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THE  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  pro- 
cess “lies  in  abso- 
lute ruins",  Sinn 
Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams 
said  yesterday,  as  republicans 
claimed  irreparable  rinmngy 
bad  been  done  to  the  remain- 
ing hopes  of  a restoration  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire. 

In  Londonderry,  where  the 
modern  Troubles  erupted  in 
1968,  nationalist  anger  and 
violence  raged  for  a second 
night  following  the  worst  dis- 
turbances there  for  27  years, 
according  to  the  RDC.  More 
than  900  petrol  bombs  were 
thrown  at  police. 

It  followed  Thursday's  U- 
turn  by  the  HOC  in  the  face  of 
Protestant  pressure  to  allow 
an  . Orange  , parade  to  pass 
through  a nationalist  area  of 
Portaddwu.  . 

. Last  night  Irish  jpcmtor 
JohnBruton  told  the  BBC’s; 
Nine  O'clock  News  that  he : 
blamed  the  British  govern- 
ment for  this  week’s  events  in 
Northern  Ireland.. 

He  said  the  government  mid 
. police  had  shown  partiality. 
The  failure  to  stand  firm  to 
the  face  of  Unionist  pressure 
was  a serious  mistake.  The 
state,  be  said,  could  not  afford 
to  yield  to  force. 

"You  can’t'  afford  to  have 
the  peace  process  on  azi  a la 
carte  basis,”  Mr  Bruton  said. 

to  Bel&st  Mr  Adams,  gave 
the  bleakest  of  assessments. 
"The  responsibility  for  squan- 
dering the  opportunity  for 
peace  which  was  created  by 
dint  of  very  hard  work  lies 
absolutely  with  John  Major." 
he  said  yesterday.  “I  want  to 
say  dearly  that  the  peace  pro- 
cess lies  in  absolute  ruins. 
The : responsibility  for  that 
and  for  restoring  it  lies  also 
with  John  Major,"  - 
Middle-ranking  Irish  repub- 
licans on  the  streets-cfBamut 


yesterday  spoke  with  resigna- 
tion of  the  inevitability  of  a 
slide  back  to  the  days  before 
the  17-month  IRA  ceasefire. 

"The  British  have  blown 
the  peace  process  and  they 
will  reap  the  consequences," 
said  one  weD-nlsced  future. 

In  a statement  last  night  Mr 
Major  said:  “Tt  is  absurd  to 
suggest  that  the  peace  process 
is  in  ruins  unless  there  are 
those  who  wish  to  ruin  it  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days 
only  reinforce  the  need  for 
democratic  politicians  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  to  seek  solu- 

tions to  these  long-standing 
disputes." 

Sir  Hugh  Annesley,  the 
RUC  chief  constable,  again 
strongly  defended  his  rever- 
sal of  policy  on  Portadown’s 
Gamgby  Road,  “hi  any  pub- 
lic order  situation  the  preser- 
vation of  life  is  the  absolute 
priority  and  handling  large 
crowds  la  a pragmatic  bum- 
ness that  is  assessed  hourly," 
he  said. 

"It  ^political  leaders  and 
copnnuntty  leaders  who  must 
wqffc  to  preb- 

Issue  and : extract  the  RUC 
from  being  die  unwilling 
meat  in  the  sandwich,” 

Amid  some  calls  , to -North* 
era  Ireland  for  Sir  Hugh's  res- 
ignation, Mr  Major  rallied  to 
Ids  support  "I  can  Just  imag- 
ine what  Ston.  Fein  and  others 
would  have  ggid  if  the  nhfef 
constable  had  not  acted  aa  he 
did,  if  tile  matter- had  *h«n  got 
out  qf  control,  as  be  believed 
it  would,  and  if  lives  had  been 
lost,”  he  said, 

Mr  Bruton,  said  nationalist 
anger  was  entirely  under- 
standable, "X  had  a convener 
tion  with  MrMgJor  in  which  I 
conveyed  in  the  very  stron- 
gest terms  the  feejinga  we 
have  about  the  Inconsistency 
of  the  approach  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  parades.” 

The  Social  and  Democratic 
Party  leader,  John  Hume, 
condemned  the  RUC*s  U-turn 
over  the  -Driuncree  parade 
and  suggested  that  there 
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Trevor  Breeden 
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IN  THE  end,  the  estimated 
£15  million  "clean  break" 
settlement - worked  out  at 
-a.  million  for.  every  year  of 
marriage. 

There  are  also  fringe  bene- 
fits on  both  sides  — she  wfll 
still  be  regarded  as  a member 
of  the  royal  femily,  though  no 
longer  referred  to  as  Her' 
Royal  Highness,  and  will 
retain  her  apartments  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  as  wall  as 
receiving  an  annual  payment 
of  about  £400,000  te  run  her 
privateofElce.  --  - ■-  . 

He  will  finally  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  grooming , 
himself  for  king,  free  of  per- 
sonal anguish  and-  legal 
wrangling.  - 
The  15-yBar  marriaga  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
should  end  officially  on. 
August  28  after  divorce  pro- 
ceedings begin  cm  Monday, ; 
The  announcement  came  yes- 
terday at  8-SOpm.  Negotia- 
tions were  described  as  "amt 

cable”  by  lawyers  and 
"private”  by  Buckingham 

^Ekrth  parties  have  agreed  to 


a . confidentiality . clause,  but 
in  what  was  apparently  dm 
least  contentious  area  equal 
access  to  foe  stars.  Prince  Wil- 
liam, aasd  14,  and  ll-yeapold 

Prince  Hwry,  wa?  agreed. 

Under  foe.  settlement  Di- 
ana, princes*  of  Wales  — as 

sfctt  .will  be  called  — .may 

struggle  to  live  in  foe  style  to 
which  aha  is  accustomed,  al- 
though the  (Qd  minion  sum 
will  provide  her  with  an 


annual  net  income  of  £500,000 
and  is  likely  to  put  strains  on 
foe  prince’s  wallet 
As  Puke  of  Cornwall,  be 
ywfrniii  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
assets  worth  mare  than  £90 
million  but  these  are  held  in 
trust  for  future  Princes  of 
Wales.  The  dnchy  provides  an 
fflnimi  jnwmm  for  the  Prince 
and  Princess  rf  an  estimated 
£8,5  million  after  tax,’  of 
which  he  spends  £2  minion  on 
<rf&cjal  expenses  and  £1.5  mil- 
lion privately. 

The  settlement  money  may 
mm  from  the  Queen,  most 
likely  from  her  personal  capi- 
tal, estimated  to  be  between 
eaOmUlhm  and  £ao  _ 

Ihe  princess  will  retain  her 
InrignM,  orders  and  other 
titles  a™*!  from  to  time, 
receive  invitations  to  state 
and  national  public  occa- 
sions. The  princess  asked  foe 
Queen  if  she  could  relinquish 
all  military  service  appoint- 
ments and  foe  Queen-agreed, 
The  prioress  is  likely  to 
tpfce  more  time  to  consider 
her  public  -role.  Firm  deci- 
sions are  unlikely  before  foe 
; autumn.  But  foe  has  agreed 
that  any  representational 
role,  at  hose  or  abroad,  will 
be  undertaken  wifo  tig  per* 


been  political  interference.  ’T 
find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  decisions  were 
taken  without  any  reference 
to  government,”  he  said. 

The  toll  of  violence,  had 
soared  by  yesterday  after- 
noon. as  more  than  100,000 
Orangemen  readied  foe  cli- 
max of  their  marching  season 
wifo  parades  in  10  locations 
across  Northern  Ireland. 
There  bad  been  200  arrests, 
900  attacks  on  police,  110  inju- 
ries to  police  officers  includ- 
ing three  by  gunfire,  121  civil- 
ian injuries  eud  more  than 
300  hijackings. 

Violence  erupted  in  the  ac- 
cident and  emergency  depart- 
ment of  the  Altnagelvto.  Hos- 
pital in  Londonderry.  RUC 
officers,  escorting  a colleague 
with  burns  to  casualty, 
clashed  with  relatives  of 
those  hurt  by  security-force 
plastic  bullets.  The  fight  in 
the  waiting  room  frnmadfr 
ately  outside  the  treatment 
area  involved  up  to  20  people. 

■ A 19-yaanold  yqutb.waa  in  a 
critical,  condition ' yesterday 
after  be  wa* -struck  on  the 
bead  by  a plastic  bollet.S- 
pores  of  baton  rounds  were 
fired  during  foe  night  to 
break  up  crowds  of  protesters 
at  Bogside  and  Creggan. 

The  RUC’s  divisional  com- 
mander, Joe  McKsever,  de- 
scribed it  as  the  worst  night 
of  rioting  in  his  27  years'  ex- 
perience. "The  objective  of 
those.,  involved  was  to  take 
life.  There  were  attempts  to 
lure  officers  into  death 
traps.”  . - 

Liam  Campbell,  a local  de- 
livery driver,  said:  ‘Tm  nor- 
mally a middle-of-the-road 
character  about  politics  but 
for  the  first  time  I felt  my 
blood  boll  like  never  before. 
Whet  happened  an  the  Gar- 
vaghy  Road  must  be  a turning 
point  in  Irish  history.  It’s  foe 
single  most  wounding  event 
since  Bloody  Sunday 
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Nelson  Mandela  shares  a Joke  wtth  children  among  the  thousands  of  people  in  Trafalgar  Square  yesterday. 


History  turned 
full  circle 
yesterday  as 
Mandela 
addressed  the 
crowd  from  the 
balcony  of  the 
once-hated" 
South  Africa 
House 

RuarfdHi  Nleoll 
rt  ports 


Nelson  mandela 

lifted  his  hand  for  a 
final  wave  as  the  bells 
of  St  Martin-in-the-Fields 
began  to  peaL  The  crowd 
mobbing  Trafalgar  Square 
kept  watch  an  the  emptying 
balcony  — that  so-long 
hated  stonework  — as  tears 
washed  faces  sweaty  from 
the  noon-day  sun. 

“African  National  Con- 
gress flags  on  the  side  of 
South  Africa  Hod^/1  said 
joy  Woodhams,  a social 
worker.  ”1  never  thought 
rd  see  that  I came  to  see  a 
great  human  — perhaps  the 
greatest  alive."  She  mut- 
tered her  pardons  as  she 
poshed  away  her  tears. 

The  flags  rippled  down 
the  stonework,  . their 
colours  breaking  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  building. 
When  the  crowd  finally 
began  to  disperse,  Presi- 


dent Mandela’s  four-day 
state  visit  was  complete-  . 

But  what  a day  was  yes- 
terday. It  began  with  a gor- 
geous moment  for  Arch- 
bishop Trevor  Huddleston, 
Arriving  at  Buckingham 
Palace  to  have  breakfast 
with  the  president,  the  el* . 
derty  anti-apartheid  cam- 
paigner spied  Margaret ! 
Thatcher  down  the  corridor 
writing  for  an  audience.  . 

It  ended  wifo  the  tremen- 
dous speech  from  South  Af- 
rica House.  "I  wish  I bed 
big  pockets,”  Mr  Mandela 
shouted  to  the  crowd,  “I 
would  take  each  and  every 
one  of  you  and  put  you  to 
my  pocket  and  take  you 
back  to  South  Africa.  I love 
each  and  every  one  of  you.** 

And  in  the  middle  was 
Brbrton. 

Prince  Charles  and  Mr 
Mandela  rolled  up  to  the 


Brixton  Recreation  Centra 
and  faced  an  extraordinary 
scene  as  thousands  of 
people  crammed  against 
barriers  to  touch  the 
president  - 

A band  of  drummers  in- 
cited the  crowd,  dancing 
above  a shop  called  Ayaba, 
idler  of  foe  latest  in  African 
fashions.  The  crowd 
screamed  so  loudly  they 
drowned  out  the  vast  sound 
system:  "We  want  Nelson, 
we  Want  Nelson.” 

Once  Mr  Mandela  had 
done  bis  duty  to  the  Prin- 
ces’s Trust  at  the  Brixton 
Leisure  Centre,  be  reap- 
peared on  the  steps.  The 
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crowd  surged  forward, 
breaching  the  barricades.  A 
man  wifo  an  enormous  py- 
thon wrapped  around  his 
head  caused  havoc;  people 
screaming,  barricades  ton- 
ing and  foe  police  moving 
to  arrest  both  bemused 
«naiM  and  lanafainaowner. 

“This  is  a historic  occa- 
sion for  people  of  all  races 
and  creeds,”  said  Evans 
Muswibe,  a student  from 
Zimbabwe.  “He  is  the 
father  of  reconciliation,  It’s 
really  good  to  see  him 
here."  "We  should  have  a 
turn  to  page*,  column  5 


Outlook 


Fulfil  Mandela’s  vision. 


mission  of  the  sovereign. 

Impetus  for  the  settlement 
came  originally  from  the 
Queen  in  December  last  year 
when  she  wrote  to  the  mince 

■Tilt  prfrn«iy«i  to 

seek  a divorce.  Negotiations 
began  in  February  after-  foe 1 
princess  agreed.  Two  months 
ago  foe  threatened  to  puH  out 
of  negotiations  because  of 
Charles’s  alleged  unwilling- 
to  agree  to  her  demands. 

There  was  a mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  relief  in  reaction  to 
yesterday’s  announcement. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr  George  Carey,  said 
in  a statement  “Despite  the 
obvious  sadness  of  a divorce, 

I hope  that  this  settlement 

will  help  ease  the  burden  of 
past  problems  and  enable  all 
concerned  to  find  renewed 
Hfe  and  hope." 

John  Major  declined  to 
comment  on  foe  “private  mat- 
'tar”  but  constitutional  expert 
Lord  Bt  John  of  Fawsley  said 
last  night  "Tim  terms  of  the 
settlement  seem  to  me  to  be 
generous  and  I am  delighted 
the  princess  is  to  retain  her 
title  and  is  to  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  femily.’’ 

Plwi  curtain,  page  3 


Howto  make  £15m  stretch 


TwresHwitw 

THE  Princess  of  Wales’s  £15 
million  settlement  may 
look  less  like  a windfall  and 
more  like  a pay  cut  when  foe 
comes  to  invest  it  and  discov- 
ers that  it  is  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce an  income  of  more  than 
2500,000  a year. 

Princess  Diana  feces  same 
tough  decisions  following  the 
settlement,  which  effectively 
caps  her  spending  power  for 
the  first  time  in  15  years. 

As  a relatively  young  wom- 
an, foe  needs  to  safeguard  her 
fixture  income  by  investing 
wisely.  A spending  spree  is 
the  last  thing  She  can  afford. 
Financial  adviser  Fiona 
Price,  who  specialises  hi  ad- 
vising women,  said:  “We 
would  advise  her  to  take  only 
an  Income  of  perhaps  2*5  per 
cent  a year  because  she  needs 
to  make  this  money  last  and 
grow  to  avoid  being  left  pen- 
niless in  old  age. 

“Divorce  is  a very  difficult 
time  for  women.  They  hare  to 
face  decisions  about  things 
like  money,  which  they  have  i 


never  been  concerned  with  in 
the  past” 

The  uncertainty  surround-  j 
tog  foe  princess’s  future  sug- 
gests she  would  be  wise  to 
keep  a substantial  amount  — 
as  much  as  half  the  portfolio 

— in  cash  for  a year  or  two. 

Chamberlain  de  Broe  sug- 
gested £20,000  in  premium 
bonds  and  the  rest  in  budding 
societies  which  may  float  on 
the  stockmarket  and  off-shore 
multkmrreneyftojds. 

Its  adviser  James  Higgtna 
said;  “She  Wfll  undoubtedly 
be  following  her  slster-to-law 
and  become  an  international 
nomad.  This  is  a woman  who 
needs  to  stay  liquid.  She  likes 
to  shop  and  sbeTl  be  doing 
quite  a bit  of  that  to  the  short 
term  — perhaps  a new  house 
or  offices.1' 

Mr  Higgins  would  buy  high 
class  London  property,  cur- 
rently producing  rental  yields 
of  around  8 per  emit,  and  put 
the  rest  into  tax-saving  off- 
shore bonds. 

But  there  are  no  magic  so- 
lutions: tightening  foe  purse 
strings  is  foe  only  way  to  hold 
on  to  a fortune. 
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Help  educate 
South  Africans  build 
a secure  future. 

The  Canon  Collins  Educational  Trust  shares  President  Mandela's 
vision  and  sponsors  South  Africans  mainly  on  science,  technology 
and  education  counes  ai  both  British  and  South  African  colleges 
and  universities.  We  also  help  historically  black  universities  with 
scholarships  and  support  education  projects  at  these  and  other 
training  centres, 

President  Mandela  says:  . . the  Canon  Collins  Educational 
Trust  has  shown  an  exemplary  commitment  to  the  country’s 
education  needs.  It  is  making  a crucial  contribution,  restricted 
only  by  lack  of  funds.'  Please  help.  Support  from  put  generous 
donors  has  benefited  hundreds  of  students,  but 
today’s  need  is  greater  than  ever.  I I 

Please  contribute  towards  Nelson  Mandela’s  L t I 
vision  by  completing  the  coupon  below. 

[VcsTi  should  like  to  make  a dotation  to  the  CCETSA  of  "j 
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New  Euro 
blow  over 
beef  ban 


Julie  Waff  Zn  Brussels 


THE  European  Court  of 
Justice  yesterday 
rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to 
have  the  European  Union 
beef  export  ban  suspended, 
delivering  a further  blow  to 
John  Major's  strategy  for 
handling  the  beef  crisis. 

The  Luxembourg  court  did 
not  accept  British  arguments 
that  the  European  Commis- 
sion overstepped  its  authority 
when  it  imposed  the  ban  on 
March  27.  The  court  ruled 
that  despite  the  harm  being 
done  to  Britain's  beef  indus- 
try. the  ban  was  a legitimate 
measure  to  protect  public 
health. 

The  Government’s  conten- 
tion that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  British  beef  outside  the 
ED  also  received  no  support 
from  the  court,  although  It 
said  there  were  serious  legal 
Issues  involved  that  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  court  was  responding 
to  a government  request  for 
an  interim  ruling  or  injunc- 
tion to  lift  the  ban  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  months  before 
the  court  rules  on  Britain's 
full  legal  challenge  on  the  ex- 
port ban. 

The  European  Commission 
welcomed  the  court’s  deci- 
sion. "This  is  what  we 
wanted,"  said  the  agriculture 
commissioner,  Franz 
Fischler. 

The  commission  added  to 
the  Government’s  discomfort 
by  pointing  out  that  it  had  yet 
to  receive  a single  request 
from  non-EU  countries  to  pur- 
chase British  beef. 

When  he  ended  Britain's 
tactics  of  blocking  EU  busi- 
ness at  last  month's  Florence 
summit,  Mr  Major  managed 
to  convince  the  then  Italian 
presidency  to  issue  a state- 


ment saying  that  non-EU 
countries  could  apply  to  the 
commission  to  purchase  Brit- 
ish beef. 

A commission  spokesman 
insisted  that  the  statement 
did.  not  commit  the  commis- 
sion to  anything,  as  it  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  presi- 
dency. “The  question  is  aca- 
demic, because  there  have 
been  no  requests  from  third 
countries." 

He  added  that  the  commis- 
sion was  looking  into  Ger- 
many’s apparent  flouting  of 
the  ElTs  decision  last  month 
to  end  the  export  ban  on  beef 
byproducts.  Legislation 
recently  enacted  by  Bonn 

maintains  the  ban  on  tallow, 
gelatine  and  bull  semen. 

The  commission  would  first 
try  to  resolve  any  disagree- 
ment with  Germany  “In  a 
friendly  way."  Failing  that 
Germany  could  face  legal 
proceedings. 

The  Luxembourg  court  was 
emphatic  that  the  export  ban 
was  justified  given  the  March 
20  announcement  by  the  sci- 
entific committee  advising 
the  Government  that  bovine 
spongiform  encephalopy 
could  be  linked  to  a strain  Of 
Creutzfeldt  Jakob  Disease, 
human  equivalent  of  BSE. 

Mir  Major,  in  his  Hunting- 
don constituency,  described 
the  court’s  interim  judgment 
as  “very  disappointing  and 
firankly  rather  surprising". 

Bill  Cash,  Tory  MP  for  Staf- 
ford, said:  “The  court  has  bla- 
tantly ignored  the  realities  of 
the  position  and  is  behaving 
in  its  usual  manner.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat  agrl 
culture  spokesman,  Paul 
Tyler,  said:  "The  interim  rul- 
ing blows  to  smithereens  the 
Government’s  current  policy. 
Mr  Hogg's  mass  slaughter  of 
100,000-plus  extra  dairy  cows 
could  now  turn  out  to  be  a 
worthless  sacrifice." 


Man  handled . . . Paul  McDonald  assembles  his  collection  of  more  than  200  Action  Men  for  a convention  at  Wembley  Conference  Centre,  north  London, 
tomorrow  to  celebrate  the  30th  birthday  of  one  of  Britain’s  most  enduring  toys,  many  thousands  of  which  are  expected  at  the  event  photograph,  roqehbamber 
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Escaped  convict  is  returned  to  jail 


A JUDGE  yesterday 
showed  sympathy  to  a 
murderer  who  had  de- 
scribed his  escape 
from  a top  security  prison  as 
a "unilateral  declaration  of 
parole". 

Keith  Rose,  aged  47,  — who 
claims  he  was  wrongly  con- 
victed of  murder  — was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  for  the 
breakout  from  Parkhurst  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  which 
caused  embarrassment  to  the 


Government.  The  sentence 
will  run  concurrently  with 
his  life  sentence. 

Judge  Hubert  Dunn  said  at 
Woolwich  crown  court  that 
Rose  would  have  been  pun- 
ished more  severely  but  for 
the  jury's  recommendation  of 
mercy.  Andrew  Rodger,  who 
escaped  with  Rose  and  was  on 
the  run  for  five  days  in  Janu- 
ary last  year,  was  jailed  for  30 
months,  also  concurrently. 

Dealing  with  Rose  first  the 


Judge  told  him  that  while  he 
accepted  he  was  highly  intel- 
ligent and  had  a genuine 
grievance,  it  was  also  obvious 
he  was  ruthless. 

Rose  and  a third  inmate,  ar- 
son 1st  Matthew  Williams, 
aged  26,  who  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  with,  hatched  the  plot 
between  them  and  then 
recruited  Rodger  because  of 
his  skills  as  a welder. 

Although  Rose  told  police 
he  had  deliberately  timed  the 


breakout  to  cause  the  "maxi- 
mum embarrassment"  to 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  there  was  no  doubt 
another  prime  aim  of  the  es- 
cape was  to  gain  publicity  for 
his  long  campaign  to  secure  a 
retrial  on  the  murder  charge. 

The  judge  accepted  that 
Rose  had  a genuine  grievance 
after  the  Home  Office  decided 
he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  serving  20  years 
and  ruled  he  would  never  be 


released.  However,  the  judge 
said  he  did  not  believe  Rose's 
claim  that  he  had  been  so  de- 
pressed he  would  have  com- 
mitted suicide  if  he  had  not 
broken  out 

“I  take  into  account  the  ju- 
ry's recommendation  of  ex- 
treme clemency  by  making 
this  sentence  concurrent  to 
the  15  years  you  received  for 
kidnapping  and  the  life  sen- 
tence you  got  for  murder,"  he 
said. 


A FARMER  jaded  for  12 
years  for  attempted 
murder  with  a shot^n 

has  been  granted  a 

^RobS'mUings.  60-  of 

who  lived  in  a caravan  on  djs 
land,  had  his  1994  conviction 
declared  unsafe  by  the  High 
Court  yesterday  because  of 
new  evidence  on  the  effect  oi 
sheep  dips  since  his  trial. 

Billings  had  been  using  or- 
ganophosphate  (OP)  sheep  dip 
the  day  before  the  shooting. 
Recent  research  shows  farm- 
ers exposed  to  these  chemi- 
cals suffer  mood  swings. 

Yesterday  defence  lawyers 
put  forward  reports  from  Rob- 
ert Davies,  3 consultant  psy- 
chiatrist and  specialist  In  the 
effects  of  OF  poisoning,  who 
said  it  could  lead  to  uncon- 
trollable rages  which  were 
completely  out  of  character  — - 
especially  when  combined 
with  alcohol  intoxication. 

Lord  Bingham,  sitting  with 
Mr  Justice  Owen  and  Mr  Jus- 
tice Connell,  said  Billings 
took  to  alcohol  abuse  after  his 
wife  left  him  some  10  years 
ago,  but  this  had  greatly  mo- 
derated by  the  time  of  the 
events  in  question. 

He  said  that  according  to 
Dr  Davies,  exposure  to  OP 
could  affect  the  brain's  capacity 
to  form  a specific  intent 
The  case  is  being  watched 
by  sheep  farmers,  a number 
of  whom  are  claiming  com- 
pensation from  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  Many  say  they 
suffered  side-effects  from  OP 
dip  after  being  compelled  to 
dip  their  sheep. 
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European  weather  outlook 

SoenOlMvIa: 

'.Vesien*  N»way  unil  te  »e!  and  *mcv  *7*  -'J-n  d 
77b  iay.  and  IMis  tain  wi>l  evenfualir  re-cti  <re 
Oc-:c  area  and  alsa  western  DcnT.arj.  t.tpjnr.^nc 
rrrjst  jr  SiA«:^»r  3na  wsf-T  SQnman:  c^cu'3  nave 

3 J-ne  2r-d  bright  any  with  -jonc  sur.LT'-io.  tu*. 

Pipiand  will  te  onse.neo  and  s Fonrerv  Mo« 
1&-22C. 

Low  Ceoiitries,  Gcnnuy,  Austria, 
Seeitwrlawh 


Alcin?  arras  m southern  Germany.  Switzerland 
and  Asa»ria  »ili  have  goad  spoils  al  .vgrm  &un- 
Sfiire  this  morning  and  a Oiattenng  ot  heavy  show- 
ers during  the  alernoon,  but  ihc  Lew  CountNu 
and  northern  Germany  should  ivoid  me  we! 
weather  and  slay  fine  all  day.  Man  temp  &-2ZC 
trem  north  to  south. 


One  or  two  Hetty  showers  3h?  pcsafcie  >n  soum- 
eas:  France  today  but  mm:  ct  the  country  wi»  be- 
sunn^  anc  quite  hot  Highs  22-39C  irom  north  to 
south. 

Spain  and  Pwtfli 


A tew  rogue  showers  may  breu*  out  aver  the  firfis 
m eastern  SpDin.  but  most  places  will  have  Glenn# 
surshine  a rid  pe  tra*  day  wi!.*’  WSling  sea- 
OreeZBG  around  the  coasts.  Mar  temp  27-^C. 


Half! 


^ rat  and  rather  humid  day  m mcsl  Slaws  w»:n 
srenty  pf  sunshine,  but  the  nigh  temperature  may 
set  o?i  one  or  t*=  isolated  thundery  snewerr,  this 
afternoon,  more  especreily  e*w  mo  Apennines, 
the  Alps  and  the  Dolomites. 


Toiny  will  be  fine  and  hoi  in  mest  c‘aces  min  cent 
Blue  sk»es  and  mafiSM  e*  sunshme.  tru*.  the  nartn- 
ern  A.?aeen  islands,  will  have  a stitf  northerly 
Highs  26-3SC 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  1 


aJSan  News:  WwMwr.  MO  Oscar's 
OnTwstm  a£S  Felix  The  Cat  B.10 
Robinson  Sucrae.  MO  Bucky  O'Hare.  KSS 
The  1020  Max  «MO 

Grunge  HU  11.18  Sweel  Valley  High. 

11  J«0  The  O arew.  1 «joq  reus  BMX 
Bandte.  1-27  Waottar.  IJtO  Qrandstonl 
AID  News.  WMUim.  630  Rogtonal  News 
And  W rather  ass  The  Royal  ToumamwiL 
7219  Rets  win  Prizes,  aos  The  New 
Adventures  01  Superman.  ASO  The 
National  Lottery  Live,  a OS  CosuaUy  US 
News  And  Sport  Weather  iaic  Bab 
MonUmee  On  The  Spot  1048  rajfc 
Lockup  1230  TVm  NrtMns  CeMrato  — 
The  Nefean  Mandeb  Conceit.  1-30 1 
Maine.  SOS  WeoBw.  3.10  Ckae 


BBC  2 


TJOttom  Open  untvmliy:  Oparing  Doom 
— Some  Personal  Views.  1.1B  Hoflday 
Dvvngx  MO  nUb  The  Tan 
CommandmetiB-  889  PI*  The 
Havraiiara  7J0B  Young  MusKMns  9b 
Wtortarigps.  7JS3  News  And  Spore 
Weattwr.  8.10 The CaBng  aooCrcltet 
The  Benson  And  Hedgae  Cup  Final.  IOlOO 
□enema  In  Tho  SWot  A Rock  And  Ron 
Wanxy.  llrOO  TahaT  Over  The  Asylum 
11JSO  Tho  X Fites.  1U4  2 Donor  Dance 
For  The  Camera  18*5  HU*  On  My  Own. 
SL20  Young  MuMcrom  56.  Enonre.  089 
Ctooo. 


tteOV-  ItOOMommmTtavCtsmDodai 
World  1185  Spma  Roundup  1ZOO 
FtamtadL  1030  BBC  Enrfhh  1249  Later 
from  America  IjOO  Newsteatc.  140  MsrUon 
(Uwa  200  Naws  in  German.  2.19  Brtato 
Tocw.  380  Broil  d Britain.  2UOO  Nawshour. 
AOOWoridNews.  sosspanworid  (art). 
B30  News  to  Gectran.84»WkrtJ  News. 

&1S  SpmsworU  TMNbuo.  Ml  Weatand 
T85Fran  heWgdhs  ME Sowts  Roundup. 
800  Newsdodi  080 SooWoki  Acton  WOO 
Newiihour.  1000  News  Suhrrary  IOM  The 
OortleH  Couacren  lOASFcurBi  Estria 
1U0NM  IMS Bntaln  Today.  1180 
MwWHl  IZOONawsde*  1830  Play  at  #» 
Weak  Tire  Cherry  OretanL  SOO  Newedatoi. 
380  Leter  ftwn  Amenfea.  MS  Briber  Today 
300  Newsdrah.  380 Poopto  and  PoBiA 
400  Nowaday  480 MuMc  Review.  900 
Wortd  NOWS.  at9  Sports  Roovfcp  930 
Fourth  Ettds  SAW  Wi*  On  558  Pop  Short 
ftOONnwle*.  080  Weekend 


Tho  Movie  Ctiwaul 


• Astra 

aoo  Margie,  aoo  Show  Busrtws  1000 
Proto  Rosso  1300  My  Girl  Z 300  The 
Mudortc.  400  Runaway  Express.  BOO 
Tekwsr  TeUeb  800  My  Obi  2 IOLOO 
Color  CM  NlghL  12-03  Decadence  1-40 
UFO:  The  Movie.  309  Uncommon  Valor 
480  Show  Business  OOO  Closedown 


Sky  Movies 


BBC 


• Amra 

aoo  Easy  Uvap  8X10  B®per  Then  Lie  1000 


•biiatoei 

04Xhea  FMm  8 Video  Matters'  The  Burden  W 
Presence  080  Manny  and  Modem**  780 
BBC  World  News  780  PbOod  Hatartes 
780  Button  Moor  7/tOktonskr  Cate  789 
RakibPw  aio  Avenger  Hmgulns  036  VftB 
and  Crazy  Ktos  OOO  The  Demroi 
Hcadmarem.  089  Five  CMoam  end  A 090 
The  Btt.  10.16  Tho  Osme.  1030  Dr  Who. 
11X»Thr  BbmOI  PeCtto  M#1  1143  The 
Best  al  Anne  and  Nk*.  180  Tho  Boa  ot 
PrtrteM.11  a.13  PnrnoWoktwr  380 
Ejstfirxfcrn  Otnndw.  XdsFYime  rviuffw 
380  Mcrato  Cafe  405  Couni  Dachjla. 

489  Five  Children  and  A 480  The 
Tommcmsw  People.  MS  H«  Chob.  Tobn. 
S89  Prime  Weatoar  080  BcOmw  a rkw 
World  anoo-vutte  aso  Are  >ou  Bang 
?ct»ed  700  BBC  Wortd  Naws  780 
Wet wv  Mwitteploce.  780  Top  d The  Pops 
SjOO  Jim  OavxTm'i  Qoncrotrcn  Game  080 
Camary  088  Prime  Wfcafwr  1000  Murder 
MaUHwTid  1080  Mm  Extfuvmq  Badly 
1 UOO  The  FacBI  Show  1180  Tor  d The 
Poppe  1300  The  Young  Oran  1280  D. 
VW»  180  Uunfcr  Mot;  tort  180 
SVfcSUS  CHrml  IIUK  300  WrWV  380 
BlacL  G"ris  m Sc.nrt  ot  Lejmm  300 
ConrouUrj  380  P'trc  Matfr*  Affrrw 
tolly  400  MH6  MoOrpdi  480 
I.VWk  fcr  MeaTurr  Wcrvshcp  2.  GOO 
AllpV  S-llmcn  580  Wcnwn's  Sturtu^. 


Legato  01  The  Whrto  How  1300  The  Butar 
Croon  Gong  300  Bamocne  Du  n ChkL  400 
DM  ThoAngad  Me  OOQ  The  Tkr  SaUior 
BOO  Alslar  Maclean's  Drati  Tran  IOOO 
Final  CombreOan.  lUR/Wml  hztnzj  2 
1.10  Posse  300  The  SiAntoto  Wld  489 
Somov  Bse's  Chid.  OOOCfcwtoown. 
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4J0S  One  Huncrod  Men  Alto  A Girl  580 
Ctase 


Sky  Sports 


BBC  World 


• Aa»o 
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Rjcmg  Nows  OOO  Supn  Lraque'  BraJtBd 
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Pyan  vo  Hatiigan  — Lifu  1 0OO  CncLrrt 
Bctzkxi  And  H-.-lQrt  Oup  Final  1180 
VKxU  ',V«di  R.jpbv  Tri  MnlKri  ■Ariel  — 
An-41-rUji  v.  Sou m AnKa  IjOO  Supui 
Lt-a’jra:  P.ny.  v-.  L'Ei*ai  300  Cto* 
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fiOOwn  C6C  W»U  Nows  030  VRndCW  '-m 
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7 HMT3  O 00  Wbrti  Vv.  080  Tmt,  Out 
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SOQ  y.>citt  Item  300  Tm-Oul 

Bipunn  400  awa  40s 
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Out  ^iyUh  OOOV.'vUNrw-.  080  Hv. 
Wert  700  Wat  14  tkufli  780  Thr-  An 
Mariuhon  900  VVrtr'4  Mnaduncs  905 
54jm  SdOL'toMlkvi  980TmoOul 

TarGx-.v  1QOO  V..-.W  limn  1085  VrtUTW 
•>.  Eurcpo  1100  We«U  Itew-.  1185  Tl»3 
•Vh*  1800  IVorW  hbvvs  1380  Phi  Art 
M.v.ilKrt  too  W:rU  tt’VT'  lOOUvba 

Gusevnr.  P.ip.-n  200  VYorM  Hews  325  The 
*Ti+  300  Warts  Nn»v  380  India  Biwnuca 
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500  wms  nw.  920  The  An  Mardhcn 
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Ewosport 
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Ripe  DOO  Live  Fi~rrn4j  1 MSFronii  1 
»CL13L>.'-  FcmsAi  I 114HM.W  f'lmr. 
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300  Lwu  CvCbr^l  449  Tiirtnc.  GOQ  hvnuti 
1 OOO  (Mi  BurirStri  300 
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K 4- KG  Mru.  uu  (15141 

aOOronrew.  Buctnri  310  Fafinuvj  Todiy 
aso  fVavi.v  fev  sw  Dsv  6-55  W.’aM  TOO 
■ cduv  a88L>uBmr  BOO  A-.NUC  003  <.XI 
cn  ■!  S80  Biwowny  1 CLOO  EWjWp 
•-Vjtn  IOOO  P.,-s£k>  L*r.  U-.  IIOOlFM) 
Hrroi-.  VUerfc  n Y,'rsBT.nauv  1100  Crickd. 

1 180  (FM  £mttVi4i-  1380  |FM(  tisrio 
MrtCY  1385  IFMl  The  Million  Pound  RaTOO 
Shaw  Miitrimnon  Sjrt3.il  1355  iFMI 
.Vr.Tlhaf  t OP  iL.ii".  1.10  Airy 
I-55  Sb'firoT  F-m-.w  300iLW)Cndk«. 
300  |FMi  Hi we  Any-  .Vb mveji  nJirii  Sag 
^ 1 ’I  280  'FM|  S«ib|id^,  Playlvueu 
viamlnviuBi  400  iFTjli  Ibuft  Irvudhan. 
400  lF7.1i  tor-va-  tteu  300  |FM)  FBi . an  4 
SOOl'MlUnbi.jhen  vwn  580  Shaxiroi 
F=*i«iVi1  985  /F7J;  IKo.itfrv  535  (LW1 
Ijicm  900  iTMl  Sft  O CKcl  ttewr.  989 
1FM1  Goooncr.  Cmc*iU3  Mn  980  |FU| 

Cwrhxl  by  a ■I'xrumn  ugc  780 

F'Aitto.wpi'  Fralire  780  un  Th.se  Days 
nso  Sribiraiv  Ifcjhf  Tim  We  paun  ri 

sire  tor*  Kimn  089  Chr.-or  wtfiK.iv  ' 
J*®  Ir"  MB  Wramw  IOOO  Nrw. 
10.15  p Luvrettn  — i3ono  P .:qff  One  ll.i  5 
- Ii'iyd  WIU-  Jrfvin  Ciilditev  1143  Dwnl  i 
Ad.ra.iu  1280  Nmvs  ISLaOTV-Ln*. 

Hi'!T'  -1  &rtT;p  fcv  Mum 
1340  tivwre,  140  la  -*ljrV1 

BBC  Wortd  Servtee 


TOO  Undun  1300  Wr«ld  yjittodtofl 
Frrirv.tlKVi  M tru-i  180  The  HI  Ah*  300 
Mnrnilrn  Tlw  U-.iPirdaiy  Jounvr/c  300 
Hw*mo  400  Ki™  Pu.  ti»>  Liurnd 

Cn*itnuc5  LOO  Tft.-  Yramj  (iduna  Jrow, 
Crjivucm  6X10  World  Mi-nHnri  FnUc.ibon 
iuptrclVT.  7 JOO  Ht-ieuy--.  Biu  LogervUry 

kuriHyn  goo  Urndvrt  Myjm  BXJO 
C tm  I 980  Ceps  II  IOOO  SwJ  And 
Dclw  1080  RwvIaltofW  1180  Talcs 
From  TV  Crypt  1180  Fawn  KreghL 
1280  Dream  On  IjOO  Convtoy  Ridra.  180 
Rachel  Gunn.  RN  300  HU  Mrr  Long  Play 

UK  Cold 


• Atf  a 

7JM  Gna-  Uv  A Clue  780  Crtno  for  QoW. 
780  Tim  Sudnens  Qnwidbut  Ol&S  BLigorjc. 
11AO  Lymn’s  Dtory  1300  Nnghtmun 
Omr4us  315Eas£rtorr:  OmfUbua  900 
RofamaNctf  935  Go  Samn  Ini  0.10  H AMT 
H)>Hr<Uum  Bl50  Whal  A Carry  DM  780 
Braol  BJDO  CotdiU.  905  TenJia  1&10 
Etoltan  1045  FiHiy.  Rich  Alto  Gafllap 
1180  Cantosanic  Two  Fac«  Of  £<ril. 

MS  Corrrfl  Crodtoonlul  ZOO  Stopping. 
MBC  Suporcfcannci 


• Astm  Eukrisei 

080  TV  MeLuughlh  Group  980  Helto 
Audtn-T.  L+nita  Vienna  780  ITN  World 

fb  vn  780  Europa  Journal  600 
Cvberschopi  IOOO  Super  Shop.  1180 
Errcurivu  LlteilyAn  f *80  Wm«r  Enprwi. 
1380  Uahunw]  180  NBC  Super  Sporto 
5X10  Now-,  980  Air  CombaL  880  SnSnu 
Scud  -Blw  780  Ejrcodwv1  Ldoiiytos  900 
T Jivin'  Blue?  880  Newt.  980  This  fc  TV 
PjATPur  f08OJiyLuiV5  11XM  title 
M-7M  Wllh  CrtJn  G"Brlnn  12XW  Tailin' 
Blues  1380  TV  TomrjM  Show  With  Jay 
Lono  180  TV  Souiu  Scon  Show  380 
Tailin'  Slues.  380  Rivero  Live  480  The 
S«liiu  ScrUt  Show  380  Wot>/7  Bratouas 
580  NBC  News  Wllh  Tom  Brefcnv 


BElC  rtoif  J ori-.icn  can  v io.;i^»a  m 

Enjljr^  or  MW  i48  IH.-  ,4.^,,,  ,^d  m 

Wctorti  Ev-Jf  m L'.V  i;«;  v>t  <75ISrn» 
7JXUNI  teVij,T|  7<a0  Xn.iTi*  r-  ftilnn 
MO  VMd  t*M-.  3i  5 Tn.  tX 

S80 Fault,  few.-  BMVIcr*jr*vn  9.13 
Fnm  Ihc.  WrtVb-K,  gjo  P * iw_ 
«e07WHi,.w  UMOv^. 'JS? 

»?■ IW'AK.  1180".¥;«M  Nuwj, 
1 185  V r«M  5,  wTl.„  , s 


Discovory 


• Aso-w'lntetaal 

4X10  LXiTij  Tlgnrs  And  Bnaia.  S80  tiorri. 
Tbjeri  fluid  Beam  880  Lk«i4  Tignro  And 
Econ  780  Luna.  Ttg,«ra  And  Buara  880 
Zuhra  Ai  War  Hricryi  Turning  Pomb 
080  Bm-Kv  980  Ji'bufl  Cnuaor  1080 
n.-kJs  01  Aimogi  1080  5«TM  Woapom. 

1 180  .lirJici  Fiur  12X30  Dir 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


&4aran  Moonrto.  980  BraNdnM  Wflh 
FrtteL  taao  The  GkJOd  Book  Gukte.  1048 
First  Light  11.18  3 eo  Hear'  1145  The 
Miracle.  180  CountryRIe.  180  Nvhk 
TtokTroik.  380  EesHEndero.  380  WUfc 
Pride  And  The  Passion  SXmStoter 
Wendy's  Story  Ot  Panting  880  Tom  And 
Jerry  848  News:  Worthor  788  Rexona! 
Nows  7.10  Songs  01  Praise.  749 
Antiqued  Roadshow.  880  No  Banertas 
980  Birds  0)  A Feetoer  990  News; 
Waatier  1088  PUk  Owarboerd  11-90 
Otymplc  Dives.  1389  MUfe  April  One. 
330  The  Sky  At  NWtt.  840  Weethor.  245 

at**. 


BBC  2 


7.1  Sem  Open  UmvaraBy-  Main.  lOblO 
Rupert  10.15  The  LITBear  Ph»  Shop.  1089 
X-Men  11X30  Fully  Qootod  1XM  Regional 
Programmes.  180  Sunday  Grandstand 
2.10  Motor  Redng  380  British  Grand  Ma 
— Uve.  9*0  The  Irtsli  Oaks  — Live.  980 
Crtchul  789  New*  RouncPUp.  749  WHdlde 
On  Twa  915  Brnrti  Grand  Pni  999 
Arena.  1389  2 Dance  Dance  For  The 
Camera.  1380  tint  Friday  Night's 
Arrmsdce  1X30  FTUto  Fse  North.  380 
Ctoae  900  Tho  Looming  Zona  Summer 
Mghts.  Fun  W«*i  Kids  Easantato  5X30 


From  America.  EXM  World  Npwa  909 
Sutoay  Stxto^fltorid  320  tows  in  German 
900 Europe  Today  930  Ptev  The  Week 
Tho  Cherry  OreilsnJ  aXWMewseta*  930 
Qotrt  Conccrra  845  Fok  Routes.  9JOO 
Newshour.  10430  News  Summary  1081 
Concert  HaJI  lOASWnteun  IOSSBocA 
Chcaco  11X30  Wortd  News.  11X35  World 
Bieewss&ie*  11.15  Bntain  Today  1180 
JaiS  For  Thu  Asrerg.  12X30  tejwsdcsk.  1930 
Lett:*  Fr.5m  Amcrtoa.  1245  Socrts  Rcuttup. 
1X10  world  Ncwz.  1.1  a Wi*<t3  and  than 
1.15  The  Learning  WlflaiU  l-ao  pt  Praseo* 
CM  900  te»mtoes*.  930  Oawtctrrwi  9h 
245  Bnttfvi  T'^Jay.  380  NewsdealiL  320 
ort-jrt  Sterv  345  On  The  Move  400 
Newsdn  OMP&a iheWmi  SOOWixV 
News  91SS|Krts  Roundup  3*0Battoe 
Tata/  0X30  Newidest-.  9*0  Europe  Tcday. 

Tho  Movlo  Channel 


tiurguagea-  Gel  By  to  Italian  959  Ben 
MoL  900  Busaross  and  Work.  Italy  Means 


Business.  9*0  The  Essential  History  ot 
Europe  7X30  Ctooo 

BBC  Prime 


• Astra 

880 Lr,mq  it  Up  900  Spider -Man  Strikes 
Back  10X30  Xlv  Neighbour  Tcrtoro  12X30 
To  See  SuP>  Fun  2X30  Bandll  Goes 
CCNrtrv  930  E'  rTraiurcc.  4X30  Rcrtte  OI 
The  Yea!  90a  ‘.Vhai  s Eating  GB»n 
Grape5  900  Thu  C rede  GjaIs  1080 
Above  Su*p»on  1140  The  Haunting  Of 
Seaclifl  Inn  I.IS  There  Are  No  Children 
Here  350  Thr*.*  Tough  Guys  42B  To 
Seo  Such  Fun  900  Ctotedown 
Sky  Movies 


• taMaal 

UXtea  Runnng  Tho  NHS  OuaWy  ana 
Culture  080  The  Jew*  and  Islam  7X30 
BBC  World  News  780  TV  Heroes.  780 
Look  5h*p  780  Chuddeviston  910  Julia 
Jokfl  & Hamel  Hydo.  935  Count  DackukL 
848  the  Tommtxow  Puopta  910 
Broadway  Lights.  9S5  Maid  Manon  and 
Her  Merry  Man.  10X30  Orange  HiH  10*0 
Top  ol  tho  Pool  11X30  The  Boy  01  Pcbbto 
Mill.  1145  The  Boat  <X  Anne  and  Nfck. 
180  The  bust  at  Feeble  Mill  318  Prim* 
WoaBier  930  The  Bill  Omnibus  910 
Juha  Jobytl  6,  Harriot  Hyde  389  Rainbow 
*40  Cftuddonaton  4X30  Avenger 
Pentiums  488  Mato  Marrion  ml  Her 
Worry  Man  450  WM  and  Oty  Kvfc 
91 5 The  AnKpies  Roadshow  900  The 
Royal  Tournament  7X30  BBC.  World  News 
780  Crown  ftnsdcuHw  900  SSR  900 
Tin*  Trial  at  Kl.un  Barbie.  1080  A ,V  in.-  o-' 
PosoKvr  Tho  Lite  Ol  Aknarrdra  KcHtonroi 
1180  Songs  r4  Praia*  1909  A V.vy 
PeroiHiur  Pracbce  1X30  Unkflou 
Mechnriim  180  Hotory  ol  Mans  T1i* 
Beth  of  Ciricutua  3X30  'iirthon  of  rjnonal 
Blmfily  3X30  Fun  With  KL-tn  9X10  Italy 
M<mh3  Business 


• Astra 

8X30  Room  Service  750  The  File  On 
Thelma  Jordan  910  the  Kto  19io 
PraicesB  Caiabec.  1900  The  Butler  Cream 
Socj-A  Of  Treasure  Mountain 
3X30  The  S'ad  SlaBian  ReturT^  4X30 
Airborne  8X30  Pnncusa  Caratvv.  8X30 
-tenter  10X30  Darvjer&ir,  Game  1180 
Aihrs  Veme's  TO  Leagues  Down  The 
Amaxon  180  The  Bn*  955  Revenge  « 
Tho  Nenfci  II  NftiJv  In  Paradis^  485 
Airborne  900  CKoodorvr. 

Sky  Movtos  Gold 


• Astra 

13X30  Boautilul  bul  Darigmoiia  uo 
Baltin  Hymn  930  Tte.-  %yr„j  Dl  BemadePe 

Thf«MiSTr^,ronL  8x”  AI1  R«u 
Mov«i  10X30  Tto  Naved  Gun  1i^ot>b 

2 vra'r-i*"*5  2-*5  The  G»*af  Cvaattir 

■Wa  UiZC 


Sky  Sports 


I Astra 


BBC  Wortd 


• Cut-rji 

900am  BSC  Worn  Nnu*.  925  to ifid 
Eusire--"  ®*tx-il  7X30  Viiriri  “Ir-vir,  780 
Thi..tVi.-k  900  YlotU  HiMdlmm  0X35 
Corrvjponlenl  900  VHjrld  N-»3  0XN3 
Time  nut  EasMing  £agh>s  10X30  WniM 
Ncm  10X10  Timo  Our  Auction  11X39 
iv.»MH..  ta«mri  1185  Ewrymnn  12X30 
Wcvld  Nlvo  1280  Tho  Art  Marathon 
1X30  V.’.mU!  Hnadlaior.  1X35  Tt*.-  Tc<in-.| 
ZOO  Wnr«  Hrvrdlni-,  905  BrwHasJ  V/.lh 
Fro-X  900  Wrvld  Ihun  930  Imv-  Our 
Tru  Om.u  0X30  World  Hn.vJLn.-i  4X35 
Horizon  5X10  VMrwU  Mivr-  920  E irih 
R-t-ifl  580  Tktki  Out  F.->J  Alto  O-  nt 
900  World  M-ors  920  &nL,<n  In 
7X30  YAUd  Niltoj  720  .V-n.Jo*  Cn 
Eimo|«.  9Qo  iNifid  Huafter.  885  i>  iirt 
Thi*  Sill*  Fug  080  Wend  H*v.-  930 
T«ipj  Cut.  Thn  Conti -ndreo  10X30  /Veto d 
Rppt.rl  IIjOO  World  tviport  12-00  Wend 
Nmri  1910  In  Searr.h  Awn  1X30 
Nijvwaoni  4X30  W.vtd  Hciuaiint*  405  in 
Cuvmn  Ot  Powfv  5X30  IVOrta  U.<r.  3-20 
0f  4-lln  In  VOW 
Radio  4 


TX30M Suw  LoMua  SXJO  Rmcitir,  awton 
On  The  R.34J  A, ,1n  --i  Hellion  118a  3 
Era.:w.in  Goll  ScsdKII  Oftvr  12X30  Fmtaj, 
Lme  1380 Crieturt  Bunsroi 
Cup  Fvia!  2X30  SunJJr  Leagur.-  Cm*el 
Surrey  vs  Waroecler  — Lrvo  780  Rebel 
sjterts  900  Man.  L-.anue  Bavitan  ono 
FTc-Be.-.rt  Saccm  1080  Sur*r  LwrrruT^ 
11X10  SuMn  Ltouaufl-  C'^et  12.00 
a povt'j  Cavalcade  1 80  Prr- 

Sicoor  2X30  Super  League  J8Q 


Eurosport 


• AnSra  Euhjlsat 

780  Kartiag  880  Formula  1 930  Lun 
Formula  I 10X30  Live  7,-rrnts  12X30 
Formula  1X30  FormUn  1 180  Lwe 
Formula  I 4X30  Cyrting  9X30  Formula  i 
7J30L-.*  Ir.;,cjr  9X30  SpOrtSCar  BJQ 
StC'liU'r'h’  1 AOO  Rvmuli  I 1 180 
C,9tol  1280  ClOW. 

Sky  Ono 


> Aswi 


r&t<U  G MHr.  Wfl  kHa  (1S14| 

8X3Qwn  News  Hnrtvra  910  Sou«4i.r.j 
Undmtnto  BSSWmMv  7X30  Nn*r  7.10 
Sutoay  Paptw  7.18  On  few  F.um  740 
Sufvtiv  850  TiteWBCtm  finttuii  9S5 
VKnBrro  900  Neva.  410  Sunttav  Papcri 
8.16  L rotor  from  Anvren.  980  fttonung 
5a>a>  1418  Thn  Attfres  11.15 
McOumwava  1149  A Hi^cry  d Btaui  ei  Sh 
Menus  12.19  in  the  Pivchtib-eXi  Chav 
12-30  Waatoiv  180  The  World  The 
Waftend  USaStuppng  FcreczcX  SXXS 
OanJwers'  OurHon  TmW  280  Thn  Survmv 
Sroul  The  Plaro  930  Pv*  ro  the  YVd.+.  415 
Aiwdprt  iOONawA  TaVs  bum  Bw>B.'v*/1 
Boycnd  S30  Rb«8Y  Ptoiw  9S0Sn«itori 

Ftroaut  8X19  Wrather  OX»  S»  OCk*> 
New.  415  lo9nr  trron  SccUvnto  S80 
Vbtanan  tokvres  7X30  CnUftroi  r.  BBC  Radn 
A ftoortl  n 780 A Good  Rood  900  iFTXi 
The  Natroi  Fktoy  F^nurattoie  880  ILWi 
Opyr  Uworyv,  880 mJ>  Lsvatwr  900 
|FM)  Growng  Gtnutf  9*0  iW,  CusUnq  the 
Etftl  980  Wearier  lOOONcwl  1919 
Mcdmvrtew  1045  Breahuwav  11.15  l.i 
CorrvrtOre  1145  Seeds  at  Fa*>  1300 
Non.  19»  Bolfc  wSiwlav  1280  Tho 
Late  Sury  the  Cogs  Lto  1248  ShqsanQ 
Fa«ac»  100  As  Wortd  smut 


^ 780  Ur  dun  ,900 

The  Hi>  Mu  1X30  Etar  Tre+.  3x10  The 

World  Aj  '.var  g 0X1  ^tar  Tint  ra~.  e_- 
H.-re  AjOOJ.criaVu^ii.nisteSi^f^6 

Jr**  =?«  ^ E^apes  fiSo 

M|dhr, ttntepw.,  Ra^l^BjSoThH 
S3?***  930  1h...  roo^l 

Troh  DtoaipacoNin,.  ft  rv|  |,_|~~~„ou>r 

Hw  080  Thr  Foa-,  viSS 

Thutttfcr  1900  to  Minute?  ixraTiha 

onnda/  ianuc-.  zoo  m ,u„  Long  pjav 

UK  Gold 


1 Astra 


Whos  71.0  3tlV  Csm„  ir?oKa^° 
hovMt  11X30  Cr  vvfie 

A"-3  .W  a80TheDuck^  ^?I,nlbe 


BBC  World  Sonde* 


7X30m  Nnwlday  TaolnJ^awoedGod 

axw  Wivlrl  riram  919  DavekvmcnlhG  080 
■Ayr  Fix  ThO  AsJang.  SdOWivU  Nawi  91E 
Slvjrt  Story  9*0  From  Our  Own 
Carrewcxvlirt  930  Write  On  1400  Word 

Moml  10.10  itotto  of  F&ti  MM  TT*" 

Grwrtad  Cokctton  1180  O.’biM  Nt’ws 
11X3*WroUBu*Hw»Rntopw  il.isn 

PiatmroGod  llxU  Spcrts  Raunaup  12X30 
Mewsdujk.  1290 BBC  Engteh  iZASSha: 
Stay.  ixwNawotle*  1J0P**  si  Kudo 
380  Nows  to  German.  2.15  Sriavt  Today 
280 Anytotog  Cora  200  (iewahour  4X30 
News  Sunmory  401  Go Kyj  Fir  Chid  418 
MuseThroitfiSBinoiCW®  *48U«tor 


• e.vrj  Eujels.,1 

OOO  Sfr»atr  Susmna  880  w.r™-  — __ 

'negrraiw,  0X30  7-°0 

880  RrQ|l(e  lOyO^^L^C®mtal 

12X30  Thn  a C 

‘n  Busn.e.-.  ijoh  'rf3^ How  Tn 

»'w  B9o  mTa±DS  mo 

-A'V.  780  Proof  ^ ^ S®,lfla 
Mvchmy  — p.m  | ^'brt7,  '[ho  Mozart 

'^>hbt ifj  .3gtf  ,-v  faunj 

J4H  1ILM  T^1*T  ,|2J»  ToWn' 

• xXr^'Inlctreat  _ ' " ’ 

S'HS  Kl 

Justice  Fik^i  °i3^,S^“,h  «■» 
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i hfi  Final  curtain  falls  on  ‘fairy  tale  romance’ 


Princess  of  Wales  gets  ‘custody  of  the  quids’  as  royal  cliff-hanger  ends  with  touch  of  conscience,  reports  John  Ezard 
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‘Yes,  everybody 
adores  you.  But 
you’re  cut  off’ 

FOR  a show  so  long  earthly  things  above. /Emit 
1 n rehearsal,  the  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  sei 
curtain  was  vice  of  my  love. /The  love  the 

brought  down  on  asks  no  question:  the  love  the. 
the  marriage  or  the  cfnnWf  r/io  fjef  J'T'hn  t /rvti 


earthly  things  above./ Entire 
and  whole  and  perfect,  the  ser- 
vice of  my  love./ The  love  that 
asks  no  question:  the  love  that 
stands  the  test. /That  lays 


Prince  and  Princess  of  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and 
Wales  with  unusual  ner-  the  best;/ The  love  that  never 
vousness  yesterday.  /hirers . . . 

The  magazine  Private  After  that  came  two  chU- 
Eye  bad  a new  cover  ready,  dren,  a collision  of  temper- 
on  which  a baggage-laden  aments  between  two 
Diana  rejoiced:  "I’ve  got  parents  damaged  in  their 
custody  of  the  quids”.  own  childhoods  and  a wil- 

But  the  announcement  demess  of  vows  petulantly 
that  she  is  being  replaced  broken.  This  was  followed 
as  ceremonial  consort  by  by  two  adulteries  publicly 
an  older,  less  turbulent  confessed  only  after  a mar- 
woman  who  has  the  advan-  atbon  feeding  frenzy 
tagfe  of  not  being  Camilla  among  the  tabloid  press. 
Parker  Bowles  was  still  Yesterday’s  announce- 
treated  as  a cliff-hanger.  ment  is  the  prelude  to  a ; 

As  at  every  point  In  the  quickie  divorce  costing  as  i 
couple’s  12-year  marital  little  as  £40  and  available ! 
crisis  and  three-year  sepa-  within  six  weeks.  It  lessens, 
ration,  Buckingham  Palace  but  does  not  end,  a crisis 
had  “nothing  to  say  at  this  far  longer  drawn-out  and 
stage”.  Executives  at  the  more  messily  handled  — 
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marriage  guidance  charity 
Relate  — usually  Tree  with 
generalised  comment  on 
the  royal  breakdown  — or- 
dered staff  to  stay  silent. 

Charles  fulfilled  a public 
engagement  by  proxy.  A 
video  talk  by  him  was 
shown  to  a London  confer- 
ence on  architecture  yester- 
day. Diana's  final,  engage- 
ment with  the  title  Royal 
Highness  was  at  the  Royal 
Tournament  on  Thursday. 
She  and  the  Queen  Mother, 


though  less  constitution- 
ally serious  — than  the 
1936  abdication. 

Relate’s  view  is  that  — 
shorn  of  special  factors  like 
St  Paul’s  and  the  reported  , 
£15  million  divorce  settle- 
ment — it  follows  the  com- 
mon pattern  of  many  mar- 
riages which  began  with 
high  hopes  and  promises. 

Its  most  exceptional  prob- 
lem. was  the  media  atten- 
tion which  focused  on  the 
couple  like  a burning-glass 
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separated  by  an  empty  from  their  engagement  on- 
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chair,  did  not  speak. 

There  was,  unusually  in 


wards.  Then  there  was  the 
public  fascination.  “Yes, 


the  whole  affair,  a touch  of  everybody  adores  yon  in  a 
conscience  yesterday.  The  kind  of  mass-energy  way. 
palace  was  anxious  not  to  But  you’re  absolutely  sepa- 
overshadow  tbubend  of  Nel-  rated  from  humanity,”  Di- 


Tbe  Princess  of  Wales  leaving  Dukes  Hotel  in  St  James’s  Park,  London,  yesterday,  as  the  divorce  settlement  was  announced 
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son  Mandela’s  visit.  Then 
at  3.30pm  came  a deluge  of 
officialese  and  legalese 
which  was  bound  to.  do  ex- 
actly that. 

There  were  420  words 
from  the  palace,  plus  150 


aha  once  said. 

At  first  she  was  terrified 
by  this  attention  in  her  for- 
mative early  twenties.  She 
got  little  help  from  her 
more  experienced  husband. 
Later  she  was  accused  of 


from  Diana's  lawyer.  These  having  become  addicted  to 


words  brought  to  an  end  a 
bond  once  thought  to  have 
been  sealed  at  St  Paul’s  in 
1981.  when  the  pair  defined  I 
their  • commitment  by 


the  belief  that  she  could 
manipulate  it.  ' 

The  divorce  leaves  her  — 
as  a woman : who  has  said 
she  often  sobbed  herself  to  ! 


choosing  a briefer  text  to  a sleep  in  childhood  after  her 
tune  by  Gustav  Holst  as  parents  broke  up  — facing 


their  chief  weddlx 
I votn  to  thee,  my  t 


| hymn: 
utntry,  all 


the  task  of  continuing  to 
try  to  shield  their  sons 


from  the  results  of  the 
break-up. 

High  in  her  hopes  are 
said  to  be  a marriage  she 
can  cope  with  and  two  more 
children.  But  the  tabloids 
have  detected  no  sign  of  a 
suitor.  As  soon  as  they  did, 
he  would  on  previous  form 
be  frightened  off.  ■ 

She  has  pressed  her  case 
with  John  Major  to  be  a 
roving,  “ambassadress . of 
love"..  The  Prime  Minister 
referred  it  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  vetoed  it. 

Charles's  fixture  is  to  con- ! 
tinue  his  indefinite  wait  for  . 


the  throne  he  still  wants, 
after  a lifetime  of  trying  to 
prepare  himself  for  it.  In 
the  hope  that  public  mem- 
ory of  the  crisis  will  fade. 

Their  sons*  future  of 
steadily  sharpening  and 
restricting  media  attention 
was  made  clear  last  night 
in  a news  agency  report: 
"Prince  William  is  fast  be- 
coming a teenage  pin-up.” 
The  history  his  father  expe- 
rienced is  already  begin- 
ning to  repeat  itself  in'.  Wil- 
liam’s life,  with  more 
intense  publicity  and  with- 
out both  parents  by  his  side. 
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Happier  days . . . Prince  Charles  and  Diana  embracing  for  an  informal  portrait  in  1981 
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Labour  plan 
is  ‘insulf 
to  women 


The  Guardian  Saturday  July  13 199jj 


Rebaeea  Smtthevs 
Political  Correspondent 


T 


HE  Tories  yesterday 
denounced  Labour's 
plans  to  appoint  a cab' 
tnet  minister  for 
women  as  “politically  correct 
tokenism11,  as  details  emerged 
of  sweeping  new  powers  that 
would  be  given  to  the  first 
holder  of  the  post  under  a 
Blair  government 

The  proposals  are  in  a docu- 
ment on  policy  for  women. 
Governing  for  Equality,  which 
will  be  presented  by  Labour's 
spokeswoman  for  women’s 
issues,  Tessa  JowelL  to  female 
party  activists  this  weekend  at 
a pre-election  training  exer- 
cise in  Blackpool. 

As  a key  element  of 
Labour’s  pre-election  mani- 
festo programme,  the  propos- 
als develop  those  announced 
earlier  this  year,  when  the 
party  abandoned  a plan  for  a 
dedicated  ministry  of  women 
in  favour  of  a separate  unit 
within  the  Cabinet  Office. 

Such  a unit  exists  In  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Department,  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gillian  She- 
phard, Is  the  minister  with 
special  responsibility  for 
women's  issues. 

But  Labour  believes  that  by 
having  the  unit  within  the 
Cabinet  Office  — with  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Prime  Minister  — 
the  role  would  be  at  the  heart 
of  government  and  ensure 
more  transparency  in  the 
unit's  workings  than  at  pres- 
ent The  job  would  probably 
bear  the  title  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  document,  seen  by  the 
Guardian,  was  last  night 
being  studied  by  the  women's' 


committee  of  Labour's 
National  Executive  Commit- 
tee. It  says  the  minister  would 
have  “powers  to  scrutinise  all 
major  legislation."  . 

A wide-ranging  consulta- 
tion exercise  organised  by  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion and  the  Women’s 
National  Commission  in  con- 
junction with  women's 
organisations  would  lead  to 
an  annual  “agenda  for 
action",  and  all  government 
departments  would  be 
required  to  state  their  plans 
and  targets.  This  would  cul- 
minate in  an  annual  Com- 
mons debate,  but  the  women’s 
minister  would  also  be  ac- 
countable to  the  House 
through  parliamentary  ques- 
tions. 

“As  well  as  proactive  work 
to  promote  women's  equality, 
another  key  part  of  the  minis- 
ter for  women's  responsibil- 
ities will  be  the  monitoring  of 
government  action  to  ensure 
it  does  not  adversely  affect 
women",  the  document  says. 
“Much  damaging  legislation 
brought  in  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, notably  in  the  fields  of 
employment,  social  security 
and  housing,  has  been  partic- 
ularly harmful  for  women.'" 

Party  sources  were  swift  to 
play  down  the  plans,  for  fear 
they  might  be  seised  upon  as 
“politically  correct"  before 
being  finalised.  Some  MPs 
noted  privately  that  they  had 
surfaced  very  conveniently 
on  the  eve  of  tirn  women's 
conference  “as  part  of  Tessa 
Jewell's  bid  to  secure  a place 
in  the  shadow  cabinet". 

But  the  Conservative  party 
chairman,  Brian  Mawhiimey, 
said:  “We  now  learn  that 
Tony  Blair  is  not  just  auto- 
cratic but  patronising.'' 


Vote  Tory  but 
don’t  abstain, 
Blair  tells  young 


Rebecca  Smtthora 


THE  LABOUR  leader 
Tony  Blair  claimed  yes- 
terday that  he  would 
rather  young  people  voted 
Tory  than  not  at  all,  in  an  as- 
tonishingly frank  admission 
which  underlined  his  con- 
cerns about  their  growing 
alienation  from  politics. 

Mr  Blair  said  it  was  "a 
frightening  fact”  that  at  the 
last  election  2-5  million  people 
who  were  eligible  to  vote  for 
the  first  time  had  nbt 
bothered  to  do  so  — whether 
through  apathy,  cynicism  or 
a lack  of  trust  in  politicians. 

“It  reveals  a generation 
that  is  becoming  cut  off  from 
the  democratic  mainstream. 
It  is  a chronic  problem  which 
poses  a real  challenge  to  all 
politicians  and  to  all  demo- 
crats. “Let  me  say  candidly," 
he  added,  ‘1  would  rather 
young  people  voted  Tory  or 
Liberal  Democrat  or  national- 


ist or  Green  than  that  they 
didn’t  vote  at  alL" 

He  said  Labour’  had  "to 
show  them  that  politics  mat- 
ters and  that  their  vote  can 
make  a difference". 

But  in  an  encouraging  sign 
of  the  impact  of  Labour’s 
Road  to  the  Manifesto,  he 
revealed  that  the  party  took 
230.000  calls  for  information 
on  the  evening  of  the  docu- 
ment's launch  last  Thursday 
— - the  biggest  ever  response 
to  a launch  outside  a general 
election  period. 

Mr  Blair  was  speaking  at 
the  launch  of  the  latest  phase 
of  Labour's  election  mani- 
festo exercise  — a programme 
designed  to  tackle  youth  prob- 
lems which  includes  a bid  to 
persuade  companies  to  help 
cut  inner-  city  youth 
unemployment. 

Shadow  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  said  effort  was  needed 
“to  build  a national  consen- 
sus to  get  young  people  off 
benefit  and  into  work". 
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Riot  police  watching  crowds  outside  Drumcree  church  during  the  stand-off,  and  Orange  Order  members  beside  the  barbed  wire  barrier 

Ulster  pays  tragic  price  for 


David  Sharrock  charts  the 
events  of  six  days  which 
almost  seemed  to  condense 
25  years  of  the  T roubles  into 
a single,. tragic  chapter 


SUNDAY  morning. 
The  Orangemen 
march  to  the 
Church  of  the  As- 
cension at  Drum- 
cree from  the  centre  of  Porta- 
down,  the  loyalist  citadel  of 
mid-Ulster,  where  everything 
connected  with  the;  festivities 
marking  the  victory  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  Is  bigger,  brighter 
and  bolder  than  anywhere 
else  in  Northern  Ireland-. 

Harold  Gracey,  district 
grand  master  of  the  Porta- 
down  Orangemen,  has  al- 
ready held  a press  conference 
in  response  to  the  RUC  deci- 
sion to  prevent  the  church  pa- 
rade returning  home  via  the 
overwhelmingly  Catholic 
Garvaghy  Road.  “Sir  Hugh 
Axmesley  referred  to  Caster’s 
Last  Stand,  well  this  will  be 
Ulster’s  Alamo,"  be  says. 

The  Star  of  David  Accor- 


dion Band  leads  the  Orange- 
men into  the  church  on  the 
hill  from  where  they  can  see  a 
half-mile  coil  of  barbed  wire 
and  lines  of  RUC  armoured 
landrovers  blocking  the 
Drumcree  Road,  down  which 
they  have  marched  for  189 
years  back  into  Portadown. 

The  mood  Is  angry  and  con- 
fident The  Rev  John  Picker- 
ing begins  his  sermon  by  talk- 
ing of  “this  anxious  day"  and 
urges  bis  congregation  to 
"pray  fervently  to  God  that 
He  will  bring  help”. 

Prayers  over,  the  parade 
reassembles  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  The  Rev  Tom  Taylor, 
a tall,  frail  old  man  who  is 
chaplain  to  the  Orange  dis- 
trict lodge,  walks  down  to  the 
police  lines.  "I’m  sorry  that 
you’re  here  today,  I hope 
there  will  not  be  any  trouble 
and  I’ll  do  my  best  to  ensure 
that  there  wont  be,”  he  tells 


the  most  senior  RUC  officer 
behind  the  wire.  “Thank  you 
sir.”  the  officer  replies. 

The  Star  of  David  band  sets 
off  down  the  hill,  accordions 
blazing  brightly,  their  tiny 
bellows  pumped  by  diminu- 
tive teenage  girls  in  corn- 
flower blue  uniform.  “Go  on 
right  into  them!  Over  the  top 
erf  them!"  come  the  cheers. 
"Bastards,  Bruton’s  playboys. 
What’s  it  like  to  work  for  a 
foreign  government.  I sup- 
pose they're  teaching  you 
Gaelic  now,  are  they?” 

The  day  is  unfolding  like 
some  ritual  re-enactment  of 
an  ancient  battle.  Mr  Gracey 
marches  his  men  back  up  the 
hill  and  informs  the  crowds 
that  "in  a few  hours  the  rest 
of  the  province  will  be  show- 
ing their  strength,  heading 
this  way.  If  we  foil  in  this  the 
Protestant  people  know  this 
time  we  are  finished." 

The  stand-off  begins,  just  as 
12  months  earlier.  Except  this 
time  the  Orangemen  are  bet- 
ter organised.  Press  liaison 
officers  are  on  hand,  as  are 
squadrons  of  wives  preparing 
tea  and  sandwiches.  A young 
lorry  driver  from  the  country- 
side declares:  “We're  the  last 
Protestant  fighting  nation  in 
Europe.  My  father-in-law  and , 
two  uncles  have  been  mur- 


dered by  the  IRA.  The  Ulster 
Protestant  is  being  ethnically 
cleansed  from  his  land." 

The  Reverend  Ian  Paisley 
arrives  to  more  cheers,  man- 
aging to  combine  the  sinister 
with  the  comic  in  black  suit 
and  Hamburg.  He  calls  the 
RUC  chief  constable  Sir  Hugh 
Annesley  — who  is  retiring  in 
November  — a “despicable 
and  miserable  sinner”.  He 
has  warned  John  Major  that 
any  attempt  to  forcefully 
break  up  the  protest  would 
lead  to  “a  full-scale  rising*’. 

Someone  jokes  that  Sir 
Hugh  “is  lighting  the  blue 
touch-paper  and  retiring”. 
Reports  filter  through  erf  road 
blocks  and  skirmishing  away 
from  Drumcree. 

The  place  is  crawling  with 
reverends:  die  Rev  Martin 
Smyth,  leader  of  foe  Orange 
Order,  arrives.  Last  year  he 
stayed  away,  drawing  fierce 
criticism  and  losing  badly  in 
the  Ulster  Unionist  Party 
leadership  battle  to  David 
Trimble,  hero  of  the  original 
Siege  of  Drumcree.  "Martin's 
learnt  his  lesson,”  says  a 
smug  Orangeman.  He  cer- 
tainly has.  “There  comes  a 
moment  when  if  we  are 
breaking  the  law  then  we 
have  got  to  suffer  that  penal- 
ty," Mr  Smyth  tells  reporters. 


"The  RUC  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  can  block  roads." 

Monday 

A man  has  been  found  dead  in 
a vehicle  near  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh.  The  killing 
bears  the  hallmarks  of  a loyal- 
ist paramilitary  assassina- 
tion. It  is  a chilling  develop- 
ment: before  the  loyalist 
ceasefire  In  October  1994 
many  Catholics  were  mur- 
dered in  mid-Ulster  on  Sun- 
day evenings. 

Michael  McGoldrick's  body 
was  found  halfway  between  a 
largely  Protestant  and  a 
largely  Catholic  village.  The 
patchwork  quilt  of  Ulster’s 
history  Is  never  more  clear 
than  in  these  normally  tran- 
quil townlands,  where  most  of 
the  good  land  is  owned  by 
Protestants  and  everybody 
carries  a map  of  the  territo- 
rial status  quo  In  their  minds. 

Back  at  Drumcree  the  Cath- 
olic residents  of  the  Garvaghy 
Road  are  making  the  security 
forces  welcome,  providing  tea 
and  biscuits.  It  is  like  1989  all 
Over  again,  when  the  army 
came  to  the  relief  of  belea- 
guered Catholic  areas  under 
attack  from  Protestants. 

Excited  children  crawl  over 
and  into  Saxon  armoured  car- 
riers, try  on  camouflage  hel- 


mets and  peer  down  the 
sights  of  rifles.  Even  more  ex- 
traordinary, the  Gaelic  Ath- 
letic Association  playing  field 
has  been  transformed  into  a 
army  supply  staging  post. 

Tuesday 

“It's  afl  a bit  petty,  isn’t  it?” 
says  an  old  man  from  the  Gar- 
vaghy Road  out  walking  his 
dog.  “I  mean  on  both  sides. 
It’s  only  a parade,  but  they've 
never  once  asked  in  all  those 
years  whether  we  mind.  It’s 
always  been  rough  for  Catho- 
lics in  Fortadown." 

John  Taylor,  deputy  leader 
of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party, 
is  across  the  barbed  wire.  An- 
other Drumcree  Siege  casu- 
alty. he  is  now  making 
amends  for  his  comments  last 
year  that  he  did  not  "prance 
on  streets". 

That  error  probably  cost 
him  the  leadership.  Mr 
Taylor  warns  that  100,000  Or- 
angemen may  descend  on 
Drumcree  on  Friday  and  that 
the  majority  community  “is 
swinging  strongly  against  foe 
RUC  . . . the  situation  is  dete- 
riorating rapidly”. 

Up  at  the  wire  the  front  line 
police  are  being  baited.  "Hey 
I know  you."  shouts  an  Or- 
angeman. “You’re  from  Car- 
rick,  I know  where  you  live. 


Mail  monopoly 
‘to  be  dropped’ 


SwimuMBw 
Labour  Editor 


THE  Government  yester- 
day moved  to  suspend 
the  Post  Office's  monop- 
oly on  mail  costing  less  than 
£1.  insisting  it  had  no  choice 
in  view  of  the  escalation  of 
the  postal  workers'  dispute 
Ian  Lang.  Trade  and  Indus- 
try Secretary,  triceered  foe 
process  to  allow'  other  carri- 
ers to  enter  the  mass  letter 
market  by  formally  writing 
the  Post  Office  chairman.  Sir 
Michael  Heron. 

After  consultations  — and 
assuming  the  dispute  is  still 
unresolved  — the  Govern- 
ment would  then  have  to  lay  ,i 
stahitory  instrument  before 
Parliament  to  make  the  loss! 
change. 

But  business  and  union 
sources  were  sceptical  yester- 
day that  any  courier  company 
would  be  able  to  fake  s:cnifi 
cant  advantage  of  the  monop- 
oly's suspension  — - particu- 
larly as  the  Commtmicatmn 
Workers’  Union  (CWUl  has 
called  four  strikes  nf  between 
24  and  48  hnurs.  rasher  than 
an  indefinite  stoppage.  At 
present,  the  private  sector  is 
restricted  to  carrying  pack- 
ages with  a delivery  charge  of 
more  than  £1. 

.Man  .tones,  chief  executive 
of  TNT  — the  largest  private 
letter  comer  to  the  world  — 
said  last  night  there  was  no 
question  of  his  firm  making 


serious  inroads  into  the  Royal 
Mail's  business  if  it  was  "only 
a suspension",  though  TNT* s 
business  had  been  boosted  by 
20  per  cent  during  the  first 
two  one-day  stoppages. 

“The  Post  Office  delivers  B5 
million  letters  a day  to  29  mil- 
lion addresses.  For  someone 
: to  come  in  for  a couple  of  days 
f to  set  up  that  infra  slructure  is 
j clearly  impractical.”  he  said 
i Liz  Hawks  well,  of  the  inter- 
j national  courier  company 
> DHL,  said  that  neither  her 
’>  firm  nor  any  other  was 
| “geared  up"  to  take  art  van 
I tage  of  the  monopoly  suspen- 
; sion  But  DHL  was  concerned 
( that  tr  could  bo  used  by  some 
; companies  to  cherry- pick  off 
i the  prune  nnmnwrial  areas. 

1 The  Department  of  Trade 
; and  Industry  left  open  the 
| question  of  whether  the  suv 
j pension  would  he  abandoned 
' once  the  postal  dispute  was 
settled  — as  happened  when 
the  monopoly  was  lifted 
during  the  seven- week  1971 
pw4.il  strike  — but  Whitehall 
sources  said  the  suspension 
was  aimed  at  protecting  con- 
sumers rather  than  at  hark 
door  privatisation 
Alan  Johnson.  CUT  joint 
Senwnl  secretary,  arcued  yes- 
terday th;if  the  suspension 
was  unlikely  to  be  dropped  at 
the  end  of  flu-  dispute  and 
warned  that  the  move  could 
end  up  destroying  foe  Post 
Office's  “ability  to  offer  a uni- 
versal service  at  n uniform 
price". 


Mandela  turns  history  full  circle 


continued  fnm  page  1 
visit  Uke  this  every  week,” 
Clinton  Brance  said,  hys- 
terical with  Joy. 

The  walkabout  was  cur- 
tailed because  of  the  rush  to 
touch  the  great  man.  ‘It's  a 
problem  if  it  gets  out  of 
hand,”  said  Prince  Charles, 
who  had  been  trying  to 
shake  hands  with  people  ig- 
noring him  in  their  effort  to 
reach  Mr  Mandela. 

As  people  walked  over 
the  police  cars  or  broke 
through  the  lines.  Mr  Man- 
dela. laughing  and  joking, 
was  helped  into  the  car.  Se- 
curity men  had  to  struggle 
with  the  surging  fans  to 
free  bis  daughter.  Princess 
Zcnani.  and  the  door  of  the 
royal  car  so  that  she  could 
join  her  father  and  the 
prince.  The  police,  grossy 
out numbered,  dealt  with 
the  mayhem  with  good  hu- 
mour. “One  love”,  said  the 
DJ  over  the  massive  sound 
system.  “Let’s  show  them 
we  can  behave.** 

Once  the  cars  hud  broken 
through  foe  throng  that 
lined  foe  Brixton  Road,  Mr 
Mandela  swept  across  the 
Thames  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  where,  hours  be- 
fore he  arrived,  thousands 
of  people  had  encircled  Nel- 
son's Column,  bringing 
truffle  to  a near-standstill. 

Emotions  ran  high  as 
many  in  the  crowd  who  had 
fought  for  a free  South  Af- 
rica during  Mr  Mandela’s 
27  years  In  prison  saw  his- 
tory come  frill  circle  as  he 
spoke  from  the  balcony  of 
South  Africa  House  that 


What  they  said  then  about  Mandela 


CCThe  ANC  and  Us 
■ leader.  Nelson  Man- 
deb. have  nn  more  claim  to 
be  saints  or  heroes  than  do 
the  Provisional  IRA." 

Daily  Mail. June  11 1988 

"He  is  not  a prisoner  of  con- 
science In  foe  Amnesty  inter- 
national sense,  since  he  es- 
poused, and  espouses  still, 
violence  os  a means  nr  bring- 
ing about  change  in  South  Af- 
rica . . He  himself  underwent 
military  training.'* 

Spectator,  August  G 19BR 

"It  is  absurd  to  regard  him  as 
a combination  nf  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mother  Teresa  and 
John  the  Baptist.  It  is  absurd 
to  celebrate  his  release  as  if  It 
was  same  Second  Coming.  He 
went  to  jail  not  as  a symbol  of 
freedom  but  as  a symbol  of 
violence." 

Sun,  February  32 1990 

"Mr  John  Carlisle,  chairman 
of  the  British  South  Africa 
parliamentary  group  and  con- 


Lord  Tebbit:  *1  was  wrong; 
he  has  my  admiration’ 

servative  MP  for  Luton  north, 
calls  on  the  Home  Secretary 
to  investigate  the  'extreme 
leftwing'  attitude  of  foe  BBC. 
He  said  'the  BBC  have  gone 
bananas  over  this  and  seem  to 
bo  joining  those  who  are  mak- 
ing Mandela  a Clirist-ltke  fig- 
ure. This  hero  worship  is 
very  much  misplaced  ...  He 
would  have  been  best  to  have 


stopped  at  home  rather  than 
creating  false  hopes  by  travel- 
ling abroad'." 

Independent.  April  17 1990 

"Norman  Tebblt  called  for  all 
economic  and  sporting  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  to 
be  lifted.  He  argued  that  it 
was  time  the  country  was 
brought  back  folly  into  foe 
world  fold.  The  former  Con- 
servative Party  chairman 
also  dismissed  as  'simplistic' 
the  idea  that  democracy  in 
South  Africa  had  to  mean  a 
one-man.  one- vote  system  ex- 
isting elsewhere  in  the  West, 
it  would  be  'some  years’  be- 
fore such  a system  was  practi- 
cal. Mr  Tebbit  told  business- 
men in  -lohannesburg." 

Times.  September  25 1990 

•**.  I admit  it.  I was  wrong 
‘n  ,the  about  Nelson  Man- 

"S*  ho  has  done  for 

South  Africa  could  not  have 
been  achieved  by  anyone  else. 
He  has  both  my  admiration 
and  best  wishes." 

Norman  Tebbit,  July  31 399s 


had  once  hymbolised 
apartheid. 

Labour  MP  Rnbcrt 
Hughes.  Who  led  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Movement  In 
Britain  for  22  years,  said: 
"Like  many  many  people.  I 
never  believed  I would  sec 
this  day.  It's  marvellous.” 

"As  your  servant  I have 
come  to  thank  yon,”  Mr 


Mandela  told  them.  He  said 
the  difficult  task  was  only 
begin!  ng  — that  they  had  to 
fight  ever  harder  to  ensure 
South  Africa's  future.  “I 
am  leaving  this  country  full 
of  strength  and  hope  be- 
cause there  are  men  and 
women  like  you  who  will 
never  fall  us,”  he  said. 

Phil  Winter,  from  Cam- 


den. looked  on  in  awe 
wish  I could  get  in 
Pocket  and  go  back  v 

him. 

- EarI>  Etht?  morning, 
Britain  awoke, 
Mandela’s  plane  left  Hei 
row.  leaving  the  countr 
EJ  with  foe  man.  * 
nut  she 

toll  still  in  salute. 
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Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry  Adams  looks  past  police  at  Orangemen  parading  in  Belfast  yesterday,  hours  after  Protestants  lit  a huge  bonfire  in  the  city  centre  photographs-  jerque  delay 

week  of  living  dangerously 


Who's  looking  after  your  wife 
and  children  tonight?” 

Wednesday 

The  temperature  is  rising.  By 
day  Dnimcree  looks  like  a 
gymkhana,  the  fields  full  of 
family  saloon  cars,  families 
picknicking  and  Radio  Or- 
ange — broadcasting  on  me- 
dium wave  1690 — blaring  out 
a steady  diet  of  propaganda 
' and  music,  including  songs  of 
the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force. 

An  earthmover  arrives  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  sending 
the  RUC  and  army  into  a pan- 
ic.. Burly  men  begin  welding 
armour-plating  to  the  cabin. 
There  is  talk  of  smashing 
through  the.  defences,  now 
grown  to  two  lines  of  barbed 
wire  and  a set  of  concrete 
“dragons  teeth”  in  the  nar- 
row lane.  .Tonight  is  the 
night  The  men  from  Belfast 
will  be  arriving  ...  not  Or- 
angemen, says  one  of  the 
press  liaison  officers  coyly. 

An  older  man  is  worried.  “I 
don't  like  them  boys  coming 
down  here,  they're  a rough 
crowd,  not  like  us  at  aJL  It 
could  get  out  of  hand,”  he 
feared. 

But  hopes  are  also  rising  of 
a deal  to  bring  the  Portadown 
Orangemen  down  the  Gar- 
vaghy Road  after  alL  Mr 


i) 
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Trimble  has  been  meeting 
church  leaders. 

Thursday  ’ . | 

The  deal,  is  off  but  the  parade 
is  going  through.  After  two 
hours  of  talks  the  Catholic 
primate  Cahal  Daly  and  the 
Church  of  Ireland  archbishop 
Robin  Barnes  have  failed  to 
find  common  ground  between 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Gar- 
vaghy  Road  residents.  The 
RUC  has  made  a 180  degree 
about-turn  on  the  original 
policy  of  resisting  the  threat 
of  force.  Sheer  numbers  have 


•There  comes  a 
moment  when  if 
we  are  breaking 
the  law  then  we 
have  got  to  suffer 
the  penalty.  The 
RUC  are  not  the 
only  ones  who 
can  block  roads* 

-Marlin  Smyth, 
Orange  leader 


swung  them  around.  The  Or- 
angeman are  del  ighftyi  but 
urge  one,  another  not  to  be 
triumphallsL 

‘There  must  be  no  sign  of 
triumphalism  along  any  part 
of  the  route;  to  do  so  would  be 
folly  for  any  fixture  parades,” 
the  radio  man  says.  The  Star 
of  David  Accordion  band  as- 
sumes its  position  at  the  front 
of  1,300  men.  The  flag  of  Israel 
flutters  puzzlingly  beneath 
that  of  Ulster  on  a telegraph 
pole.  “It's  because  Israel  takes 
a very  firm  line  on  terror- 
ism, "says  one  man. 


“Three  cheers  to  the  RUC 
for  bringing  us  together,” 
shouts  an  Orangeman.  A 
Royal  Engineers  unit  pulls 
aside  the  barbed  wire  and  lets 
the  parade  through.  To  the 
solemn  tone  of  a slow  drum- 
beat they  bead  down  the  lane. 
Riot  police  dressed  in  body  ar- 
mour point  plastic  bullet  guns 
at  the  Garvaghy  Road. 

The  violence  erupts  when  a 
petrol  bomb  is  thrown,  draw- 
ing an  immediate  and  sus- 
tained response  from  the 
police.  A young  woman  hold- 
ing her  baby  son  in  her  arms 
stoops  and  picks  up  a stone 
from  her  garden,  then  hurls  it 
into  the  marching  Orange- 
men. The  baby  starts  to  cry. 
“Youse  Orange  bastards!”  she 
screams,  her  face  contorted  in 
rage. 

The  Orangemen  remgin 
stony-faced,  silent,  eyes  look- 
ing straight  ahead,-.  At  the 
lower  end  of  fee  Garvaghy 
Road  they  are  met  by  an  .ec- 
static crowd  of  loyalists,  chil- 
dren, old  and  young  women 
and  men.  The  band  strikes  up 
with  Killaloo,  the  song  of  fee 
Irish  Rangers.  The  faces  of 
the  Orangemen  melt  into 
smiles  of  relief  and,  yes. 
triumph. 

“Bow  do  I feel?  Tired,  but 
we  finally  got  home  from 


church  and  now  all  I want  to  1 
do  is  go  home  and  sleep,”  says 
a middle-aged  man,  picking 
1 his  eight-year-old  son  up  and 
embracing  his  wife.  • 

“We  did  what  we  set  out  to 
do.” 

Around  midnight  bonfires 
are  lit  across  loyalist  areas  of 
Northern  Ireland,  but  the 
crowds  are  thin  and  seem 
dispirited,  worn  out  perhaps. 
Maybe  there’s  even  a bad 
taste  in  the  month. 

Nobody  seems  to  be  cele- 
brating. Across  Belfast  and 
Derry  it  is  the  turn  of  nation- 
alist districts  to  riot  Three 
policemen  are  shot  none  of 
them  are  seriously  injured. 


Friday 

The  Twelfth  of  July,  the  high 
point  of  fee  marching  calen- 
dar, and  on  the  Ormeau  Road 
In  Belfast  a repeat  of  the  Siege 
of  Drumcree  is  being  avoided 
by  massive  security  force. 
The  biggest  parade  of  fee  year 
snaltftft  through  Betfest  to  fee 
Field  at  Edenderry.  “This  Is 
the  worst  Twelfth  I've  seen  in 
40  years,”  says  a spectator. 
“There’s  usually  a good  mood 
and  a bit  of  crack,  but  not  this 
year.”  The  loyalist  pipe  bands 
keep  up  a day-long  tattoo  of 
military  music,  but  fee  note 
is  different  The  drumbeat 
has  come  to  .the  fore,  drown- 
ing out  the  melody. 


THE  Lloyd’s  of  London 
insurance  market  one 

of  the  pillars  of  the 
City,  yesterday 
brought  its  near  fatal  run  of 
loss-making  years  to  an  end 
when  it  unveiled  a record 
profit  of  £1.084  billion  for 
1993. 

Lloyd’s,  which  reports  its 
results  three  years  in  arrears, 
lost  nearly  £8  billion  between 
1988  and  1992.  . The  losses 
nearly  caused  the  collapse  of 
the  market  and  thousands  of 
its  investors  — the  Names 
whose  wealth  has  tradition- 
ally ' formed  Lloyd’s  capital 
base  — were  almost  bank- 
rupted. 

.The  stress  has  led  to  the 
suicide  of  several  Names. 
Thousands  of  others  have 
fought  for  compensation 
through  the  courts  where 
they  claimed  successfully  that 
their  multi-million  pound 
losses  had  been  caused  by  the 
incompetence  and  negligence 
of  underwriters  and  agents. 

Lloyd’s  is  finalising  a £3.1 
billion  rescue  package  for  its 
Names.  They  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  key  aspects  of  this  at 
the  market's  annual  general 
meeting  on  Monday. 

Chief  executive  Ron  SawHW 
said  the  1993  profit  was 
“remarkable"  and  proved  that 
the  market  was  firmly  back  on 
course.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  result  was  partly  due  to 
higher  insurance  rates  and  fee 
lar-V  cf  catastrophes  Hitring  the 
year,  but  he  also  insisted  it 
showed  that  Lioyd’s  under- 
writers were  highly  skilled 
professionals. 

Mr  Sandler  also  stressed 
that  the  1993  result  was  not  a 
one-off  — 1994  was  likely  to 
produce  a £1  billion  profit  and 
19%  a profit  of  £880  million. 

Chairman  David  Rowland 
added  that  Lloyd’s  was  now 
simply  experiencing  the  nor- 
mal fluctuations  of  fee  insur- 
ance cycle,  compared  with  the 
loss-hit  1980s  when  rates  plu- 
metted  in  an  unprecedented 
way. 

Mr  Rowland,  who  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the 
restructuring  of  Lloyd’s,  said 
fee  reality  behind  fee  turn- 
around in  Lloyd's  fortunes  I 


ways  enjoyed  a reputation  for 
being  willing  to  underwrite 
quirky  risks,  as  well  as  the 
staple  insurance  business. 

Mr  Rowland  seized  the 
chance  to  insist  once  again 
that  the  rescue  plan  is  fee 
best  the  Names  can  hope  for. 
“If  this  fails,  there  is  not  some 
magical  deal  around  the 
comer.” 

But  rebel  Names  are  still 
lobbying  for  changes  in  fee 
deal.  Some  are  even  threaten- 
ing to  stop  the  rescue  plan  by 
accusing  Lloyd’s  of  fraud. 

Lloyd's  will  not  finally 
know  whether  the  Names 
have  accepted  fee  deal  until 
the  end  of  August.  Mr  Row- 
land said  fee  rescue  had  to 
achieve  two  aims.  “We  have 
to  end  the  litigation  and  we 
have  to  collect  £360  million  of 
outstanding  money  from  the 
Names,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  believed  fee  deal 
was  strongly  supported  by  fee 
majority  of  Names,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  some 
believed  they  were  being  hard 
done  by.  In  particular,  the 
Paying  Names  Action  Group, 
which  represents  Names  who 
have  paid  their  losses  to  date, 
is  arguing  that  these  pay- 
ments have  been  ignored  in 
the  settlement  offer. 

But  Mr  Rowland  gave  these 
Names  no  hope  of  a better 
deal  “I  have  every  sympathy 
with  them.  I am  one  of  them. 
But  I personally  feel  we  have 
done  the  best  settlement  pro- 
posal that  could  possibly  be 
done.  The  world  is  not  a Cur 
place,”  he  said. 

Mr  Rowland  pointed  out 
that  although  Names  have 
suffered  greatly,  more  than 
12,000  were  continuing  to 
underwrite. 

Both  chiefs  stressed  that 
Lloyd's  is  planning  for  fee 
future.  Rigorous  cost-cutting  is 
on  the  agenda,  together  with 
expansion  into  the  far  eastern 
insurance  markets.  In  the 
longer  term,  it  is  likely  feat 
Lloyd’s  heavily  criticised  sys- 
tem of  self-regulation  will  be 
scrapped  in  favour  cf  external 
regulation  by  fee  Department 
cf  Trade  and  Industry. 

UoyiTs  last  stand,  page  24; 


Blair  spurns 
26pc  pay  rise 


Labour  collars 
Cantona’s  shirt 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
Poetical  Correspondent 

LABOUR  leader  Tony 
Blair  yesterday  sought 
to  defuse  continuing 
controversy  over  the  infla- 
tion-busting 26  per  cent  pay 
rise  which  MPs  voted  them- 
selves by  insisting  he  will 
accept  only  a.  3 per  cent  rise 
. as  Leader  of  the  . Opposition.  . 

Mr  Blair  became  fee  only 
one  of  the  three  main  party 
leaders  — who  had  all  urged 
their  MPs  to  vote  for  3 per 
cent  — to  publicly  disclose  his 
plans  after  Wednesday’s  Com- 
mons vote. 

While  Downing  Street  has 
officially  described  John.  Ma- 
jor’s decision  on  the  issue  as 
“a  private  matter’-',  he  was  last 
night  described  by  a senior 
Cabinet  source  as  having' 
opted  "to  follow  his  own 
advice”  in  accepting  only  3 . 
per  cent.  He  has  told  the  Cabi- ; 
net  and  ministerial  colleagues  1 
that  they  must  decide  person- 
ally whether  to  accept  fee  full 
26  per  -cent' increase  reconi- ' 
mended  by  the  independent 
Senior  Salaries  Review  Body. 

But  the  decisions  by  Mr 
Blair  and  Mr  Major  were  not 
matched  by  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat leader,  who  had  also 
urged  his  MPS  to  exercise 
restraint:  Sources  close  to 
Paddy  Ashdown  said  he 
would  take  fee  frill  26  per 
cent  “After  all,  he  is  only 
a backbencher's  pay,  ana 
most  of  his  MPs  ignored  his 


advice  anyway.  He  is  not  go- 
ing to  feel  bad  about  it” 

MPs  ignored  their  leaders’ 
pleas  and  awarded  them- 
selves £9.000  a year  to  put 
backbenchers  on  £43,000. . . 

The  board  also  recom- 
mended that  from  after  the 
general  election,  the  Prime 
Minister’s  salary  would. rise 
to  £143,000  — an  MP*s  salary 
of  £43,000  plus  a Prime  Minis- 
terial salary  of  £100,000  — 
from  £84^17  now. 

Mr  Blair  was  clearly  trying 
to  avoid  an  embarrassing  col- 
lision with  his  shadow  cabi- 
net colleagues  when  he  in- 
sisted be  was  not  criticising 
them  for  their  action. 

The  Labour  leader,  who 
was  bn  £66,992  as  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  said:  “I  am  in 
quite  a different  position  from 
my  colleagues.  I am  paid  for 
more  than  they  are.  I voted 
for  8 per  cent  — that  is  what  I 
shall  take.  I make  no  criti- 
cism bf.feose  in  a different 
position!”  ' 

On  Wednesday  night  Mr 
Blair  was  joined  by  only  two 
of  his  shadow  cabinet  col- 
leagues — Gordon  Brown  and 
chief  whip  Donald  Dewar.  — ‘ 
in  voting  for  the  3 per  cent 
recommendation.  Of  the  43 

Labour  MPs  who  voted  for  S 
par  cent  the  majority  were 
left-whig  backbenchers.  Mr 
Major  was  deserted  by  more 
than  80  ministers  —who  were 
either  absent  or  abstained- 
from  the  key  vote.. 


Stuart  WBar 

Maybe  it  wsb  the 
neatly  starched  collar 
— in  the  .trademark 
up-turned  position,  of  course. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  just  fee 
striking  red  colour.  Whatever 
the  attraction,  the  shirt  worn 
by  Manchester  United  hero 
Eric  Cantona,  in  fee  FA  Cup 
final  has  fetched  £17,500  for 
New  Labour’s  general  elec- 
tion battle  chest 
The  buyer  and  proud  new 
Owner  Of  thu  shirt  is  animal 
rights  campaigner  Brian 
Davies.  Mr  Davies,  head  of  the 
Florida-based  International 
Fund  for  Animal  Welfare 
QFAW),  beat  off  stiff  opposi- 
tion from  Piers  Morgan,  editor 
cf  the  Daily  Mirror,  after  fren- 
zied bidding  at  an  auction 
bald  at  a glittering  fund-rais- 
ing dinner  at  fee  Savoy  hotel 
on  Thursday  evening 
IFAW  is  one  of  the  world’s 
biggest  antrhal  rights  groups, 
wife  500,000  members  In  Brit- 
ain and  i»HmpTn«  around  the 
world.-  One  campaigner  yes- 
terday described  Mr  Davies 
as  a “shrewd  cookie”.  He 
said:  “He’ll  probhbly  be  able 
to  sell  it  on  for  a profit" 

A spokesman  for  IFAW  said 
Mr  Davies  had  used  funds 
from  another  organisation  he 
founded,  tire  Political  Animal 
Lobby,  to  buy  fee  shirt  "We 
will  now  be  looking  at  ways  to 
use  the  shirt  to  raise  fimds  for 
animal  welfare,"  he  added. 
Bids  for  Ryan  Giggs's  shirt  I 


Rich  pickings 

□ May  1996:  cricket  bat 
used  by  Don  Bradman  to 
score  212  runs  for  Australia 
agatnyt  England  in  1937; 
£23,000. 

□ October  1994:  Ray  Ken- 
nedy’s Liverpool  shirt  from 
the  1977  European  Cop 
final;  £2,200. 

□ November  1995:  Man- 
chester United  captain  Noel 
Cantwell’s  1963FA  Cup 
final  shirt;  £1,300. 

O 1994:  Vivien  Leigh's 
Oscar  for  Gone  With  the 
Wind;  £346,000. 

□ August  1993:  Evian 
bottle  nsed  to  imitate  oral 
sex  in  In  Bed  With 
Madonna;  £770. 


paled  In  comparison,  with  an 
anonymous  bidder  stumping 
up  £5,000.  The  shirts,  donated 
by  United  manager  and 
Labour  supporter  Alex  Fergu- 
son, were  auctioned  by  fee 
actor,  Stephen  Fry. 

Stars  of  stage  , and  screen 
mingled  with  politicians  and 
captains  of  industry,  all  pay- 
ing £500  for  the  privilege  and 
the  cause.  Back-of-fee-enve- 
lope  calculations  by  party 
officials  put  fee  total  focome 
at  around  £200.000. 

Among  the  450  diners  were 
Sir  Richard  Attenborough 
and  film  producer  David  Putt- 
nam,  and  actors  Jeremy 
Irons;  Sinead  Cusack  and 
Richard  Wilson. 


If  you’d  Bte  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery.  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 


IF  CHECKERS 
have  a couple  of 


CERS  ever  gets  to  be  an  international  sport,  we  probably 
pie  of  gold  medalists  here  at  Jack  Daniel  Distillery. 


Our  anployees  have  plenty  of  time  to  pracuce.Truth  is, 
there’s  not  much  else  to  do  while  we’re  waiting  for  our 
whiskey  to  age.  So  we  work  on  our  crowns  and  jumps 


o 


The  big  one, the  really  huge  white  guy  with  such  pale  skin 
and  that  moon-shaped  face  under  the  black  glasses  — he  was 
the.gatecrasher  who  came  in  with  Jones.  Marlon  Brando;  or 
Leroy,  as  Jones  and  Masekela  call  him.  “Leroy’s  a nickname, 
old  New  Yoric  story,  you  don’t  want  to  go  into  that.” 

Dina  Rabinovitch  talks  to  Quincy  Jones 


and  storytelling,  while  the  lainessee  Whiskey  inside 
our  charred  oak  barrels  gains  the  rareness  you've  corn* 
to  expect.  Hurrying  only  harms  good  whiskey; 


3 to  a 


Outlook  page  17 


according  to  these  men,  it’s  not  much  help 
checker  player,  either. 


IACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

Ell  takes  tough  line  on 
Outrageous’  Cuba  bill 


The  Saturday  July  jgjjgg 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 
and  Ian  Black  hi  London 


THE  European  Union 
is  Stepping  up  pres- 
sure on  President 
Clinton  to  drop  action 
against  non-American  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  Cuba. 

EU  countries  are  prepared 
to  retaliate  and  their  foreign 
and  trade  ministers,  includ- 
ing Malcolm  Rtfkind,  “will  be 
equipped  with  a series  of  op- 
tions" for  direct  action  when 
they  meet  in  Brussels  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  a Euro- 
pean Commission  spokesman 
said. 

These  range  from  a asking 
the  World  Trade  Organisation 
to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the 
US  legislation  — the  Helms- 
Burton  Act  — to  imposing 
visa  or  work-permit  restric- 
tions on  American  business- 
men and  their  families. 


Support  in  the  EU  for  tough 
action  has  grown  since  the  US 
announced  on  Wednesday 
that  nine  executives  of  a Ca- 
nadian mining  group  operat- 
ing in  Cuba  — two  of  whom 
are  British  — would  be 
barred  from  entering  the  US. 

The  exclusion  order  also  ap- 
plies to  families  of  the  barred 
executives. 

It  emerged  that  John  Major 
has  told  Mr  Clinton  in  a pri- 
vate letter  of  Britain’s  deep 
concern  about  the  decision, 
which  prompted  a chorus  of 
public  accusations  from  Lon- 
don on  Thursday  that  Ameri- 
ca’s “wrong-headed"  action 
was  damaging  transatlantic 
relations. 

Privately,  weirds  such  as 
“outrageous"  are  being  used. 

Mr  Major's  letter,  dated 
July  9.  was  intended  to  under- 
line the  seriousness  of  the 
British  complaint  and  signal 
determined  opposition  if 


Washington  pursues  Us 
policy. 

He  wrote  earlier  complain' 
mg  about  planned  legislation 
designed  to  punish  non-US 
companies  trading  with  Iran 
and  Libya 

“The  letter  doesn’t  spell  out 
specific  retaliation,  but  it 
does  flag  up  why  we  consider 
the  legislation  to  be  unaccept- 
able and  explains  the  concern 
caused  by  the  extra-territorial 
effect,”  said  a Whitehall 
source. 

The  degree  of  European 
anger  was  underlined  by  a de- 
cision by  Jacques  Santer,  the 
Commission's  president,  to 
write  to  Mr  Clinton  asking 
him  to  exercise  his  discretion 
to  waive  part  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr  Clinton  has  until  Tues- 
day to  decide  whether  to  post- 
pone for  six  months  the 
element  which  allows  US  citi- 
zens and  companies  to  claim 


damages  in  American  courts 
from  firms  which  have  assets 
in  Cuba. 

Reports  from  the  US  have 
suggested  that  Mr  Clinton, 
who  is  under  strong  electoral 
pressure  from  Florida’s  Cu- 
ban exile  community,  is  plan- 
ning to  let  the  legislation 
stand. 

If  that  happens,  EU 
countries  are  expected  to 
retaliate,  either  together  or 
individually. 

Ministers  may  instruct  am- 
bassadors to  reach  agreement 
on  retaliation  later  in  the 
week. 

Another  possibility  is  for 
countries  to  withdraw  work 
permits  from  American  busi- 
ness executives  or  demand 
visas  for  business  trips, 
though  British  officials  are 
lukewarm  about  such  tit-for- 
tat  retail  atian.“We  don’t  want 
to  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot"  said  one. 


‘Baseball  test’ 
opens  US  doors 


Jonathan  FTeedland 
In  Washington 


Remember  Norman 

Tebbit’s  cricket  test? 
Now  the  United  States 
has  its  very  own  measure  of 
national  identity:  the  base- 
ball test. 

The  highest  US  immigra- 
tion court  has  ruled  that  a 
passionate  interest  in  the 
national  pastime,  fluency 
in  English  and  a good  job  in 
Los  Angeles  are  enough  to 
win  a place  in  the  country. 

Immigration  activists 
have  been  stunned  by  the 
unprecedented  case  of  Or- 
lando Orddttez,  whose  orig- 
inal request  for  political 
asylum  was  denied  — but 
who  has  now  been  allowed 
to  stay  because  he  has  be- 
come so  “American". 

The  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  has  cancelled 
a deportation  order  against 
Mr  Orddhez.  ruling  that  to 
send  him  back  to  Nicaragua 
would  constitute  a “hard- 
ship”, not  because  he  has 
family  in  the  US  — the 
usual  qualification  — but 
because  “be  is  fully  assimi- 
lated into  American  cul- 
ture and  society". 

The  five-member  tribunal 


was  impressed  that  the  Nic- 
araguan bad  mastered 
English,  went  to  church 
every  week  and  was  a 
“baseball  enthusiast  who 
attends  many  games  each 
year”.  Noting  that  Mr  Or- 
donez. aged  24,  also  went  to 
school  in  the  US.  it  ruled: 
“This  assimilation  makes 
the  prospect  of  readjust- 
ment to  life  in  Nicaragua 
much  harder  than  would- 
ordinarily  be  the  case." 

Anti-immigration  cam- 
paigners fear  the  decision 
will  open  the  floodgates.  In 
California  alone,  thousands 
of  Central  American  refu- 
gees face  deportation. 

“People  know  that  if  they 
get  in.  they’re  going  to  be 
able  to  stay  and  that  itself 
is  an  incentive  to  illegal  im- 
migration.” Ira  Mehlman 
of  the  Federation  for  Amer- 
ican Immigration  Reform 
said  yesterday. 

“This  is  a dream  come 
true.”  said  Mr  Ordonez, 
who  plays  softball  and 
baseball  in  a Los  Angeles 
league. 

However,  whether  bis 
sporting  enthusiasm  is 
really  a sign  of  assimilation 
Is  a moot  point:  baseball  is 
also  the  national  game  in 
Nicaragua. 


US  gays  lose 
marriage  vote 


Our  Correspondent 
In  Washington 


THE  struggle  for  gay 
rights  in  the  United 
States  suffered  a serious 
blow  yesterday,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  by  a 
large  margin  to  outlaw  mar- 
riages between  couples  of  the 
same  sex. 

With  President  Bill  Clinton 
committed  to  approving  the 
ban  — which  has  become  one 
of  the  surprise  issues  of  this 
year's  presidential  election 
campaign  lesbian  and  gay 
activists  lamented  yester- 
day’s result  as  an  assault  on 
their  civil  rights  and  another 
cause  for  their  growing  disen- 
chantment with  the  White 
House. 

“We’re  treating  it  as  an 
anti-gay  attack  and  we're  go- 
ing to  fight  it  tooth  and  nail." 
said  David  Smith  of  the 
Human  Rights  Campaign,  the 
largest  US  gay  organisation. 

Yesterday’s  debate  on  the 
Defence  of  Marriage  Bill  — 
which  reserves  marriage 
solely  for  a man  and  a woman 
— saw  bitter  clashes  between 
conservatives  and  gay  sup- 
porters. “Are  your  relation- 
ships with  your  spouses  of 
such  fragility  that  the  fact 


that  I have  a loving  relation- 
ship with  another  man  jeop- 
ardises them?"  asked  Demo- 
crat Barney  Frank,  one  of 
only  three  openly  gay 
congressmen. 

The  measure  was  simulta- 
neously debated  in  the  Senate 
with  Teddy  Kennedy  leading 
the  opposition.  He  said  the 
chamber  was  wasting  its  time 
with  “offensive,  unnecessary 
and  divisive”  legislation  that 
should  be  renamed  the  “De- 
fence of  Intolerance  Act".  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  pass  the 
measure  in  September  or 
October. 

Mr  Clinton  promised  in 
May  to  sign  the  Republican- 
proposed  bill  if  passed.  His 
strategists  had  decided  that 
with  58  per  cent  of  Americans 
against  gay  marriages,  the 
president  could  not  afford  to 
back  the  gay  lobby  before  the 
November  election. 

Republicans  launched  the 
issue  in  February  to  push  Mr 
Clinton  into  a comer  — forc- 
ing him  either  to  adopt  a radi- 
cal stance  which  would  alien- 
ate centre  voters  or  to 
disappoint  his  friends  In  the 
gay  community.  He  chose  the 
latter,  reasoning  that  gays 
would  still  vote  for  him 
rather  than  his  Republican 
challenger.  Bob  Dole. 


“Don't  miss 
these  bathroom 
bargains.” 

iEllEEN  GASKEIl:  Bathroom  Sales  Adviser,  B&Q  WIGAN 


Blenheim  Suite 

Available  in  white  or  soft 
cream,  comprises  steel 
bath  with  either  mahogany 
effect  or  limed  oak  side 
panel,  basin,  pedestal, 
close  coupled  toilet, 
antique  gold  effect 
bath  taps,  basin  taps  and 
waste  fittings. 


Gainsborough 
Style  400X 
Electric  Shower 
8.5kW. 

INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER  
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Gainsborough 
Energy  2000X 
Electric  Shower 

9.5kW. 

INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER 


Price  changes 
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Proa  chenges 
66.56 


WUX  BE  £149 
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a bigger  choice 
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A firefighter  sprays  water  on  a section  of  an  F-16  fighter  plane  that  crashed  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  on  Thursday, setting 
j a on  fire  anfi  sending  debris  flying  through  the  neighbourhood.  A child  is  still  missing  photograph:  Scott  fisher 

‘Custer  crap’  merchants’  last  stand 


Louis  Sahagun 

In  Crow  Agency,  Montana 


A FEW  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  ranch 
where  the  anti-govern- 
ment ’■Freemen"  were  sur- 
rounded by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  agents,  another 
potentially  explosive  standoff 
lias  arisen,  between  Crow 
tribal  leaders  and  non-Indian 
businesses  refusing  to  pay  a 
resort  tax. 

Several  businesses,  located 
on  private  land  in  the  sprawl- 
ing • reservation,  have 
received  final  notices:  pay  the 
tax  now  or  risk  seizure  and 
sale  of  property  at  any  time. 

With  both  sides  vowing  to 
go  up  to  the  supreme  court, 
this  fight  could  determine  the 
tribal  nation's  authority  to 
levy  such  taxes  — and  could 
prove  as  historically  defini- 
tive as  Custer's  Last  Stand 
here  120  years  ago. 

Among  those  vowing  to 


News  in  brief 


resist  — with  violence  if  nec- 
essary — are  Christopher 
Kortlander  and  James  "Putt" 
Thompson,  whose  Custer  Bat- 
tlefield Trading  Company 
overlooks  the  village. 

“If  they  plan  to  seize  one  of 
our  locations,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  hand  it  over  on  a silver 
platter,"  said  Mr  Kortlander. 
“We’ve  already  had  the 
Unabomber  and  the  Freemen 
standoff  in  Montana.  This 
will  be  crisis  Number  3." 

The  4 per  cent  resort  tax  on 
goods  and  services  used 
mostly  by  tourists  and  sold  by 
non-Indian  businesses  on  the 
reservation  was  Imposed  in 
April  to  offset  cuts  in  federal 
funds  Tor  Indian  tribes. 

Opponents,  including  the 
local  senator,  Conrad  Burns, 
have  called  it  taxation  with- 
out representation  and  a 
“Band-Aid  (ax  to  increase 
reservation  revenues". 

But  tribal  uutiinritie%  argue 
that  the  power  to  tax  is  a cru- 
cial instrument  of  self-govern- 


ment. and  even  survival. 
They  have  so  far  filed  liens 
against  13  businesses. 

Angered  by  what  they  see 
as  an  act  of  hostility  towards 
white  business  owners  and  a 
burden  on  customers . some 
business  owners  have  formed 
art  association  and  filed  a law- 
suit to  overthrow  the  tax. 
Others  are  paying  the  tax 
under  protest  and  have  asked 
for  a hearing  before  the  tribal 
tax  commission. 

Mr  Thompson  and  Mr  Kort- 
lander reruse  to  pay.  ‘ This  is 
the  biggest  farce  I have  ever 
seen,  and  I’m  not  paying." 
said  Mr  Thompson,  who  sells 
blankets,  war  bonnets,  bead- 
work  T-shirts,  polished  stones 
and  postcards,  which  he  calls 
"Custer  crap”. 

Mr  Kortlander.  who  deals 
m historical  documents  and 
owns  a museum  and  trading 
post  next  to  the  toiub  of  a sol- 
dier who  died  at  Little  Big- 
horn. is  seeking  help  from 
county,  state  and  federal  offi- 


cials. who  “represent  my  gov- 
ernment. the  United  States’*. 

At  his  request.  Senator 
Burns's  office  has  asked  the 
attorney-general.  Janet  Reno, 
to  send  FBI  agents  to  protect 
the  businesses. 

’Tin  pro-Indian,  but  the 
current  Crow  administration 
is  out  of  control."  Mr  Kort- 
lander said. 

Unemployment  runs  at 
about  70  per  cent  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  annual  per 
capita  income  is  about  $5,000 
f £3.200).  tribal  leaders  say.  Al- 
coholism is  rampant.  The 
Crow  control  only  3bout 
ol  per  cent  of  the  reserva- 
tion's 2.2  million  acres.  The 
rest  has  been  bought  or  leased 
by  non-Indians. 

The  Crow  chairwoman. 
Clara  Nomee.  said  she  was 
saddened  by  the  uproar. 
"Somehow  they  don't  under- 
stand that  we  have  got  to  sur- 
vive, that  we  have  American 
dreams  too."  — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Hurricane  hits 

Carolina  coast 

Hurricane  Bertha  lashed  the 
Carolina  const  yesterday,  rip- 
ping apart  roofs,  smashing 
windows  and  flinging  debris 
in  all  directions 
After  losing  torn.’.  Fk-rthu 
revived  (o  product*  winds  <*!' 
JGT.mph  at  its  centre;  bnmiph 

.Tusls  Writ*  reported  atom*  llv* 
coos:  --  AP 

‘Overdose’  death 

A backup  musician  wills  file 
a I lor  native  rock  ;'n»up 
Smashing  Pumpkins 
found  dead  jn  a New  Yurts 
bote)  room,  apparently  from 
an  overdnsi*.  .mil  the  group's 
drummer.  .Jimmy  Humber 
tin.  was  chnnu-d  with  heroin 
pn-sessinr.  AP 

Suharto  returns 

President  Suharto  nf  Indone- 
sia loll  Germans  yesterday 
after  n thrcMlny  checkup  .it  a 
heart  clime,  officials  said. 
Doctor-  sud  h*1  was  in  itoni) 
health  for  a 73-y«*ir-n|il.  — AP. 

Lego  ‘boycott’ 

The  toy  maker  Logo  is  in  he 
large!*.*!  hv  the  Danish  Buniw 
cnmmiiUv.  winch  ann* mured 
yi-srerciav  pLm>  to  J»,yi-,*n 
Danish  compame- 
in  Burma,  when*  ilk-  military 
rxnvrtiini’nfs  vr-n.kdtHwi  on 
democracy  c.irnp:n::ni-r-;  is 


causing  international  con- 
cern. — Reuter. 

Ejc-MP  murdered 

Suspected  Muslim  militants 
kidnapped  and  killed  a former 
Ml*  m Kashmir,  polio*  said 
yesterday  Sycri  Ahnn-d  Syol. 
.iited  <•.*..  iv, is  ktdnapfN-d  from 
Ins  home  at  Marled  — AT 

Gang  war  killings 

M'-mb.'is  of  an  initialled  |»c«* 
v.iteitulifia  killed  Itt  in 

Hlmjiiur.  Mili.ir.  ea-aein  India, 
in  what  appeared  to  !><■  a i-.i’.n.- 
ir.ir.  Ihe  staic  jmlne  -.nd  tvs 
lei  ,lay  The  virtinr  iverv 
farmers  or  lured  labourer-.  Is- 
Inncing  to.i  n, minimis!  unwip 
whirl)  organises  tin-  |>m,r  i»» 
iv-is!  i,\p|iiji,iii,ui.  ••  AP 

Party  HQs  shut 

The  authorities  m Ni.pw 
clo-y-d  Ilk1  otfin-s  of  jmi1iIic.iI 
j Killies  in  Niamey  yt-Menlay 
follow inc  disputed  pmsiden- 
tial  ekvlrnns  won  )\v  Uh-  mill 
tary  leader,  Uimhim  Bine 
Mainnsvirn  — Neuter 

No  picnic 

Thai  police  a r re  Med  live 
Seiiih  Kntv.ui  tonrisl*.  vt-*.ter- 
il'iv  ;iJlerfwiilin“  21  hoar  puvs 
and  hear  orpins  preserved  m 
whisky  in  (In*  back  of  ilicir 
van  and  N/mr:  shown  the  r.ir- 
ca;.*.j.*s  of  tin.-  m\  ln-ars.  whwh 
had  been  kilt'sl  by  drown  in-.*. 
They  coukt  In-  Jailed  (i,j-  |„nr 
wars.  • AP. 


A sense  of  being  invisible, 
erased  from  Britain’s  idea 
of  itself,  is  a spur  for  several 
of  these  authors  to  writing 
themselves  back  into  the  picture. 
“If  Engiishness  doesn’t  define 
me,  redefine  Engiishness.” 


Tine  was  when  a higher  standard  at  education  used  to  gearutee 
a higher  standard  el  Ihrng.  And  it  stffl  can  At  VMwy  Service 
Overseas,  we  oow  have  1,901  volunteers  (run  engineers  to  doctors, 
sharing  then  knowledge  everywhere  Iron  Kenya  to  Chiaa.  For  more 
information  about  VSO.  please  caB  9181  788  1329.  It's  ady  by  offering 
the  world's  poorer  countries  help  that  we  can  offer  them  hope. 
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Defiant  in  face 
of  the  ‘wolves’ 


; v 


Jamai  Meak  In  Moscow 


Nikolai  leant  on 
the  steering  wheel 
and  stared  out  of 
the  trolleybus  win- 
dow at  shoppers  struggling 
through  the  harsh  colours 
or  a Russian  heatwave.  "It 
has  become  frightening  to 
go  to  work,  of  course,"  he 
said.  Grinning  nervously, 
he  added:  "People  " say 
bombs  don't  go  ofT  in  the 
same  place  twice.” 

Hours  after  an  explosion 
tore  through  the  number  48 
trolleybus  yesterday  — the 
second  such  attack  in  two 
days  in  Moscow  — the  ser- 
vice was  again  running 
through  some  of  Moscow's 
busiest  streets  and  past  the 
headquarters  of  the  former 
KGB. 

Nikolai,  one  of  the 
drivers  of  the  number  48. 
was  pensive.  Now.  be 
he  scrutinises  passengers 
In  the  rear-view  mirror  as  i 
they  get  on.  But  be  admit- 
ted that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  looking  for. 

A friend  was  driving  the 
blown-up  bus  and  was  In- 
jured by  flying  glass:  "He 
didn't  feel  anything  — until 
1 he  realised  there  was  blood 
trickling  down  his  face,” 
Nikolai  said  " 

Muscovites  travelling  the 
48  route,  yesterday  reacted 
to  the  bombings  with  sto- 
icism, racism  and  weari- 
ness. Many  repeated  the 
same  proverb  when  asked 
If  they  were  frightened:  "If 
you're  afraid  of  wolves, 
don't  go  into  the  forest." 

“You  can’t  go  on  the 
metro,  walking  can  be  dan- 
gerous, you  can't  go  on  the 
trolleybus.  What  are. you 
supposed  to  do  — stay  at 
homeT"  Nikolai  said.  * 

The  22-year-old  jumped  to 


a simple  conclusion  when 
asked  wbo  was  responsible: 
"Who  would  try  to  kill 
women  and  children?  One 
of  the  blacks  — probably, 
the  Chechens.  They're  not 
interested  in  peace.” 

No  one  has  yet  claimed 
responsibility  for  cither 
attack,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  link  the  bombs  to 
Chechen  separatists.  Never- 
theless Gennady,  a 58-year- 
old  railway  engineer,  said 
ethnic  Chechens  should  be 
expelled. 

"Let's  get  the  Chechens 
ont  of  Moscow  and  Moscow 
region,  even  if  they  weren’t 
guilty."  lie  said. 

Sergei,  aged  23.  an  adver- 
tising agent,  was  sceptical. 
"1  don’t  think  the  Chechens 
are  responsible.  I think 
they’d  come  up  with  some- 
thing on  a larger  scale  than 
putting  bombs  on  the  trol- 
leybus or  the  metro." 

. Moscow  trolleybuses 
present  a humble  target  for 
a terrorist.  Hated  by  car 
drivers  for  their  slowness 
and  bulk,  they  whine 
through  the  traffic  powered 
by  electricity  picked  up 
from  overhead  wires,  like 
giant  dodgems.  The  pick- 
ups often  become  disen- 
gaged, forcing  the  driver  to 
wrestle  them  back  Into 
place  with  ropes  and  poles. 

It  has  always  been  a slow, 
jolting,  ecologically  sound 
and,  until  this  week,  safe 
way  for  Muscovites  to  get 
to  work.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a drop  in  passengers 
yesterday. 

"Terrorism  is  every- 
where,".said  Anna,  a pen- 
sioner. "We  have  to  fight 
it."  She  blamed  moral  decay 
rather  than  the  Chechens. 
“We’re  probably  guilty  our- 
selves. We  are  very  passive. 
We  should  have  God  inside 
us,  and  a conscience.’’ 
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l-For  ‘will  not 
hunt  down 
Karadzic’ 
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The  wreckage  of  a Moscow  trolleybus  is  searched  for  clues  after  yesterday's  fatal  explosion 
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Mayor  gives  notice  to  ‘dangerous  elements' 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 

MOSCOW'S  mayor, 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  an- 
nounced in  the  wake 
of  yesterday’s  bus  explosion  a 
crackdown  on  “dangerous  el- 
ements" which  may  be  aimed 
at.  the  capital's  Caucasian 
population. 

He  said:  "We  intend  to 
cleanse  Moscow  not  pnly  of 
homeless  down-and-outs  but 
also  those  elements  that  we 
consider  dangerous." 
President  Boris  Yeltsin," 


looking  pale  and  weak  at  a 
televised  meeting  with'  his  se- 
curity chiefs,  said  Moscow  was 
“infested  with  terrorists". 

These  comments  bode  in  for 
the  city's  Caucasian  popula- 
tion, known  euphemistically 
as  the  “visitors  from  the 
south"  or  more  crudely  as 
"blacks".  Mr  Luzhkov  ex- 
pelled thousands  of  Cauca- 
sian traders  from  the  city  in  a 
similar,  law-and^order  clamp- 
down  after  the  failed  parlia- 
mentary rebellion  in  October 
1993. 

. More  than  1,000  extra  police 


were  drafted  into  the  city  last 
night  and  the  security  forces 
were  put  on  a state  of  high 
alert  But  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Service  (FSB)  and . Mr 
Luzhkov  were  no  closer  to 
identifying  the  perpetrators 
of  the  campaign,  which  has 
involved  two  fatal  explosions 
on  Moscow’s  transit  system. 
In  yesterday's  blast,  one  per- 
son died  and  30  were  hint. 

Mr  Luzhkov  talked  vaguely 
of  a Chechen  connection  to 
the  attacks  but  an  FSB 
spokesman  said:  “I  would  not 
hurry  to  this  conclusion.”  An- 


other theory  is  that  it  is  a 
challenge  by  Moscow’s  many 
criminal  groups  to  Mr  Yelt- 
sin's new  security  chief,  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Lebed. 

In  Chechenia  itself,  Russian 
planes  continued  to  bomb  the 
besieged  village  of  Gekhl, 
oblivious  to  mounting  inter- 
national condemnation  of  the 
relaunch  of  the  war  so  soon 
after  Mr  Yeltsin's  reflection. 

- It  was  impossible  to  verify 
what  was  happening  in  the 
village. -Residents  say  dozens 
of  civilians  have  been  killed 
and  insist  that  the  last  fighter 


left  Gekhi  on  Thursday. 

The  United  States  broke  its 
months-long  silence  yester- 
day to  voice  its  anger  at  the 
fresh  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
the  region. 

The  state  department 1 
spokesman,  Nicholas  Burns,  j 
hinted  that  Moscow  had  taken 
a conscious  decision  to  restart 
the  Chechen  war,  saying:  “We 
are  dismayed  at  the  recent  es- 
calation of  fighting,  and  dis-  , 
mayed  that  there  is  continued 
military  fire  directed  at  civil- 
ians.'' 

Vice-President  A1  Gore,  who 


is  about  to  travel  to  Moscow, 
will  reiterate  the  US  position 
to  Russian  officials. 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  US  had 
always  disagreed  with  “exces- 
sive and  inappropriate  use  of 
military  force,  particularly 
against  the  innocent  civilian 
population". 

“Civilians  have  been  the 
majority  of  casualties  — dead 
and  wounded  in  this  war,"  he 
said.  “And  the  tragic  irony  is 
foat  Russian  civilians  make 
up  the  majority  of  casualties 
in  Chechenia,  not  Chechen 
civilians.” 


Agendas  In  Bonn 

THE  Bosnian  peace  im- 
plementation force  (I- 
For)  will  not  hunt  down 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leader 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  his 
army  chief.  Ratko  Mladic,  de- 
spite the  international  war- 
rants for  their  arrest,  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister  said 
yesterday. 

Klaus  Kinkel  said  the  I- For 
mission  was  to  capture  the  in- 
dicted war  criminals  if  its  sol- 
diers come  across  them. 

“The  International  arrest 
warrant  has  changed  nothing 
for  l-For,”  he  told  Deutsch- 
landflink  radio. 

The  UN  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal in  The  Hague  issued  the 
warrants  on  Thursday  and 
rebuked  the  Serbian  authori- 
ties for  their  failure  to  arrest 

them. 

Mr  Kinkel  urged  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  of  Serbia 
to  deliver  the  two  leaders  to 
international  justice,  saying 
the  world  should  make  it 
clear  that  it  would  consider 
reimposing  the  economic 
sanctions  which  were  lifted 
after  last  year's  Dayton  peace 
agreement 

Hans  Koschnick,  a German 
who  resigned  as  European 
Union  administrator  of  the  di- 
vided Bosnian  city  of  Mostar 


Deal  to  curb 
arms  sales 

Reuter  In  Vienna 


Negotiators  from  31 
countries  struck  a signifi- 
cant deal  yesterday  to  curb 
global  arms  exports  after  two 
days  of  talks,  senior  diplo- 
mats said. 

The  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia managed  to  heal  a rift  on 
the  disclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation which  bad  threat- 
ened to  block  the  first  export 
1 control  regime  for  weapons 
and  military  technology  since 
the  cold  war. 

"We  agreed  at  this  meeting 
to  implement  the  Wassenaar 
arrangement,"  a senior  United 
States  government  source 
said.  Twenty-eight  Western 
and  Eastern  states  sketched 
the  outlines  of  the  new  arms 
control  forum  in  December 
1995  in  the  Dutch  town  of  Was- 
senaar. It  was  designed  to  suc- 
ceed the  secretive  Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Export 
Controls,  known  as  Cocom. 


earlier  this  year,  said:  “I  do 
not  believe  that  Milosevic,  de- 
spite all  his  talk,  is  interested 
I in  having  Karadzic  arrested 
and  extradited  by  Serb  or 
Montenegrin  authorities. 

“He  has  reason  to  tear  that 
Karadzic  will  spill  the  beans 
about  what  arrangements 
Belgrade  made  with  Pale  [the 
Bosnian  Serbs’  'capital*].'* 

Mr  Kinkel  said  the  arrest 
warrants  had  Increased  the 
pressure  on  Mr  Karadzic  and 
Mr  Mladic,  because  their  free- 
dom of  movement  was  now 
“almost  totally  constrained". 

He  called  for  Mr  Karadzic's 
Serb  nationalist  party  to  be 
banned  from  the  Bosnian 
elections. 

The  defence  minister, 
Volker  Riihe.  suggested  at  the 
weekend  that  l-For  should  try 
to  arrest  the  two  Serb  figures 
if  all  else  failed,  but  officials 
in  Bonn  said  he  was  just  turn- 
ing up  the  pressure. 

• Officials  running  Bosnia's 
elections  declared  the  Party 
for  Democratic  Action,  a Mus- 
lim group,  responsible  for  an 
attack  on  the  former  prime 
minister  Haris  Sllajdzic  in 
the  north-west  town  of  Cazln 
last  month,  and  punished  it 
by  striking  seven  candidates 
from  a local  voting  list 

Finding  th«  world’s  most 
wanted  man,  page  13 


Berlusconi  on 
fresh  charge 

Reuter  in  Milan 

"THE  former  Italian  prime 
I tr»im«rt»r  Silvio  Berlusconi 
was  charged  yesterday  with 
illegal  political  party  funding 
and  ordered  to  stand  trial 
with  the  symbol  of  the  fallen 
old  guard.  Bettino  Craxl 
Several  senior  managers  of 
Mr  Berlusconi's  Fininvest 
media  empire  were  also  in- 
dicted, including  Ubaldo  Li- 
volsi,  managing  director  of 
the  television  firm  Mediaset, 
expected  to  make  its  debut  on 
the  Milan  bourse  on  Monday. 

Mr  Berlusconi  is  accused  of 
acquiescing  in  payments  by 
Fininvest  to  Mr  Craxi  of 
10  billion  lire  (£4.2  billion). 

Mr  Berlusconi’s  lawyer.  En- 
nio  Amodio.  said:  "We  have 
always  maintained  the  opera- 
tion was  carried  out  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another 
and  so  is  beyond  Italian  law.” 
The  trial  is  scheduled  for 
November  21. 


Pollen,  Pet-hairs,  Dust  and  Dust 
Mttes...Virtually  Nothing  Escapes 
* the8^1b  ORECKVacuum! 


Oreck,  the  vacuum  chosen  by  microscopic  irrit 

50,000  hotels  and  1 million  micron,  that  can 

homes  in  the  USA  since  1963  reactions  and  th 

So  many  commercial  organisations  and  streaming  ej 

insist  on  the  EghtwejgMOreckXLto 
clean  up  in  hotels,  restaurants,  Ingenious  “to] 

conference  halls  and  even  sports  _ Conventional  cli 
arenas.  Why?  Because  it's  powerful,  through  the  botl 
lightweight  and  incredibly  durable-  constantly  chur 

Hr...  the  Oreck  uses  i 

Why  is  the  Oreck  so  efficient?  pomp  dirt  into  ti 

Because  pole-lifting  roller  bnisheswiih  gently  laying  it  d 

11 ,000 bristles  spin  at  6,500  rpm  and  previous  layer. ) 

deliver  up  to  70  million  strokes  a minute,  cannot  seep  out 
This  means  whenthe  Oreck  sets 

toirorkonyourqarp^it  House cteajrajj 

tadd^^^^ubbonOy 
J/  i ingrained  dirt  and  even  * . . 

' ' ] adjusts  automatically  to  ; Betag-uwredihls 

f 1 bare  floors.  easi«toIrft,pu! 


microscopic  irritants  as  small  as  0.1 
micron,  that  can  cause  allergic 
reactions  and  the  misery  of  sneezing 
and  streaming  eyes. 


Ingenious  “top-fill”  action 
Conventional  cleaners  draw  dirt 
through  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
constantly  churning  up  old  dirt.  But 
the  Oreck  uses  its  hoDow  handle  to 
pump  dirt  into  the  top  of  the  bag, 
gently  laying  it  down  upon  the 
previous  layer.  Yesterdays  dirt 
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Great  for  allergy 
sufferers 
The  Oreck’sfQtralion 
system  traps  99.4%  of  all 


House  cleaning  wittbeeasier-or 
your  money  back! 

Being incredibly  Kghtweightit  is 
easier  to  lift,  push,  and  to  puH  In 
fact,  the  air-glide  system  practically 
pushes  it  for  you.  The  handle  is 
orthopaedicaJly  designed  andean  help 
those  with  painful  joint  disorders  of 
the  hand  or  wrist. 


Comprehensive 
UK  after-sales 


15  days  trial  in 
yonr  own  home 

• - 

Interest  Free  easy 
payment  terms 

Find  oat  more - 
caU  for  details 


FREE  worth £79  -the  amazing  hand- 
held super  compact  vac  with  the  twin 
turbo  motor.  It  weighs  only  4Jbs,  yet  has 
immense  poorer.  It’s  designed  as  a 
companion  to  theuprigfat  vac  for  aU  . 
those  awkw^  places  such  as 
upholstery,  curtains,  stairs,  radiators 
endear  interims.  It  comes  complete 
with  9 attachments. 


CALL  US  FREE  NOW 
ON  0800 684  684 

FORAFREE  INFORMATION  PACK- 
80  OBLIGATION  QUOTING  CODE 
R0. 0565  NO  SALES  PERSON  WILL  VISIT 


Are  you  too 
busy  earning 
money  to 
make  money? 


If  you're  working  hard  for  your  money,  you  may  not  have  the  time  - or 
the  expertise  - to  ensure  that  you're  making  the  most  of  the  amounts  you  can 
afford  to  save  or  invest.  , . ' 

As  a result,  It'S  easy  to  miss  out  You  may  be  missing  opportunities  to 
save  tax.  You  may  have  money  in  accounts,  which  offer  uncompetitive 
growth  rates.  Or  equally,  you  may  be  putting  your  money  at  unnecessary  and- 
inappropriate  risk. 

When  you've  worked  so  hard  to  earn  it  in  the  first  place,  this  can't  be 
right  That's  why,  at  Clerical  Medical,  we've  introduced  a service  specifically 
designed  for  busy,- professional  people.  It'S  called  Provision,  and  it  can  give 
you  expert  advice  on  how  you  could  maximise  the  return  on  your  savings. 

In  fact,  its  purpose  is  to  develop  a valuable  blueprint  for  all  your 
financial  affairs,  recommending  only  Clerical  Medical's  investment,  pension 
and  life  assurance  products. 

We've  prepared  a full  information  pack,  without  charge  or  obligation, 
which  spells  out  how  it*  different,  andwhyifS  better. 

For  your  copy,  and  free  Provision  pen,  call  us  now  on  0800  80  60  60 
quoting  ref  11641  or  return  the  coupon' below. 


'IK-  . 


Find  out  how  you  can: 

■ develop  the  most  tax- 
effictant  savings  strategy 

■ make  sure  that  your  savings 
and  investments  are  In  line 
with  your  long-term  goals 

■ strike  the  right  balance 
between  risk  and  potential 

■ reward 


FREE  INFORMATION  PACK 
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ftku  nw  mrk  ol  ihs  oHm  nuy  be  itpuM  m ttu>  haute, 
bui  unrol  be  (purarnml  Only  tneptn  per  household 


Call  Free  on  0800  80  60  60 


Lines  open  '8am  to  9pm  Monday  ro  Thursday,  8am  to  5pm  Friday  and  9 am  to  5pm  Saturday  and  Sunday 


Only  available  to  residents  in  England  and  Wales. 


Yes.  Please  send  me  a free  Information  Pack  on  financial  planning  with  Provision,  along  with  my  complimentary  Provision  pen. 
Post  today,  without  a stamp,  toe  Clerical  Medical  Investment  Group,  Financial  - 
Planning  Centre,  FREEPOST,  Narrow  Plain,  Bristol  BS2  QAB. 


Title  (Mr/Mrs/M  tts/Ms/Other) 
Address 


independent  Financial  Adviser  Of 


Postcode 


Financial  Planning  for  the  Professional 


Date  of  birth 


Clerical  Medical 
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Racing 


Bum  and  Fortune  took 
^ood  value  in  Magr 
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Chris  Hawkiro 
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Ahorse  tn  form  rfd 

den  by  a Jockey  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave 
spells  success  and 
ivrtiuin  and  Jimmy  Fortune 

E^*£  *»***£ 

We  betting  race,  the  John 
Smith’s  Magnet  Cup  at  Yorfc 
Tertium  has  plenty  o» 
we  ight,  but  has  been  running 
well  all  season,  putting  op  hj*’ 

ton  Hill,  who  won  Thursd^s 
Runbury  Cup  at  NewiMi^- 
Today’s  race  is  two  furlongs 
farther  than  the  Hunt  Cup, 
but  that  will  be  no  problem 
for  Tertium,  who  js  probably 

and  had 

other  cracker  when  «omg 
down  hr  half  a length  to  Eta- 

^Fortune  was  an  aOT*®?*^ 
sensation  a few 

^Tfnever  quite  fulfilled  that 

SSLmtog  life  soggy 

larts  that  it  Is  desperately 
Si  to  break  Into  the  big 

“Kt  after  two  thrilling  big 
handicap  wins  in  die  test  two 
days  his  confidence  must  be 
SThSi  and  it  is  hoped  he 
will  communicate  It  to  Ter- 
SSn  *M5),  who  looks  the 


value  bet  in  a very  competi- 
,Sp  r^  j0hn  Gosden  is  al- 
^^ertobefear^ 

hSicaps.  particularly  wten 

he  runs  an  improving  three" 

I^arold,  ^ 

S Sat  fits  the  bill  in 

^But^hecause  of  Gofid®J® 
reputation  his  horses  are 

!?Ripon  and  a respectable 

s&ssfii sar 

a big  move  for  Lakeltrie 
Legend  in  the  ante-port 
ketHe  was  second  to  Ambas- 

SSOTin  a Pontefract  m^n 

before  winning  comfort^y 
at  Newmarket  and  tm  toe 

SSiSSAKS  “* 

tteither  has  done  as  much 
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+.  cheer  Danzig  at  Sandown 

BSXs  Tur»oU 
« oS>  is  my  selection,  tore 
after  two  promjsteg  efforts, 
notably  a dose  third  to  Atom 

himm  at  Newmarket  last 

month  to  a fast  run  swra®u> 

tongs  event  With  pnly8st3ib. 

tS^iks  reasonably 

David  Morley  sent  outC* 
leric  (3.40)  to  win  toe  Noj^- 
J^berla^l^fow^J 
ago  in  good  stole  raft  tn» 
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Farmer’s  daughter 
Charlotte  forced 
to  toil  in  the  field 


Paul  Weaver,  at  Guildford,  on  the  Test 
debut  of  a 1 6-year-old,  the  youngest 
to  have  played  cricket  for  England 


THEY  came  to  watch 
Charlotte  Edwards, 
embryo  bats  woman,  m 
Guildford  yesterday 
and  they  were  disappointed. 
New  Zealand  batted  through- 
oat  the  first  day  of  this  final 
and  deciding  Test  against 
England  and  were  362  for  five 
at  the  close. 

Miss  Edwards.  16.  and  just 
through  her  GCSEs.  is  the 
youngest  cricketer  to  win 
selection  for  the  England 
women’s  team.  Yesterday  she 
had  to  make  do  with  her  work 
in  the  field,  although  even 
here  she  showed  some  preco- 
cious versatility.  She  fielded 
at  mld-an,  slip,  cover  and 
third  woman,  so  to  speak. 


Her  lather  Clive,  a farmer 
from  Ramsey  in  Huntingdon 
shire,  looked  pleased.  “When 
you  are  on  your  debut  1 think 
it’s  better  to  get  a feel  in  the 
field  before  going  in  to  bat 
Clive  will  be  here  for  most  of 
the  match,  scheduled  to  end 
on  Monday.  So  will  her 
mother  Yvonne  and  a grand 
mother  and  aunt  Edwards  is 
something  of  a prodigy.  She 
played  for  England’s  Under- 19 
team  when  she  was  only  12. 
She  also  played  for  her  coun- 
ty’s, boys’  team  at  13  and  now 
captains  the  Under-16  boys. 
She  also  plays  alongside  the 
men  for  Ramsey  Second  XI. 
for  whom  she  recently  made 
70  in  n total  of 130. 


Young  gun . . . Edwards  looks  forward  to  a chance  to  bat 


“1  bet  her  £10  that  she 
would  play  this  year,”  adds 
her  father.  “I  didn’t  hear  the 
news  directly  because  I was 
irrigating  the  potatoes  at  the 
time  but.  when  I got  back  to 
the  farmyard,  my  son  Daniel 
[who  plays  for  his  county] 
was  there  to  tell  me  the  happy 
news.” 

Brian  Close  was  only  18 
when  he  was  chosen  for  Eng- 
land for  tho  1950-51  tour  to 
Australia  under  Freddie 
Brown.  England  were  beaten 
4-1  in  that  series  and  many 
sound  judges  now  say  that 
Close’s  early  recognition  pre- 
vented him  from  developing 
into  an  outstanding  Interna- 
tional all-rounder. 

Mr  Edwards,  who  captained 
Huntingdonshire  and  was  his 
daughter’s  painstaking  coach, 
rubs  his  chin  and  smilos 
slowly.  “I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  you  are  good 
enough  you  are  old  enough, 
and  I’m  sure  Charlotte  is  good 
enough.  She  was  always  big 
for  her  age  and  is  a big  front- 
foot  driver.  She  also  plays 
hockey  and  netball,  so  there 
is  an  all-round  ability  there. 

"She  has  also  had  some 
coaching  from  the  National 
Cricket  Association.  1 think 
the  most  important  thing  I 
toJd  her  was  not  to  hit  across 
the  line,  which  Is  a sure  way 
of  losing  your  wicket.  When  I 
worked  with  her  in  the  gar- 
den 1 gave  her  out  for  doing 
that  which  is  one  reason  she 
now  very  much  a ‘V* 
player.  She  works  hard  at  her 
game  and  trains  by  running 
through  our  village  of  Pidley. 
She  wants  to  take  a degree  in 
sports  and  tourism  and  coach 
in  schools.  I have  told  her 
that  the  cricket  ends  in 
September.” 


Letting  rip . . . England’s  Clare  Taylor  puts  her  back  into  a delivery  at  Guildford  but  New  Zealand  went  on  to  make  362  for  five  photographs:  dan  sMrm 


Charlotte  added:  "The  boys 
I captain  accept  me  but  now 
and  again  l.get  a little  sledg- 
ing from  the  ones  1 play 
against  But  it  doesn't  get  to 
me.”  There  is  another  Eng- 
land debutante  in  this  match. 
Lucy  Pearson,  also  from  Hun- 
tingdonshire, impressed  with 
her  left-arm  bowling,  though 
her  11  overs  were  wicketless. 


This  series  has  been  half- 
ruined  by  indifferent  weather 
and  two  rather  dull  draws  at 
Worcester  and  Scarborough- 
New  Zealand,  who  won  the 
toss,  are  powerfully  placed, 
although  it  looked  even  better 
for  them  when  they  were  351 
for  three  just  before  the  close. 
Their  openers,  the  Brad- 
manesquB  Debbie  Hockley 


and  Shelley  Fruin,  created  a 
first-wicket  record  for  then- 
ce untry  when  they  put  on  150 
(beating  the  previous  best 
first-wicket  score  of  128)  be- 
fore Fruin  (80)  was  run  out  by 
the  England  captain  Karen 
Smithers  after  being  sent 
back  attempting  a sharp 
single. 

Hockley,  the  highest  run 


scorer  and  most  capped 
player  In  women's  cricket  his- 
tory. was  second  out  at  167, 
when,  on  65,  she  was  caught 
behind.  England's  bowlers 
may  have  felt  they  were  on 
their  way  at  this  stage.  But 
then  Emily  Dnrmrn  (62)  and 
Kirsty  Flavell  (97)  set  another 
national  record  with  a third- ' 
wicket  stand  of  106. 


Drumm  was  third  out  at 
273.  an  elegant  innings  which 
produced  10  fours  and  occu- 
pied only  76  deliveries  and  97 
minutes.  Flavell  was  the 
fourth  to  foil  at  351  and  was 
soon  followed  back  to  the  pa- 
vilion by  Mala  Lewis.  Ed- 
wards may  have  to  wait  a 
while  yet  before  she  gets  her 
big  chance. 


Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  final:  Lancashire  v Northamptonshire 

A big  last  hurrah  for  old 
Embers  and  fiery  Curtly 


MikaSelvey 


TEQDAX  is  John  Embur- 
c^V'bomecomlng:  Now 
43  years  old.  he  will  ar- 
rive at  Lord’s,  make  his  way 
to  the  home  dressing-room, 
hang  his  coat  on  the  same  peg 
be  has  used  hundreds  of  times 
before,  run  his  fingers 
through  his  thinning  old  bar- 
net  and  wonder  at  the  way  life 
pans,  out..' - - 

Embers  h*3  come  a long 
way  in  the  23  years  since,  as  a. 
Peckham  lad  with  shoulder- 
length  hair,  he  spun  his  way 
into  the  Middlesex  side  at 
Burton  on  Trent  and  earned 
the  headline  “The  Embur- 
eyonic  Titmus".  There  foL 
lowed  64  England  caps,  titles 
galore  with  his  county,  rebel 
tours  and  now  a Lord’s  final 
Earlier  "this  season  it  ap- 


peared he  would  not  play 
first-class  cricket  again.  With 
his  career  in"  the  twilight 
zone,.  ^Northamptonshire  had 
ofierdaffiflh^HfeT^b  dfheadlng 
.their.  itieYtelopment  pro- 
gramme — and  wanted  him  to 
play  as  welt  just  until  their 
youngsters  were  ready. 

But  Middlesex  had  also  of- 
fered him  a contract  and 
under . the  rules-  governing 
transfers  that  meant  he  could 
only  play  as  a "contested  reg- 
istration”, a category  of  sign- 
.ing  that  a county  6 allowed  a 
very  limited  number  of  in  a 
five-year  period.  . . 

Northamptonshire  took 
that  gamble  and  it  has  paid 
off  handsomely,  as  Emburey’s 
parsimonious  bowling,  long 
experience  and  quirky  but 
effective  batting  has  under- 
pinned his  new  county's  one- 
day  form  this  season. 
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It  was  never  more  evident 
than  af  the  NatWest  Trophy 
tie  against  Lancashire  at  Old 
Tralford  last  Wednesday 
when  he  got  his  head  down 
and,  with  Tony  Penberthy, 
pulled  round  an  irmtngs  that 
had  been  going  nowhere  and 
made  it  something.  Lanca- 
shire's one-wicket  win  in  the 
80-over  match  showed  just 
how  close  the  sides  are  on 
ability. 

As  a guide  to  today's  50- 
over  final  — reduced  from  the 
old  55  overs  to  bring  the  com- 
petition into  line  with  World 
Cup  matches  — that  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  experience  of 
the  occasion  helps  and  Lanca- 
shire have  earned  their  place 
as  hot  favourites  by  reaching 
Lord's  finals  14  times  now, 
more  than  any  other  county, 
four  coming  in  the  past  six 
years  of  this  competition. 

Tight  bowling  allied  to  fine 
fielding,  batting  in  depth  and 
a wonderful  sense  of  the  pace 
of  a match  have  become  Lan- 
cashire's trademark. 

Northamptonshire  have 
reached  nine  finale  in  total 
but  only  two  of  them  in  the 
B & H.  Emburey  would  love  to 
cap  his  career  with  a winner's 
medal  and  the  Gold  Award  to 
boot  but  if  the  outsiders  are 
to  win  today  it  will  probably 
be  because  a resurgent  Curtly 
Ambrose  has  disrupted  Lan- 
cashire’s equilibrium. 

A few  years  back,  when 
Ambrose  was  in  his  absolute 
pomp,  a feature  writer  was 
trying  to  get  some  back- 
ground on  him  from  Viv  Rich- 
ards when  Ambrose  himself 
wandered  by.  "Hey  man.”  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "if 
you.  want  information  about 
me,  you  don't  go  to  someone 
else,  you  hear?” 

“Great''  said  the1  writer, 

fMnidng  be  was  being  offered 
toe  inside  story.  "When  can 
we  do  an  interview?” 

The  look  that  came  back 
would  have  frozen  the  sun. 
"Curtly  Ambrose  doesn't  talk.” 


Golf 


Emburey . ...  first  Lord’s  final 
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Indeed,  Curtly  Ambrose 
does  not  care  for  journalists 
very  much  at  alt  believing 
they  are  a dangerous  breed 
watting  to.  put  spin*  on  any- 
thing a paceman  delivers.  If 
you  say  nothing  there  is 
nothing  to  twist.  - 

But  no  matter  how  tight  the 
button  is  on  the  lip.  body  lan- 
guage can  shout  In  seasons 
past  his  brooding-  sullenness 
hinted  that  on  the  whole’  he 
would  rather  have  been  back 
in  Swetes,  Antigua,  than 
running  in  at  Northampton. 

71115  year,  by  contrast,  has 
been  a revelation  for  County 
Ground  regulars,  who  have 
witnessed  a cricketer  enter- 
ing a second  childhood,  enjoy- 
ing the  game  for  what  it  is. 
getting  involved,  standing  in 
the  slips  (where  the  action 
and  the  natter  is)  and  smiling. 
Oh  yes.  and  bowling  like  a 
dream,  too,  the  surging  prob- 
ing lethal  Ambrose  of  half  a 
decade  ago. 

All  the  great  players  like  a 
grand  stage.  Richards  and 
Clive  Lloyd,  It  seemed,  rarely 
came  to  Lord's  for  a major 
event  without  producing 
something  special  And  no 
one  who  witnessed  Aravinda 
de  Silva's  stunning  century 
last  July,  which  almost  stole 
this  trophy  from  under  the 
noses  of  Lancashire,  needs 
reminding  that  the  best  turn 
it  on  when  it  matters  most 

The  cream  has  a better 
chance  of  rising  in  the  mid- 
summer final,  where  there  is 
no  dew  to  make  the  pitch 
clammy  and  the  'toss  is  less 
crucial  When  only  the  best 
will  dor  step-  forward  - Curtly 
Ambrose. 


Warren’s  glove  department 


David  Foot  meets  the  Northamptonshire 
wicketkeeper  who  is  ‘rather  uneasy’  at 
leaving  a victim  of  Alec  Stewart  syndrome 


ONE  suspects  that 
guilt  unnecessarily, 
hangs  heavy  within 
Russell  Warren’s 
wicketkeepmg  gloves.  These 
days,  largely  on  an  experi- 
mental whim  of  selection  by 
the  former  captain  Allan 
Lamb,  there  Is  no  regular 
place  in  the  Northampton-, 
shire  side  for  David  Ripley. 
He  will  be  missing  again  for 
today's  final  at  Lord's. 

Beneath  that  veneer  of  in- 
souciance Warren  has  a sensi- 
tive nature.  He  admits  he 
remains  “rather  uneasy" 
about  taking  over  from  the 
county's  specialist  wicket- 
keeper. Ripley,  a YorKsh ire- 
man  five  years  older  and  with 
a benefit  caning  up  next  year, 
masks  his  disappointment 
Ripley,  a talented  wicket- 
keeper, harbours  no  visible 
grievances  about  receding 
status.  He  is  a victim  of  the 
Alec  Stewart  syndrome;  the 
batsman  who  can  take  the 
gloves  with  passable  merit  in- 
creasingly has  his  uses. 

Warren  ponders  his  own 
learning  curve  behind  the 
stumps  and  the  errors  he  has 
made  on  the  way.  'Tm  six 
foot  two  and  not  the  most  flex- 
ible. But  I continue  to  think  of 
myself  as  a batsman.  That 
means  1 have  to  work  an  my 
keeping  and  I feel  I’m  improv- 
ing all  the  time.  When  I’ve 
missed  a few  and  faced  a 
worry  or  two  over  technique, 
it’s  been  'Rips’  I’ve  turned  to. 
He  has  willingly  helped  me." 
There  are  those  at  Wantage 


Road  who  are  convinced  that 
the  self-effacing  Warren 
would  be  happiest  passing  on 
his  suddenly  inherited  gloves 
permanently.  They  believe  he 
should  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  his  stroke-making  without 
the  added,  remorseless  de- 
mands of  concentration  be- 
hind the  stumps. 

His  runs  have  dried  up 
after  a double  hundred 
against  Glamorgan  in  early 
May.  For  his  part,  he  does -not 
blame  the  keeping  for  that: 

But  he  became  the  county's 
wicketkeeper  with  some 
reluctance.  Lamb  was  agonis- 
ing over  the  balance  of  the 
team  and  argued  that  War- 
ren’s inclusion,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  capable  Ripley, 
would  give  the  side  more  bat- 


ting strength.  Warren  was 
surprised  but  knew  that 
Lamb's  logic  worked  in  his 
favour.  It  was  the  surest  way 
of  squeezing  into  the  team. 

Rob  Bailey,  this  year’s  cap- 
tain, says:  “Russell  has  made 
mistakes  but  he’s  new  to  the 
job, and  that  is  bound  to  hap- 
pen. It’s  bloody  difficult  keep- 
ing wicket  all  day  and  I accept 
he  would  probably  like  just  to 
bat" 

Lamb  goes  beyond  that  He 
sees  Warren  as  a future  long- 
term opener.  *T  told  him 
frankly  that  doubling  up  was 
his  best  chance  of  staying  in 
the  side.  He  has  never  let  us 
down  and  has  won  a few 
matches  for  us  with  the  bat" 

Warren,  a cricketer  without 
airs,  never  kept  wicket  as  a 
schoolboy.  Yet  he  did  in  emer- 
gencies at  Under-19  level,  in 
the  second  Xl  and  then  in  a 
Sunday  League  match  at 
Southampton. 

He  was  the  obvious  replace- 
ment for  Ripley  when  he 


Russell  Warren — kept  wicket  in  emergency  stuart  framojn 


broke  a finger  — and  the  pat- 
tern was  set  It  was  goodbye 
to  those  days  in  the  slips  or 
covers,  or  even  when  he  of- 
fered his  occasional  services 
as  an  off-spinner  — not  al- 
ways accepted. 

He  is  a natural  sportsman, 
good  an  application  and  the 
angles.  These  he  demon-' 
strated  as  a midfielder  at 
local  soccer  and  as  a snooker 
fanatic  — "I  did  get  a 100 
break  in  a practice  game”. 
His  golf  handicap  stands  at 
eight 

Now  24,  he  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  England  on&day 
player  of  the  future.  In  the 
short-term  Northamptonshire 
see  him  as  an  important 
member  of  their  somewhat 
unfancied  Benson  and  Hedges 
final  team. 

He  likes  playing  shots  — 
and  Lancashire  are  well 
aware  of  that  His  hands  are 
reliable,  hardened  by  the  fe- 
rocity with  which  Curtly  Am- 
brose’s missiles  whack  into 
bis  gloves.  And  could  there 
have  been  a better  education 
than  standing  up  to  Anil 
Kumble  last  season? 

“In  a way,  because  I wasn't 
yet  an  established  ’keeper,  I 
felt  no  great  pressure  about 
handling  Kumble ’s  bowling. 
Yet  because  of  the  bounce  he 
used  to  get,  and  when  the 
pitch  was  turning  on  the  last 
days,  1 ended  up  being  almost 
tempted  to  put  on  a helmet  At 
times  it  seemed  to  be  a choice 
of  four  byes  or  a broken 
nose.” 

And  the  grin  that  quickly 
follows  is  the  clue  that  the 
public  persona,  of  this  most 
relaxed  of  cricketers  is  per- 
haps a little  more  tongue-in - 
cheek  than  his  words  are 
strictly  accurate. 


South  Africans  make  three  strong  points  that  help  to  save  the  game 


SOUTH  AFRICA  A,  never 
quite  far  enough  ahead 
for  a challenging  declara- 
tion, were  compensated  by 
three  excellent.  Innings  on 
the  final  day  of  their  three- 
day  match  against  MCC  at 
Shenley. 

The  game  'petered  out 


into  a draw  but  not  before  a 
•career-best  183  from  Hers- 
chelle  Gibbs,  an  unbeaten 
114  by  the  captain  John 
Pcnpttnhts  and  a,  useful  73 
from  Geny  Liebenbeig. 

The  day  started  with  the 
South  Africans  on  133  for 
one,  needing  54  to  avoid  an 


innings  defeat  This  target 
was  reached  quickly  and, 
by  lunch,  the  score  bad 
moved  on  to  205  for  two. 

The  only  other  two  wick- 
ets to  fall  were  those  of  Lie- 
benberg  and,  after  a fourth- 
wicket  stand  worth  239  in 
49  overs,  that  of  Gibbs,  who 


struck  25  fours  and  five 
sixes  in  beating  his  previ- 
ous mark  of  152  not  out. 

MCC  were  without  Rob- 
ert Croft  with  a back  strain 
but  he  hopes  to  be  fit  to 
play  for  Glamorgan  against 
Essex  at  . Chelmsford 
tomorrow. 


Woosnam  the  leader  sees  victoty  as  a long  shot 


David  Davtaaat  CarnoustJa 


IAN  WOOSNAM.  wavering 
■between  optimism  and  pes- 
simism^ knows  he  Is  play- 
ing well  but  is  still  not  sure' 
he  can  win  the  Scottish  Open 
today.  A round  of  70  yester- 
day, two  under  par,  gave  him 
a three-stroke  lead  over  Rus- 
sell daydgnj  and  four  over  a 
fourball  that  includes  the 
Scots  Ckdmr'Montgomerie  and 
Paull&wfre. 

B»t'jWrbb%'nam,  pot  nor- 
mally averse  to  declarations 
of  hie^  woulff  say  yesterday 
only.'thathe  felt 'that  "anyone 
can  sffll  wSoX  HU  reasoning 
was  thtft/Carnoustie  was  so 
diffirtdtanything  could  hap- 


pen; a player  could  drop  the 
four-shot  margin  he  has  over 
Montgomerie,  for  instance,  as 
the  result  of  one  bad  shot 
"You  have  to  hit  the  shots  on 
this  golf  course,1 ".he  said.  "It's 
not  going  to  turn  Into  a put-, 
ting  competition." 

Woosnam  does  not  reckon 
to  win  many  of  those,  al- 
though it  is  possible  he  holed 
more  of  the.  longer  variety 
than  any  of  the  contenders 
yesterday.  A 25-footer  fell  in 
at  thelOth,  a 20-footer  at  the 
13th,  both  for.  bindies,  and 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
critical  25-footer  at  the  last 
- He  had  hit  a rare  bad  drive 
which  got  “a  diabolical  lie”  in 
the.  rough  and  his  recovery 
bounced  badly  Into  a bunker. 


where  it  plugged  under  the 
lip.  He  had  to  come  out  side- 
ways and  then  hit  an  eight- 
iron  to  the  green.  The  bogey 
putt  could  turn  out  to  be 
crucial. 

Montgomerie  has  enjoyed 
sporadic  form  this  week  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  his  driving  is  letting 
him  down.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing, if  he  foils  to  cure  it  to  see 
bow  long  his  advocacy  of 
tight  golf  courses  with  nar- 
row fairways  and  penal  rough 
continues. 

A 71  yesterday  brought  the 
comment:  “That  wasn't  very 
pretty  but  it  was  a gutsy  per- 
formance. That  was  a helluva 
effort  on  a course  like  this 
playing  like  I was.  To  an  ex- 


tent it  was  encouraging  in 
that  I can  produce  a score  like 
that  playing  so  badly.” 

He  added:  “Tin  going 
straight  to  the  rirnge  to  work, 
on  things  and,  as  you  know.  I 
don’t  usually  do  tbat” 

Paid  Broadhurst  also  broke 
new  ground  with  a five-putt 
on  the  final  green.  The  first 
was  from  40ft,  -the  second 
from  5ft  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  both  from  2ft,  Upped 
out  "What  happened  there," 
said  Broadhurst  afterwards, 
"God  alone  knows,”  He  went 
from  level  par  and  second 
place  to  three  over  and  joint 
seventh.  “1  think  that's- killed 
off  my  chances  altogether.” 

No  fewer  than  317  rounds  of 
golf  had  been  played  this 


week  over  this  the  hardest  of 
championship  tests  before 
someone  broke  70  and, 
slightly  surprisingly,  it  was 
Sandy  Lyle  who  did  it  He  had 
qualified  on  the  exact  mark, 
nine  over,  to  make  the  cut, 
and  was  playing  as  shabbily 
as  has  been  the  norm  these 


But  yesterday,  wielding  a 
broomstick  putter  that  he 
adopted  last  week,  be  found 
new  confidence  on  the  greens 
and,  as  heSaid.  "if  you  see  the 
ball  go  in  the  bole  a few  times, 
it  takes  the  pressure  off  the 
main  game".  The  putter 
found  its  way  into  the  bag 
during  the  Irish  Open  when, 
in  the  second  round,  he  had 
35  putts.  "I  said:  To  hell  with 


this,'”  said  Lyle  and  finally 
conceded  that  his  game  on  the 
greens  needed  help. 

Tve  had  four  competitive 
rounds  with  it  now  ” be  said 
yesterday,  “and  no  three- 
putts.  That  gets  the  juices  go- 
ing a bit,”  he  added,  thinking 
of  Lytham  and  the  Open  next 
week.  “If  my  putting  contin- 
ues like  this,  it  changes 
everything." 

His  round  of  68  moved  him 
from  68th  to  joint  17th,  earned 
him  a mass  media  interview 
and,  as  be  settled  into  his 
chair,  he  looked  around  and 
said  smilingly:  "These  press 
rooms  have  changed  a bit 
since  I last  came  Into  one,”  to 
which  nna  journalist  said: 
"Yes,  but  who  ore  you?" 
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Rugby  Union 

Fans  may 
pay  price 
for  TV  deal 


Robert  Annstrong 


PAY-PER-VIEW  for 
England's.  Interna- 
tional matches  on  sat- 
ellite television  could 
be  introduced  in  Britain 
within  the  next  few  seasons 

under  the  terms  of  the  Rugby 
Football  Union’s  controver- 
sial new  £87.5  million  five- 
year  contract  with  BSkyB. 

Viewers  with  satellite 
dishes  may  have  to  pay  be- 
tween £8  and  £12  for  each 
match,  including  Five 
Nations  Championship 
games,  should  the  satellite 
channel  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing Twickenham  to  support  a 
pay-per-view  policy  which 
will  also  shortly  apply  to 
soccer. 

Senior  RFU  officers,  who 
have  consistently  denied 
there  will  be  such  a deal  in 
the  near  future,  were  deeply 
embarrassed  at  last  night’s 
annual  meeting  in  London 
when  George  Kirk,  the  RFU 
solicitor,  admitted  that  the 
possibility  of  pay-per-view 
was  covered  in  the  contract 
Tony  Haltett  the  RFU  secre- 
tary. swiftly  engaged  in  a 
damage-limitation  exercise, 
insisting  that  the  RFU 
retained  the  power  of  veto 
over  pay-per-view  in  the 
contract 

Kirk  drew  gasps  erf  surprise 
from  the  400  RFU  representa- 


tives when  he  declined  to  give 
a categorical  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  pay-per- 
view  for  England  games. 
"Should  pay-per-view  come, 
then  we  will  have  a say  in 
how  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered." said  Kirk.  "We  would 
be  involved  in  negotiations 
leading  up  to  it  and  we  would 
not  have  sold  our  [contrac- 
tual] rights  over  pay-per- 
view." 

Anxiety  over  BSkyB 's  role 
in  English  rugby  also  sur- 
faced when  David  Robinson, 
the  RFU  treasurer,  declined 
to  give  an  assurance  that  the 
satellite  company  would  exer- 
cise no  control  over  die  future 
format  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national competitions. 

Robinson,  who  signed  the 
BSkyB  contract  along  with 
Hallett  also  rejected  com- 
plaints from  the  floor  that  the 
Five  Nations  Championship 
might  come  to  an  end  when 
the  old  contract  with  the  BBC 
ends  nest  year. 

“I  knew  the  other  three 
unions  would  not  be  happy 
and  might  in  the  fullness  of 
time  move  on  into  another 
championship  but  T do  not  be- 
lieve in  threats.  We  sold  our 
product  because  It  was 
essential  that  we  look  after 
the  union's  assets.  You  don’t 
send  players  on  to  the  field  to 
seek  a draw  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  neither  did 
we  in  this  matter.’’ 


Millionaire  in 
Bath  takeover 


Chris  Hamnett 


eATH,  the  most  suc- 
cessful club  side  in 
the  -world,  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  local  mil- 
lionaire businessman 
Andrew  Brownsword  for 
an  initial  Investment  of 
£2J>  million. 

Brownsword  has  brought 
75  per  cent  of  the  shares  in 
a new  management  com- 
pany set  up  to  run  the  club. 
The  reclusive  greetlngs- 
card  magnate  said  the 
other  25  per  cent  of  the 
shares  will  be  held  by  exist- 
ing Bath  members  until  flo- 
tation on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  Is  expected 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

The  takeover  will  allow 
the  league  and  cap  holders 
to  strengthen  a formidable 
squad.  Bath  have  not  made 
any  major  signings  this 
summer  but  have  been  in 
negotiations  with,  a number 
of  leading  rugby  league 
players,  including  Wigan's 
backs  Henry  Paul  and 
Vai'aga  Tuigamala,  the 
Great  Britain  forward 
Andy  Farrell  and  the  for- 
mer Swansea  and  Lions 
flanker  Richard  Webster. 
"The  club  will  be  run  on 


the  strongest  and  most  pro- 
fessional of  lines/'  said 
Brownsword. 

“It  will  be  thoroughly  or- 
ganised as  befits  an  era 
which,  I believe,  will  make 
Immense  demands  on  every 
club  to  behave  In  a finan- 
cially sound  and  respon- 
sible manner.  Those  who 
fail  to  do  so  ran  the  grave 
risk  of  imperilling  their  en- 
tire future,  and  profession- 
alism may  well  see  some 
casualties." 

Cynics  will  accuse  Bath 
of  selling  ont  for  a bargain 
basement  price  but  Tony 
Swift,  the  former  Bath  and 
England  wing,  who  has 
been  named  non-executive 
chairman  of  the  new  Bath 
Football  Club  pic,  said: 
“It’s  a superb  deal  for  us. 
No  businessman  wonld 
ever  commit  himself  to  an 
open-ended  agreement  bat 
we  are  looking  on  this  as  a 
long-term  partnership  be- 
tween Mr  Brownsword  and 
ourselves.” 

Bath,  who  have  won  six 
league  championships  in 
nine  seasons  and  nine 
knock-out  titles  since  1984, 
now  have  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  their  prospective 
£1.5  million  professional 
wage  bill  next  season. 


Rugby League 

Super  Leafl11® 

Bulls  20,  Wigan  12 


floors 

Wigan 
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Making  waves . . . Gocha  Gacharia.  who  Is  managing  upwards  of  120  practice  dives  a day  in  the  Moultrie  pool 

Georgia  warms  to  Georgia’s  own 


Ashley  Fields 

squints  up  at  foe  five- 
metre  board  where 
Gocba  Gacharia  is 
doing  a handstand  in  an  im- 
posslbly-tiny  blade  Speedo. 
"Have  you  seen  the  veins  in 
his  arms?  He  doesn’t  even  lift 
weights  or  anything.” 

The  stands  of  the  Moose 
Moss  Diving  Centre  have 
buzzed  with  similar  observa- 
tions ever  since  foe  fine-fea- 
tured Georgian  diver  drifted 
into  town  with  his  coach  Soso 
Elbakidze  back  in  May. 

"All  the  15-year-old  girls 
are  In  love  with  him,'*  says 
Kim  Perry,  a local  teacher. 
“The  first  week  he  was  here 
there  was  one  little  girl  who 
couldn’t  dive  right  because 
she  was  so  nervous  when  be 
was  around." 

It  is  not  only  teenage  girls 
who  have  fallen  for  the  Geor- 
i’s  quiet  charm  and  ath- 
ic  prowess.  When  the  home 
he  and  Elbakidze  (Soso  to 
everyone  around  here)  were 
staying  in  was  burgled,  the 
town’s  15.000  residents 
chipped  in  to  replace  the 
video  camera  and  $1,000  in 
rash  that  was  stolen. 

At  the  diving  well.  Ga- 
charia deals  with  a seemingly 
endless  stream  of  autograph 
seekers,  more  of  them,  he 
says,  than  in  his  home 
country.  Almost  as  popular 


himself  thank*  to  his  reper- 
toire of  trick  dives,  Elbakidze 
is  widely  rumoured  to  be 
romantically  involved  with,  a 
local  woman  (a  suggestion 
hotly  denied  by  both). 

It  is  not  that  Moultrie  is 
easily  impressed  by  world- 
class  athletes.  A steady 
stream  of  top  international 
divers  has  passed  through 
ever  since  old  Moose  Moss 
built  a state-of-the-art  diving 
facility  in  foe  little  town  that 
grew  up,  as  one  civic  father 
put  it  around  a railhead  to 
“not  much  of  anywhere". 

Moss  was  a local  farmer 
who  fought  with  foe  Hying 
Tigers,  the  band  of  American 
airmen  who  flew  against 
Japan  for  the  Chinese  before 
the  US  joined  the  second 
world  war.  According  to 
legend,  he  developed  foe  div- 
ing bug  after  his  children 
showed  interest  in  foe  sport, 
sinking  a pool  on  his  farm 
and  building  foe  strongest 
youth  team  in  the  country. 

Now  everyone  in  Moultrie 
is  a diving  expert.  At  an  exhi- 
bition on  Thursday  evening 
given  by  the  Ukrainian  Olym- 
pic team,  also  training  here, 
the  crowd  applauded  heartily 
when  Roman  Volodkov  made 
a slick  oneand-a-half  sum- 
mersault with  twist  but 
remained  discerningly  silent 
when  one  of  his  team-mates 


TO 
ATLANTA 

Ian  Katz  meets  a 
former  Soviet 
Union  diver  now  his 
new  country’s  one- 
man  Olympic  team 

tumbled  through  a less  than 
perfect  inward  three-and-a- 
half  with  tuck. 

As  of  yesterday,  when  the 
British  team  was  due  to  ar- 
rive. the  burghers  of  Moultrie 
could  scrutinise  the  hurtles 
and  rips  of  no  less  than  five 
Olympic  teams,  including  foe 
Germans  with  their  strong 
medal  prospect  Jan  Hempel. 

But  none  seemed  likely  to 
displace  the  one-man  team 
from  the  Republic  of  Georgia 
in  the  town’s  affections.  “It’s 
really  interesting  how  the  two 
Georgias  are  alike.”  said 


Perry.  “They  eat  cheese  grits 
just  like  us.  They  like  catfish 
and  they  love  pepper.  Their 
Idea  or  a vegetable  is  jalapeno 
peppers.” 

It  is  easy  to  tell  Gacharia 
from  the  other  Olympic 
divers  at  the  Moose  Moss 
pool.  His  abdominal  muscles 
are  a little-less  defined,  his 
legs  a little  less  sinewy. 

A Soviet  champion  at 
junior  level,  Gacharia  aban- 
doned diving  for  three  years 
to  study  for  an  economics 
degree.  There  were  other 
reasons  for  his  temporary 
retirement,  he  says  tantalis- 
ingly.  but  he  would  rather  not 
talk  about  them. 

Suffice  to  say  that  when  the 
opportunity  to  represent  his 
newly  Independent  country  at 
the  Olympics  came  up  four 
months  ago.  he  Jumped  at  It 
There  was  just  one  problem: 
Georgia's  only  Olympic-stan- 
dard diving  pool  was  out  of 
commission.  “Two  years  ago 
we  had  a little  war  and  our 
economy  is  not  so  good.” 

Since  arriving  in  Moultrie 
Gacharia  has  trained  furi- 
ously. making  upwards  of  130 
dives  a day.  "He  beat  himself 
up  so  bad  in  the  first  month 
that  he  had  to  stop  diving  and 
go  see  a doctor.”  says  Jay 
Lerew,  coach  of  the  local  Div- 
ing Tigers  team.  “He’s  rusty 
but  he’s  got  some  good  moves  ” 


So  important  Is  participat- 
ing in  foe  1996  games  to  Geor- 
gia that  the  country  has  sent 
its  top  theatrical  set  designer. 
Irakli  Imerlishvili.  to  Atlanta 
to  design  its  national  hospi- 
tality pavilion.  “Georg  Li  to 
Georgia,"  he  enthuses,  “it’s 
very  symbolic.” 

But  like  Gacharia.  Volod- 
kov, foe  best  medal  prospect 
on  the  Ukrainian  diving 
team,  says  be  has  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  effect  of  foe 
break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  sport  On  one  hand  he  is 
pleased  to  be  representing  his 
country,  on  the  other  he 
misses  the  prestige  attached 
to  making  the  Soviet  team. 
“The  standard  was  better 
then.” 

Though  Gacharia  beat  Vo- 
lodkov  regularly  as  a junior, 
ho  says  it  would  be  "a  mir- 
acle" If  he  nun  a medal  in  At- 
lanta." Four  months  [training! 
is  not  enough." 

In  Moultrie,  however,  there 
is  no  shortage  of  believers.  “I 
believe  he’ll  walk  out  with  a 
medal.”  says  Fields,  whose 
family  have  put  up  Imerlish- 
vili during  his  stay  in  the  US. 
"tt  would  be  extremely  nice  to 
see  someone  from  one  of  the 
not-so-rich  countries  win.  The 
divers  from  the  rich  countries 
have  whirlpools  and  mas- 
sages. Gocha  just  has  Gocha 
and  his  coach.” 


p>au)  Fitzpatrick 

For  THE  second  week  in 

s row  Bradford  Bifite 
had  a man  sent  off.  Last 

week  against  5t  Helens  it  mat- 
tered little  but  last  tt 
came  when  they  were  already 
10-0  down  to  the  champioms- 
Yet  from  this  unpromising 
position  Bradford,  etched 
bv  17380  — their  biggest 

S>wd  to  more  than  20  years 

— confounded  foe  champions 
with  tries  from  Scales  <2.». 
Medley  and  Dwyer,  ft  was  a 
night  of  nights  forfoe  Bul^. 

rt  had  taken  St  Helens  50 
minutes  to  crack  Bradford  s 
defence  the  previous  Friday 
but  it  took  Wigan  jus*  six 
minutes,  with  Danny  Ellison, 
Martin  Offiah’s  deputy,  scor- 
ing in  the  left  corner  off  a 
smart  pass  from  itodUnskL 
The  referee  called  for  the 
video,  though  it  looked  aft 
over  a good  score.  But  Mx 
Smith  felt  no  need  to  check 
Wigan's  second  try  despite  a 
strong  hint  of  obstruction,  al- 
beit unintentional,  by  Farrell 
in  the  build-up. 

Tamani,  however,  was 
chiefly  to  blame.  The  Bulls 
Fijian  winger  dropped  foe 
bail  in  a promising  attacking 
position  and  Wigan  made  foe 
most  of  it  when  Farrell 
evaded  Donougher's  at- 
tempted tackle  in  midfield. 
After  he  had  given  Henry 
Paul  foe  try-scoring  pass,  the 
loose  forward  appeared  to 
prevent  Spruce  getting  in  a 
potentially  saving  tackle. 

Worse  followed  for  the 
Bulls  when  the  Australian 
forward  Danougher  was  sent 
off  for  a high  and  late  tackle 
which  knocked  Haughton  off 
his  feet  But  down  to  12  men, 
the  Bulls  bounced  back  when 
Medley,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  substitutes,  plunged 
over  foe  line  from  close  range 
after  tenacious  approach 
work  by  Lowes  and  Dwyer. 

McNamara  landed  a good 
goal  for  foe  Bulls  to  turn 
round  trailing  10-6. 

They  then  came  out  and 
rocked  foe  champions  with 
two  tries  in  the  opening  10 
minutes,  both  of  them  su- 
perbly created. 

Dwyer  bagged  foe  first  after 
half  a dozen  Bolls  bad  shown 
superb  handling  skills,  the 
move  ending  with  McDer- 
mott’s long  ball  to  Dwyer  who 
fell  over  the  line.  Then  Scales 
scored  after  a right-to-left: 
crossfield  move  had  again  ex- 
posed the  Wigan  defence. 

McNamara  unproved  one 
try  but  missed  foe  chance  to 
edge  the  Bulls  eight  points 
clear  when  he  pulled  his  pen- 
alty wide.  Wigan  replied  with 
a penalty  from  Farrell. 


Strut*.  ramam.  Cafland. 
Lough  lift.  Scales.  Bradley.  R Paul; 
McDermott.  Lowes.  Fairtunk.  Donoughar. 
Dwyer.  McNamara.  B«b«lltataa: 
Tomlinson  Currans  Medley.  NIcMo. 

WIowk  Radnn&Ki:  Robinson.  Cannon*. 
Tunjamaia.  Ellison;  H Paul.  Edwards. 
O'Connor,  Hall.  Cassidy.  Haughton. 
Farrell,  Johnson.  SubtUtulm*:  Long. 
Murdock.  Knowles.  Barrow 

B South  JCawctord). 


Results 

Rugby  Union 

STUDENT  WORLD  CUP:  On 


Fionca  30.  KZ  29;  Argentina  46  Inly  73 
SA  30.  Wales  it.  Scotland  rt  Japan  49 
MIXIMTOM  CUPt  Ftatnwid  drawn 
Monts  UcMMtd  v Wuifluljwn  P*  LonQTftn 
v Shell*  aid;  Bridlington  « Nuneaton. 
Worcester  v Vato  at  tuner  Deity  v Biay- 
deo:  Wicmw  » ArntoiH.  Manchester  v Scun- 
thorpe. Bummgham-SotoniH  v Old  Hale- 
son  iftsns,  Stturtxioga  v Kendal.  Cano  Hid 
v tWgttfl:  New  Brighten  * Hertford.  Brat- 
tons 0 Bmglev  1 Aawlru.  Wasltaflh  * Tyn- 
edaHr.  Preston  Qrasshoopera  « Bloke.  Sut- 
ton CofteM  * Sandal  Soothe  Menow  v 
Norwich;  Haywards  Htti  1 BecLentiam 
Gowort  and  Fai-wtam  * IVnlooG-Mire. 
Henley  v MManM  ft*.  Bishop  * Sort- 
tad  v Bicester,  Met  Police  * 5*i!ten  and 
Epsom;  TaDara  v B>adkneir.  Staines  r 
Gloucester  Spartans;  Swanage  and  Ware- 
ham  * Berry  Hilt.  Launceston  * Cnellen- 
ham;  Charlton  Pa  * Aslieans;  Cair.bwiey  « 
Plymouth  Aft;  Bnogewafer  and  Albion  * 
Newbury.  North  Watohem  v GlcueMWi 
OG:  Southend  v H&t  Wycombe-  Badcmg  r 
Barnalspto;  Esher  * Rytatip  Ties  id  he 
played  on  September  ia. 

Golf 

•OOTTfSH  OHTN  (Camouswr  thW 
racert  iQSdre  units*  staled}  *14lWoos- 
nam  TO.  7*.  70.  817  ft  Clay-don  7C.  72.  73. 
218  R Mime  (Netttl  7ft  TO  7C.  C Momgo- 
Itwne  70.  17.  TT;  P Lawns  ft  74.  73.  J 
Townsend  iUSl  72.  72  »«•* am n 
74.  70.  89.  S Cage  73  76  70  M MattMZl# 
72,  76.  TV.  P Btcadnurat  7!  76  7?.  C 


Panwv*  |Swa)  ta.  tejtt  m J«™»T4-  75 
72.  ft  Baud  T4,  77.  • 1.  A Sherborne 
76.  75  71;  D Borrego  tSpi  72.  78  72;,  P 
Price  74.  75. 73.  J Rivero  <Sqi  ti  te 

m itched  rs.  74.  ra  p am*  mm*  » . 5. 

74.  888  B Hughe*  IAu*>  .8  iA  71.  C 
SuiMflon  (Sp>  7S,  76.  72:  P MUmey  lAusi 
717*1* ft Kerwen  ;S*el  75.  74.  74.  B 
Estte  (US)  72.  78.  75-  LJIMSIWOOd  73-74. 
7fcaa4E£tefSAI»-"  n.MCrtJnberg 


Cricket 


Bsnson  & Hedges 
Cup  Final 

0891  22  88+ 

Match  Reports 
Lancs.  38  v Northarrta  41 
Cab  cod  Mprtnto  cheep  ra*. 


"ESSSSSSir 


Sport 


(Swe)  78. 70, 72;  B MarchMnH  J®,  75.  72:  M 
McLean  74.  77,  73.  D HceMtat  lSp>  75  Ta. 
T5.  4 Cocore*  (ArgJ  72.  77.  75.  S8S  O 
Kerleson  ISwtf  74.  79.  72.  O J RuaseU  Tt. 
Bl.  73.  R Orummortd  73.  79.  73;  R Russell 
78  76.  7a  S McAllister  78.  74.  73.  E 
Romero  lAtg)  80.  71.  74.  & Brand  Jnr  74. 

77.  74:  0 Smyth  76  75.  75:  T Johnstone 
(2<mi  77.  T2. 76.  SM  C Cevaer  (Prl  7G.  TB. 

74.  C Gfttan  74.  77.  75.  P Fllta  15 we|  77 
72. 17  S Richardson  72. 75.  7*  R Allm&v 
lAuai  ?1.  TS  BO.  sort  A Gideons  77  76  74. 
P Stoland  tSwoi  7s.  78. 74-.  O nottoftaon  rc 

75.  76.  M®  E Care r 76.  77.  75;  S ternneo 
76  77  75  as®  N Bnggs  75  7a  76  is 
Gala*  76.  7*  TS.  E MUntoS"  76.  73  83. 
UO  f>  Eaton  78.  75  77:  M Peny  lf»i  7C.  76. 

78.  P Goo*  on  ,5A(  75  77  7®  P UeSuMy 
75  Tfc.  Tfl.  T Gc-Btfn  iGerl  74  75  80  881  K 
ErlWStfl  <S«ai  73  80.7B.DFenerhi74.7B. 
« asa  t rones  iusi  re.  77  79.  o Cun-v 
75  77  80:  A CcUtent  72.  78  82  IM  R 
Saflwtv  77.  76.  BO 

NCmoa  (T8H1P  iWMbamaburg  Vo- 
gm*!  WreVrouwd  t— dare.  iCS  unless 
stated)  6+  5 Koch  «•  P Runs.  C Shango 
04  L Rifrier  7 Purtwr  J Julian,  f Dels- 
liter.  47  O Uieati:  P StankoMS*<.  J Guincn. 
K Clearwater.  S Puds:  D Edwards,  7 at 
mour:  S Jurgensen  AfaM  44  H Swell 
(Japan)  73  « Grady  1 Atml  7 9 G Wade 
iNZ)  to  y Mtfumaki  i Japan/  TO  L Par- 
sons ;au*i.  to  S Rmtaui  ;aus» 
nmwmonHioHALTMHnnT 
(The  WarwieteFurel  asoowd  re— d lead- 
ens tot  A Sandywtft  lAaaairvi  60  71. 
138  T Spence  lEaat  Sua»e«  National’  63 
».  m Phtmiwr  iBumham  & Berrowj  «i 
67  139  F Garage  iGenard*  Croar)  7c  6Sr. 
ft  Winchester  (uneffl  70  « 0 Praher 
(Star*  Poses)  71  aft  l Batenator  (Roches- 
ter & CcWtam)  73. 66.  G Cwen  ICownocrt 
69  70 

MNfOH  OatN  ildateui.  FranMieti:  *«■ 
mod  lee dm  IGBUroUrt  MM*  aM»d » 
so  T Horten.  8T  O SsttOn  lUS/  *8  » 
crooK»c  U BtftiWrdge.  h Gross  ,G«r  i e» 
P Ruder:  B Varway  (SA)  70  N Rato  :He 
(Ausi.  O Button  D Huiih.  B W»i»e.  A 

Croce  (Ki:  S Uanaril  ffr*  « 7*4i.  R Cam- 
pagnoll  tUi:  N Cshr*. 

Tennis 

DAWS  CUI*«  Bw  WMl  jNNL1*; 
imm  ntiMir  Ol  One  8iiw  a 'M 

tlrehT  HanmMi  K I OOtAOT  B-2  W)  6-?. 

l ratal  fct  f Cton  +*._**.+■* 


SiovaAU  JeM  Portugal  S-®  Poland  lead 
Boiaru*  1-ft  ^ ^ 

OSTAAD  ONfe  ftwiP** 
M«W«  (Boel  61 1 ^Ctovat  Ap .W- ■-*.  * 
Coat*  ispl  tt  R ftffan  («1  7-6. 
WPirtoh  (Cri  W S Brugiiera » SpJ  W 6-4. 
ratoew«e(SBlMABera»ateBa»  iSpi 

nradH  OWN  (BaatadV 

STBMS-w 

T CathonaU  (SPl  f-j-  * 

1UUI  tt  C Btanco  tSpi  ^.8 

(Ubw  tt  T Jofianaaon  6-3.  «-•  C Cette 
(Sot  H M Uneon  6-1.  6-4 
Q^UBuantTflONNi  tBnatoi"  <w 
££3^£7HvnpMe.  rOST  W c '>4- 

L Rehtnann  1 W 
(Bali  tt  J DeWatto  IC61  C-4.  * -8 
wood  lAuel  tt  C Vine*  tOtf'  6-. . 0-4  0-7 
its  UlBOS  UlUUTC  iFo!iR]towci 

StaoB-fcSto  » *****  <r*S>  U L ft'dir 

- 8-4  * Ketaey  £>p 


droffe  (OBJ  6-3 
A Braigtt  (Gerl  B-C 

Athletics 

mUMCOR  OAMO  ilAAP  GP  Cl.-^Ul 
Palace)-  lOOantl.M  Grow  ■ Jam  1 laid.  2 
L Chftstto  (OB)  10-26.  3 O Satnphdl  iG£| 
taai.  a.  ( Uacue  *OBj  tea;.  ? .1  Cumitsi 
ina  1 1058.  ootitai  1-  V ;N.ui 

jjjJS;  2.  o S'ttoo  'Knnj  i«o;  3 a 
HJIonoiftianfl  IBiWund-l  I U DO  7 D 
Strang  \GBt  16-81.  6.  C G.ni;.^  1G61 


1 45  91. 1 KKhm  1.  V Niyongaho  (Burundi) 

3.3245;  2 E Maro  Wan'  334  a.  3 j 

Keyed!  IGB)  33640:  5.  A VAuwnkr  <GBi 

3 37 Oft  T S Hetfy  Ural  JJeBS.  OOOtn 
taOre  r 5 Matstft  rzem)  3 7 
Zellner  (05)4862:3  E Thotnae  1 JS;  *8  66. 

4 J Burgeon  (GBt  4925:  6 G Jenn.n-j* 
,G0l  50  1C.  7.  G Cadogan  (GB<  5C5T  8 P 
Cumtnax  (Sei  504B  Sketa  » S Boder 
(On.  «g»lm  7.  K Ton  .'US’  7913  3 B 
Saal  Matjjia*  ,Oatan  19  M 4 MS.nscr. 
:GB.  1856  5 U Proctor  (OB'  18  37.  e L 
Nwntu  i-SB’  77  35  Kamim  TOOnw  " ■ 
Culhtcrt  g»ni  ii.3Saac  2.  C A.w-iwe  n.?. 
11  4i.  2 N Vttcncra  ''U.  i 
Richardson  (GBl  11  57  f 5 .47C£S  • 33- 
1 1 €7  7.  $ Ocugf«  .OB'  *t  85  48tti : t - 
Freeman  tAuSi  49i>  3.  Z V-tol . -S  *3  ~X 

3 s R<n»ro*  ;:wii  see:-,  f flu-  gb 

57  W.  7 a CorMniev  .09'  S3  ‘7  taw 
t.  L fiaaachema  'Ru»’  1 00  7 ■ TL-ra, 

tJair.iiOC.Tf  ? 7K,esli»vLTr'!4  4 . , 
Gihscn  IGB/  7 C7K  7 M Pam.  .GB 
JCSW  AOOOM  1 S CGVi-.an  •* 

14 43 zc  7 p nad'-j.e*  Ge  -45-7-  ; 5 
Sarsceo  .Aam  »4  52.S*  4 Z «--4- 
crei  15  jot;  3 L E.I-W?  ’I  a "5 
THpla  |WH|K  1 G cn.s-.tr.a  iSaii 
14  41  2.  A w«n*m  -GBl  14  •."■  Z \ Vjr-e 
lEsrwiai  t3«8  4 U Sr't.V  .02.  'i« 
Anew  i 7 3j W’Br  iG?  MM  ; 
Stone i6iaie37? 

5 S Hcliayd  ijE.  513C 

Baseball 


BMW  HOQO  TWOTtm  Hewer  B: 

312-8  ;p  «r  Ran  S3  M P Sce.gtt  14.  Oft" 
uwtttfo)  Surrey  227 (N  5hah«5  JC.  tic*- 
«»  4-37.  Sbwi  won  ty  9P  r_ne.  T stm- 
tees  Scmarsel  311-5  iR  J Nrdae  « *;  a 
Pa*sona  78.  P C HasiMay  Unsi  i'enniri 
3U-e :»  SyrrcflU*  74  7 M C Merc.tl  K O 
J f>  BiUen  Km  G!rt^rt»r  wen  ty  rwo 
wa>«9.  Wur taetai  0'*r*to';an  IT- :» 
5- in  32.  C'iii’c.*'  3-25i  ittwwtri.*1  *0 
176-5  ;M  J Church  42  J T Sa;'-  4i«o- 
».  :.i  :es*ersn  -i  worj  t,  •.<*  Krli 

ONS44V  new»r  nmRHA-notua. 

•he  K4A-S-  M Cntfs'.  :nj.|  27'-' 
pltoSl  188-6  India  wen  tj«  :5  i.ri 

Cycling 


. J-tftCW 


(WWW  iruwnw  Cft'J-7  * 7 e,jt 
3 CwtlCil  « BctIQn  :1  B*-r  ~zrw  Z N»  4 
Kan*W  City  3 Ch-agj  2-  V »L*ff  2 
Tcrcrto  •-  M.rrrsCta  ■*  -1 

Snaffle  5.  urai'Vnw  4 • i T . 

MHOML  H40IIB  --»•  z »r»- 
but 5"  5 Mjrd*a*i  i ~ *•  At- 

lan-j  5 P’vJa  -J  N*  m-  h whs-  2 ^ ■ 
d3=  6 Si  tauie  i Crtatftij  5- 

5 ’in  M;  L*  3 S »r.  Frar-a.;-:  7 

Bowls 

SCOTTISH  MASrSHS  *!«rder-  ta- 
Hob  liDOwrtay  iSidJ!  5'  2 P'  :«  Vii  tV 

7-(j  -J,.  O AWm  Zzu\  t-  GRcHr'tS-'- 

iCtc*i  7—4  5-7.  Bafcerteaw  S*  3:  -■  * 
7-5  1-L  Mw  tt  i~"  7-3  •-* 

goutq  tl  A»:T*r  7-C  ’<  PNe*  :I 
Roca.i»cn  fr-7.  lllta  *1  8 

Mwrta  M 3 T'-Trrvn  V;' 
a.7  "-4  H out*  ilL-'  aVB’  5«-1 
7-r  7-3  TMarnKBa  - S-".  7-; 

Oeff  tt  Maraha:!  --c  7-;  Ttam  tt 
EWt  7-c  --t.  tarM  tt  Sas  :-4  7-; 
SecBem  St  ft  Mtoeah  Er-J  tt’i 
iilol  4-7  7-* 

Ptomjnil  iWa<esi  ~-Z  5-r 
ht  nowu-cs  "-5  C— 7 7-C 
UM  7-£  3--.  vr  Wane  r*  z-j'-j.-  zs 
7-C  AQcock  tt  Rswa-Ss  >7.  7-V  7-5 
■etttan  4i  R C arete  -Sr.!.-  V Z P-htfh 
;sfti  *-L  m-t.  * tanita  t:  0 »• 

«^7  7 -r.  Coantett  £*>??'- 
7-4.  7-»  CiM|8l  tt  Pitas*-  7-£. 

7-J  Cortfe  tt  Sm-/in»  ‘-2  7-;  PSteth  t: 
Andersen  *-2  7-C  Owartyr  Bel  Srmr. 
Gourtdy  i.  Ai'cixl  > 5--t>?0  “"  "p  * 
TSwnscn  iwo!  , C^arf- 

Chess 

DQHTWND  IWTBUUTlOMMa  fteosd 

Fhiea  B Gcfan-  .SeUr--,.  V ; "tt-jar 
tHu-it  •«  V AraftWiw  iP.j.  V P Le*-.,Nir  .'  V. 
P H4obnr»  'Got'  £ ’.-t-"''  08-  V.  A 
Sh.rOn  J5»-i  » V Ar>2rd  I'hJ.  » V Tlja'ij, 
iEui*  C.  *3  weir'd  it's;  i Land  an:  Asjns 
C .y-IUr.C  *t:ji-n-  71  t izs  i 

Cricket 

tchir  match:  smw  uzz  7)--:  sr: 

>G  4 Flswa.  5B  15  I T arw.jw^-,  •}  A 
Fuwjr  70.  A (CSddirca  V 7tfeniA- 
:lnn 4-tn,.  5«i*n  ah-. a a kV  HH G*-M 
57  rtJ0ir.4_n4,  .,113  SM  Sr*:  ■-*  R G'r" 

if**  J t-  Cimr-'n  : f2-  r r-.  " LfiSnys 
A!  PJS-.41  tir-  V :V7  -. 


-.•v  I 


TOOK  O*  nUNCE  Stow  it 

:r  ,r  R....ri  *r.a,  •t74~  * 7 n * 

MG  ,n-Kncc,r'  Z“  7Z--  *.  * 

2 J Zr~  ■ 3 V i.-^toi  U- 

=r  * 4 3 '*•: Rx r 
same  e 5 F G*rr<*  Zxf  it  "5r  - F*-ss..w 
! 4-  in:  t * VJ-WA  Ut  7 C 

\ .< .'ip'-:  £ WUs  '■.-2-ri 

' C'.ZZ  »is  '.r  J U Fch;*  •**»"•.«  i.-  SC.  c. 
I SaTk-  Ger.  3»** Vr»«n  "•  '.a  -•  r 
1 SJ-71U  n tf5  j)— i.  ii  f *4.  r.LS- 

1 S'-i.t!  TiAtl  *7"e-a5:  . -J-L 2-1  "4  ; 

S E-Khars  -n*i  ia  a:.  :l  **»ar  47  7 
1 E.-y.^jn  -GEfGAr*  :5l*  On  iOi  > C 
j -■ : :Z,«','i  SevSvhe  'sot;*-  tt.- 
1 ; % Cm  !■  .R-jV  Tirw.M  L‘  artz'r 

Z TftfT-T-ge*  i5e-V*Vw*  31.4  a Can; 
I it  1 v«r«  se.  7 * Jt  ’i;n  04- ■ iejt v-*w 
TraV.-1-i  ' V t p LiiSert«n3»-  .4.,»  C;i. 
-eij  2 M 7 fl-.rW'h.fil'-arn 
r M |T?I  Kane-'..  4 37  J 1 L."- 

dlhl  lEr  AC.-T’A  4iT  *0  3 Z-.'4.r 
r,*- it.  •••.  p yar--—  <-»'• 

“-■sVt-.  S Z~  V 2 Ll*«.V{  f5’-  =:-  'i  ' j? 
13  11  Fwf"*i-3c.*  G.-n  M •'14. 
•4  * Cue'ic  C*»2£  t-i : ’.3  2 b:'n 

Ge'j  Zf-uK.rc  ’tw.-'-  Z -'  ’f  a 

St’  CUZZ  3£'.  - r w|*v»  ,ii> 

Rtf -I  IQil  -?  C nr.--.-jn  Z‘- 
*3  rt.-i.v.  !•;?  & 

Maa*  36  e--4».1mr  '*  •« 

,’eC  >«  ifcf  r.'nr'  < • ;.-r- il.^ 

»!5  J T*  4 L'l-n-  ‘f 

5.  a.i.'.naiS  4 Mnla  --r-i  ■ s-—.*. . 1 
Title  «•“  7 ‘C'j  . E— ir»’.- 

*'?4  i j e-  .'Airi-s  -V7-  — - V '•  C 

aSCr-aot*'”  .'-cr~P v* 

Equestrianism 

(TOTAL  WTIMATWIUL  POM* 
CHOW  .Hicutnf:  Ptart  taO  »■«— y 

lyird  OeltiftR  ’ * !»  V*\  : -a’a. 
ta»«n  iE:  r;  -J21W1  2.  -7 

XWJ.-  rei  7.  Crrr4.1t 

:«  Oc'a.ift  ha;  C*«7  * 

.V.  C '*e:  KM  WaW  tawOa  HaOOwjra 
lwMtaataoa*  Kakaw 

c :ia.M RMto-t  F' . : r 48  JOol  2 » 

Death  'fl  Ms*»i74  as>6>r  58tg  iVT.*5 

Mamlch  ;G  ftcrmwn  e"  «'44 

Evening  Racing 

CHESTER 

bjo  erf  im*>  i.fiwwm  u»p. 

0 P«-r«  U-i  Fan.  8.  *»  BiMant  >*-?>  *• 
r.i  liiii  !fl  iffrt  b%  I-  L*ir; 

Tew  nvs  ttr.  ’-ir 

£S.f-3  rtci  UXrtS  CSF  pi*. 
i»4ro  NR  RiTW 

t,  MOCA*  tw  HUUR.  Pad  Catai 
13-U. «.  « ssMs  «■—  •»*  *<**+ 

otaM  k«  *Mi.  < 1 an.  ^ 

Fr-r/cvi  iZtr  V*f’  *' 
i4.K  7-30  tins  4t  W/ftF  1.  OtaW 
FROUC-  -■  WM»r»  ;-4  fr<.  8.  Cl  1 1 Iteil 
CM*  17- U a.  to  Tta  WtaWj 

ran  e.  n iMJtww'  :c« 

foe  r:  70  CijI  f £ttK.  C£f  «!■*>» 
£983*.  *MO  171 
nut  ’■M,  J hjmrn  ,h---  a. 

,&-'3 Fan-'i  a. litah -'i-f ■ *'*? 

IttS Xw  iff  t.  “*«>■ 


MARRY,  F Lynch  i>A  F.v..  8.  Taftao 
(7-2);  3,  OwaapW  13-1  * 5 ran  NV  nk  (R 
MrOitohaedl  Toip  C2«£  £1 4£>  £ J Ml  Dual 
F.  £4  40  CT.F  r»0u&  9JOO  Jilt*  *1 
T8yAs>  1.  HWICSOft  ANMOS,  Pal  E-3- 
icn  13-11  2.  Oon  VhB  |4-1)  a,  Solar 
Crystal  15-2  f av:  9 r an.  r\.  fli  (0  Lo>1or( 
T Oln  cze'.  £145  tt  TT  f 1 TT  Duj'  F 
;ij43  C£F  tr-82 

QUAOPOT!  rt>  jn  PLACtBPOTi  KR 1 18 
HAMILTON 

! MS  (im  II  Sftydah  1,  OOLD  SLAM, 

1 )/■«.  I |-nn»cn  .!L-4  Fo, . 8,  Haw  Atacn 
| •:-.l-:t  LUrtMx  -lft-1.  irjn  ,*V  t 
I -.1  Pnst. ...  V LZT:  O -j  [.lit.  C7WI 

[ z-.. 7 £:"<  21  fi»4  4r  PTJV 
7-...VS-  T.19  dm  SBytMi  1, 

oowhous  pwomiT.  c-  w -.hi  ■ v 1 1 a, 

CataraOon  Caha  .V-*  . 8,  tal  of  AS 

C— *■  7-,  j:  - 1,  C45*ft-«r  (.at*  3 lan 
rj>  i . ■ if  to  v.-  'ii  t7;r 

r7  — ■ 2-u,'|  717  4o  -,.v  114-  -I.’  2'r 

r:,'5.’  Ti-ca--  134?  K T^sieisyesh 

1,  NATURAL  MY.  A M*Ln  -fl-.'l  U 
Ultra  tat  If-*l  S,  Oawata*  . '1-2i  :■  I 

*■  -I.  Un3!B>  tto.  -«  3 ’I  ••1.:1i  Jinvoi 
14—  L 10  L2  »c  Li  i»:  i:;--  Cba’ t 
71  rr  ii.r  ta;  v cca  *«*  4n  < 

■j  M<— «a*n.i  *.13  (ST  4fdm),  %.  PLAN 
PON  fOW,  . f iwrj  7-  • ' J.  X,  Rmd 

RawWBOa  8,  Hotac  Otrl  .T-«i  r 

~ nr.c  M J mi::,’''  ?-*■  t.'  '.0 
-lOt  C7  C-J41  e ZV  1V7C 

«L4S  (lav  91  rftjnfah  T,  WTHHAIC,  u 

Mj-.I’I  Ml. J r,,i.  a,  Latvtm  .->-41  8. 
Nonh  SiM  • 1-7-1'  r.  .*  - ; ..V  Cu' 

"f.jfi.im:  1<-(ii  £f  DD  rt -4S  Dut:  f 

f-.’-j  c:-L  !S:1 


I 7 


1 ’2:; 


Weekend  fixtures 

' i.-i  'Tift-jj 

Soccer 

urrrorroTo  cud  cai-»*  L-n . r.v  m»h.o 

?„!;  R'rt  i*yii  ■flri'iluii'; 

Rugby  League 

srowes  SUPKR  ucaou m Pjms  , l.-«- 
*"■  if- Cl  Twiwnvw  OM»r>  - 
ii.r  1.  Zj.an.n,  J v Lhr ::  .Hi  vr  i>-  L.w, 
i "C . -y  Vl'irr.C  . H lMam  ■' l . A-.4h«nga-n 
, Wnrnri^Mn 

ALUAMCI  *0.  ItfMd  CBWahmi 

H-.-'rtVi  . r.fijW  * C/r- 

‘St*.  IT-.S'.Jifll  , &:«-i-1'Ini 


STONES  IUM8  LEA  WE:  Rrsl  Mr- 

leion:  C-nwsb.’i  • “i'.mjiu  !Mn-. 
ti  *~irir|-.i  «,  , AVi-lijim  • j X i '<lrd- 
Tr»,»T  a \ fati *,  .T.  JT1  * .V.ivrv 

1 mti  rt.yitov  , Miu  -7  leeewd  Ota 
Went  fnan-lpy  » Z.&  v-  rs-j-rstiM 
- *v-uih  itt in-  tiui-  j,  v-i 

Pir-TTl  V Lee’’ 

Cricket 

BAH  CUtoi  Final  m;.  r«  .to,-.  Lortfai 
Liii»*sh./^  v.-finir:'*  -Ji-r 

Tomorrow 

axa  nurrr  a law  lea  we  c-  >.n 

ip*.-:  ••■jli-r  Derby:  !>•»!., -.I  .IC  j Cui'19111 
Ctataetard:  C m » • t (tore* 
Itf-WaMi:  t r.inL 

SUMHtoliplUm  H.,p,v..*,.*p  Vjt'.iiOf'Srr- 
iA!»«*  Mlcvihr  r-lw,'fcn,  . MaMto- 
-pv  i|7  The  Osali  fi.-if*-  « MWtyilpi. 
T«0  Hesei  3ii*;.mv  , -niPI'a-l 
TOUHST  MATCH  ::-4  ..m-  j»„  Men- 
Wftvr.  , . ji-.ttr. 

WCOm  XI  CHAMPION  SHIP  me. 
|«aMi  Farta  C ■ J*  r-  -r  tr  v lA»tou 
taita:  I-..I..C  Trua 

f-i.to.if  . D-.—J  taetlihavmioac  Hi-r». 
IF*V"  - '■  - Stanley  ftwiu  Htfl- 

».-i  Js1'  .-  . 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

The  No  1 sued  Shirh-Ann  Sid* 
(tail  has,  rwchud  both  finals  of 
thu  LTA  Lillies’ event  in  Fblix- 
51otvu.  The  22  year-oW  from 
Dorset  ilefeaied  Surrey’s 
Lorna  Wootiroffe  6-A  6-4  nncl 
Diwl<  the  llunjs»ri:m  junior 
Anna  K mimay  in  today’s 
final.  In  the  doubles  she  and 
Lucli-  Aid  {ilas1  Berkshirv’s 
Kntia  Rouii.inov.-i  and  the 
South  African  Surinu  De 
Birr 

Bowls 

Andy  Thomson,  twin*  the 
".cor Id  indoor  champion,  was 
beaten  7-1.  ts7.  7-4  by  Alex 
Marshall.  nls»i  a former  win- 
ner of  the  Scottish  Masters 
title,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
year’s  tournament,  sponsored 
by  IVuoIwich.  m Ahmm 

Hockey 

Si-olland’s  Craig  Madden  has 
received  a late  call  up  to  um- 
pire at  fin1  Atlanta  Olympic 
Gaines.  He  will  replace  Santi- 
ago Deo.  fftc  experienced 
Spaniard  whu  has  not  recov- 
{ oml  from  a leg  injury,  writes 
Tot  Hon-lry 

Cricket 

Nazar  MoIummatL  tiu*  for- 
mer Pakistan  Te«;(  opener  and 
the  country's  first  pUiyer  to 
carry  his  l»ai  through  a Test 
innings,  died  yi*ti*iilay  in  La- 
hore at  I he  ago  of  75. 

Equestrianism 

France’s  Michel  Robert  and 
Airiiome  MuniwUlo  won  the 
main  went  of  tb».»  Royal  infer* 
patioail  Horse  Show  for  (he 
second  day  at  Htekstcad  yes- 
tmtay.  taking  th«-  Wesl  Sands 
Hnhttixs  Slakes  comfortably 
for  their  third  vjrlory  of  tlie 
seflum  in  tin*  arena. 

Golf 

SroUaml  is  to  become  the  first 
country  outside  America  to 
pul  information  about  \is 
courses  on  lo  i!u»  internet 
i •theo  a £1  mdlicKi  programme 
| is  launelRsI  lator  tins  year. 


Su  ' 

is 
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MOTOR  RACING:  BRITISH  GRAND  PRIX 


Alan  Henry  hears  which  way  the  engines  are  roaring  at  Silverstone  as  drivers  seek  to  strengthen  their  hand  before  the  opening  of  contract  negotiations  for  next  season 

Ferrari  ready  with  good  news  for  Irvine 


On  the  record . . . Hill,  ‘with  the  confidence  of  a man  at  the  peak  of  his  farm',  discusses  tomorrow’s  race  at  Silverstone  PHoraom 

Hill  bent  on  keeping  it  in  the  family 


Alan  Heniy  on  the  home  support  system 
that  has  helped  bring  about  a new  attitude 


THE  moment  Damon 
Hill’s  attitude  and  ap- 
proach to  Formula 
One  took  a decisive,  if 
subtle,  turn  for  the  better  is 
recalled  with  clarity  by  his 
team  chief  Frank  Williams. 

In  the  fortnight  between 
last  year's  Japanese  and  Aus- 
tralian .grands  prix  HiD  met 
up  with  his  wife  Georgie  for  a 
week's  holiday  in  the  Far 
East  After  spinning  off  in 
Japan  he  was.  in  Williams's 
words,  "a  different  man"  on 
arrival  in  Adelaide  for  the 
final  race  cf  the  season. 

“I  don't  know  what  he  did 
or  how  he  did  it"  says  WU- 
liams,-“but  he  did  it  without 
any  help  from  anyone  else.” 
HOI  then  rounded  off  a dis- 
appointing season  with  a 
commanding  Victory.  Dis- 
playing greatly  enhanced  con- 
fidence and  self-reliance,  he 
showed  every  appearance  of 
having  mentally  drawn  a line 
under  1995-  and  -started  the. 
1996  season  one  race  early. 
Eight  months  later,  as  be  pre- 
pares to  flex  his  muscles  in 
tomorrow’s-  British  Grand 
Prix  at  Silverstone,  it  is  clear 


his  personal  momentum  has 
not  deserted  him. 

Aside  from  the  feet  that  he 
is  driving  with  the  confidence 
of  a man  at  the  peak  at  his 
form  and  at  the  wheel  of  the 
best  car  in  the  field,  close 
friends  believe  there  is  an- 
other aspect  to  his  new  self- 
confidence  — his  relationship 
with  his  wife  and  family 

Damon  and  Georgie  Hill 
have  three  children,  the  old- 
est of  whom.  Oliva:,  suffers 
from  Down's  syndrome. Deal- 
ing with  such  a personal  chal- 
lenge has  sharpened  their 
perspectives  and  priorities. 

wnr  — who  has  another  son 
Joshua  and.  a daughter  Ta- 
bitha,  bom  days  after  last 
year’s  celebrated  collision 
with  Michael  Schumacher  in 
the  British  Grand  Prix  — 
makes  it  clear  that  he  is  a 
home  bird  who  fiercely  pro- 
tects his  family’s  private  life 
at: their  cliff-top  mansion 
south  of  Dublin. 

“I  don’t  like  being  away 
from.  home,*’,  he  admits.  ‘Til 
be  honest;  I hate  being  away 
from  home.  But  I love  coming 
to  races.  It’s  an  interesting 


[ point  Perhaps  being  at  home 
! is  even  more  attractive,  be- 
cause of  itsrarity.  . 

"But  1 am  adamant  that  I 
don’t  want  my  children  to  go 
through  what  I did  when  I 
was  brought  up.  I was  very 
happy.  I was  very  lucky  and 
everything  like  that  but  my 
dad  was  never  there,  never 
really  around.” 

A combination  of  reticence 
utirt  quiet  dignity  make  Htn 
reluctant  to  discuss  his 
relationship  with  his  father 


death  and  offers  an  insight 
into  the  young  , man'-s  con- 
fused State  of  Ttrind  at  the 
time. 

“My  recollection  of  Damon 
was  one  of  a young  man  in 
deep  shock,"  says  Gurney.  "A 
young  man  who  was  asking 
such  questions  as  'what  is  life 
all  about?*  I don’t  know  how 
one  learns  to  cope  with  it  but 
that  is  what  Damon  was  going 
through. 

“I  think  he  spent  some  time 
with  my  oldest  son  John  and  1 


think  people  take  time  to  ma- 
•ture,”  be  says.  “Over  the  pest 
few  seasons  I have  been  col- 
lecting all  thp  ingredients  to 
mix  the  cake  but  it  fell  a bit 
flat  at  the  end  of  last  year,  so  l 
had  to  start  with  a new  mix.” 

He  acknowledges  there  is 
always  an  edge  between  him 
and  Schumacher  but  feels 
this  is  inevitable  when  one 
driver  generally  wins  at  the 
other's  expense. 

“But  to  be  honest  I don't 
spend  too  long  thinking  about 


‘l  am  adamant  that  I don ’t  want  my  children  to 
go  through  what  I did  when  I was  brought  up  ’ 


Graham  and  mother  Bette 
who  remains,  together  with 
Georgie,  his  biggest  fen.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  an  air 
crash  in  November  1975, 
when  Damon  was  15,  obvi- 
ously made  a profound  im- 
pression on  his  formative 
years. 

. Dan  Gurney,  the  great 
American  who  was  a team- 
j mate  cf  Graham  Bill  at  BRM 
I in  1960,  recalls  that  Damon 
! went  to  stay  with  his  family 
in  California  in  the  iramedi- 
i ate  aftermath  of  Graham’s 


think  he  was  looking  for 
something  to  take  his  mtnd 
off  recent  events,  if  at  all  poss- 
ible, so  he  was  a young  man 
in  a trance  to  some  degree. 
Fin  sure  he  didn't  know  what 
be  wanted  to  do  with  his  life 
at  that  time  but  he  showed  a 
lot  of  the  same  natural  curios- 
ity and  spirit  that  his  mother 
and  father  demonstrated 
many  times  in  the  past” 

As  far  as  his  driving  this 
season  is  concerned.  Hill  be- 
lieves that  the  word  “break- 
through” is  over-dramatic.  “1 1 


it”  he  says.  “As  a spectator  I 
would  probably  be  interested 
in  it  But  as  a driver  Fm  look- 
ing only  at  Damon  Hill  and 
what  Tm  up  to,  making  sure 
that  everything  stays  together 
in  the  team  and  I use  every 
opportunity  I can  to  get  the 
best  shot  at  every  race.” 

Hill  admits  that  he  draws 
inspiration  from  other  sports- 
men. “1  particularly  respect 
Nick  Faldo  because  golf  fasci- 
nates me.  Like  motor  racing 
it  is  a mind  game  and  the  way 
he  turned  things  round  in  the 


THE  Ferrari  president 
Luca  di  Montezemolo 
yesterday  vetoed  the 
idea  of  recruiting  Da- 
mon Hill  as  a team- 
mate for  Michael  Schumacher 
in  1997  — leaving  the  way 
clear  for  Eddie  Irvine  to  keep 
his  seat  with  the  famous  Mar- 
anelio  team  for  next  season. 

“We  have  to  decide  by  the 
end  of  July  whether  we  con- 
tinue with  Irvine,”  he  said, 
"so  we  theoretically  have 
ttmp  available  to  make  an- 
other decision.  But  it  is  our 
intention  that  we  should  go 
on  with  him  into  next  year. 

"I  have  a very  good  opinion 
cf  Damon  as  both  a driver  and 
a person  but  having  Michael 
and  Damon  on  the  team 
would  not  be  possible  next 
year.  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  two  No.  1 
drivers  and  I think  Eddie  and 
Michael  have  a good  working 
relationship.” 

The  Ferrari  president 
shrugged  aside  suggestions 
that  Schumacher  would  be  in 
a position  to  veto  Hill's  inclu- 
sion, malting  the  point  that 
the  question  of  selecting  a 
No.  2 driver  was  primarily  a 1 
matter  for  the  team.  "But  we  , 
would  obviously  discuss  any 
such  decision  with  Michael,”  I 
he  admitted.  I 

The  reality,  of  course,  is  j 
that  the  ingrained  rivalry  be- ! 
tween  Hill  and  Schumacher 
would  create  a volatile  and 
unmanageable  situation  at  a 
time  when  Ferrari  is  attempt- 
ing to  re-establish  itself  as  a 
grand-prix  winning  force. 

Not  that  this  speculation  is 
likely  to  bother  Hill,  who  is 
looking  towards  victory 
tomorrow  to  put  one  of  the 
final  pieces  of  the  world 
championship  jigsaw  in 
place.  Yet  for  others  such  as 
Irvine,  a good  result  could 
well  make  a career. 

The  Silverstone  fixture  nor- 
mally marks  the  FI  season's 
halfway  point  but  change  to 
this  year's  calendar  have 
made  it  the  10th  of  16  races. 
Yet  it  is  still  perceived  as  the 
point  in  the  season  when  the 
pack  turns  for  home  and  any- 
one not  in  the  leading  bunch 
will  find  himself  battling 
against  the  tide  in  an  effort  to 
revive  his  reputation. 

In  particular  Martin  Brun- 
die  will  be  hoping  that  the  last 
few  races  of  the  year  enable 
him  to  reverse  the  decline  in 
his  fortunes  — nothing  better 
than  a solitary  sixth  place 
since  joining  Jordan-Peugeot 
at  the  start  of  tiie  season. 

Four  years  ago  Bnmdle 
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US  Masters,  rerma  back  at 
Greg  Norman  and  demolished 
his  advantage  to  win  the  tour- 
nament was  something  which 
translates  directly  with  FI 
and  the  pressures  I have  sus- 
tained over  the  past  two 
seasons.” 

Yet,  tf  Hill  achieves  his 
life’s  ambition  this  season,  it 
will  also  be  due,  in  scone  mea- 
sure, to  Georgia,  who  does  not 
believe  that  being  an  FI  wife 
requires  anything  different 
from  being  the  wife  of  any 
other  high-profile  person.  She 
also  rejects  the  stereotyping 
of  a motor  racing  wife  as 
somebody  who  has  to  put  up 
with  a great  deal. 

“As  his  job  in  hand  has 
grown,  so  must  the  level  of 
Damon's  dedication/’  she 
says  firmly.  “I  fully  support 
him  in  that  because  I want  to, 
because  I love  him  and  want  j 
him  to  achieve  what  he  wants  i 
to,  because  that  is  what 
TnakiMt  him  happy. 

“That  is  part  of  marriage, 
isn’t  it?  Supporting  the  other , 
half  when  they  need  it  The 
constant  attention  and  every- 1 
body  recognising  Damon  can 
be  a little  difficult  at  th-nog 
but  really  the  upside  easily 
outweighs  the  downside. 
Above  all  else  it  is  never  bar- 
ing being  married  to  Damon." 


came  away  from  his  home 
grand  prix  suffused  with  opti- 
mism. He  had  achieved  a 
strong  third  place  behind  the 
WUUams-Renaults  of  Nigel 
Mansell  and  Riccardo  Patrese 
and,  more  significantly,  out- 
ran his  then  Benetton  team- 
mate Schumacher. 

Now  37,  Brundle  is  fitter 
and  more  motivated  than  be 
was  in  1992  but  such  a frus- 
trating lack  of  success  at  this 
late  stage  in  his  Formula  One 
career  underlines  what  a 
complex  mind  game  top-line 
motor  racing  can  be. 

Brundle's  problems  adapt- 
ing to  the  Jordan  team's  new 
car  have  been  rather  surpris- 
ing . He  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  extremely  versa- 
tile in  the  past  when  switch- 
ing from  car  to  car.  But  this 
change  was  more  difficult 
even  though  he  had  enjoyed 
much  more  pre-season  testing 
than  he  was  used  to. 

“Establishing  a new  work- 
ing relationship  with  a team 
is  often  a more  acute  problem 
with  a relatively  young  team 
such  as  Jordan."  he  ex- 
plained. “On  the  face  of  it  you 
might  think  that  it  is  easier  to 
understand  bow  a more  mod- 
est team  functions  but  that  is 
not  the  case. 

“Rubens  [Barrichello]  is  in 
a good  situation  because  he 
has  beat  with  the  team  for 
four  years  and  understands 
frilly  the  subtleties  of  its  oper- 
ation. However,  my  style  of 
driving  — which  differs  from 
his  — also  seems  to  give  the 
engineers  more  problems.  It 
is  crucial  to  establish  a strong 
relationship  between  the 
drivers  and  engineers. 

“This,  of  course,  is  an  ex- 
tremely personal  thing  and 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  experience.  Some 
drivers  need  an  aggressive  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  develop 
but  I.  am  not  like  that.  I am 
looking  for  an  element  of 
comfort  in  my  relationship 
with  a tpam  and  that  sort  of 
situation  is  the  one  in  which  I 
feel  I can  give  my  best" 

Like  Irvine.  Brundle  will  be 
hoping  that  tomorrow  brings 
relief  from  repeated  disap- 
pointment A place  on  the  po- 
dium would  be  a timely  boost 
as  the  clock  starts  ticking  on 
contract  negotiations  for  1997. 

LMdlog  Urn**  (altar  trae  practice 
aaaaions):  1.  J villenetiw  (Can)  WHItams 
Imln  27.641 see.  2.  D HI  H (G8)  williams 
1.28.241;  a,  J Alai  (Ft)  Banatton  1J2AM4; 
4.  O Coo rnuird  (OB)  McLaren  1.2&417;  S. 
U Schumacher  (Oar)  Ferrari  1 26  438.  B.  M 
HaKWoon  (Fin)  UcLaran  1-281888;  7,  G 
Barger  (Aut)  Benetton  1.29.013;  8,  0 
Barrichello  (Br)  Jordan  7.29.137:  8.  M 
Brundle  (GB)  Jordan  lift  146;  i0.  0 Panto 
(Fr)  Uglar  1.29.236. 


British  Grand  Prix  1996 
■fj^dL  (Bajwtfcgi) 

feJ-Ahsi  (Ferrari) 

. V ''  (Renault) 


Fastest,  jap:  HUI  (WlMariis) 

' 1m  29.75*;  19K4BnvM202JB3lniflt 
Pole  position:  (fill  (WUBams) 

1m  28.12s;  128J7mph/20&58km/h 
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Rio*  police  bring  Bowe’s  Garden  fight  to  end 


Vic  BrtcheMf 

m FAMOUS  name  will  be 
#%mjssing  -when  the  new 
season -opens  on  August'  31.. 
Durham  Ice'  Rink  will  no 
longer  host  the  wort  There 
will  be  no Wasps; 

“We  can't  guarantee  ice  for 
next  season,”  said  the  rink’s 
general  .manager  Brian  Ar- 
gyle.  “An  inspection  showed 
weS re  -a.  serious  (pipework 
corrosion)  problem,”  Repairs 
are  likely  to  cost  -up  to 
£250,000.  A mstfor  factor  te-the 
57-year-old  _ ice  plant,  still 
partly  powered  by  a water- 
wheel an  the  River  Wear  be-, 
hind  the  building.  . 

The  buildfng.  opened  in  l £MB 
but  the  ice  padprodatfid  that 
by  seven  years  airid  was  used 

during  the  Second' World  War 

when  many  top  Canadian  pro-' 
fessionals  took  part  in  games 
around  two  wooden  pales  at 
the  centre  of  the  ice,  support- 
ing a ten  t-UkerooT  . • 

Durham  Wasps,  formed  in 


1947,  were  one  cf  Britain’s 
most  famous  teams  and  en- 
joyed eight  seasons  of  almost 
unbroken  success  from  1984 
to  1992.  winning  both  foe 
league  and  British  Champion- 
ship titles  four  times  plus 
three  Autumn  Cups.  In 

1990-91  they  , became  the 
second  club  to  win  all  three  in 
onbseason..  J 
However,  controversy  sur- 
rounded the  sale  of  the  team's 
title  by  the  former  owners  to 
Sir  John  Wall  12  months  ago.. 
As  part  of  his  Newcastle 
Sporting  Club  organisation 
the  Newcastle  Wasps  played 
at  Sunderland’s  Crowtree 
rink  last  season  with  a new 
team,  the  Durham  City 
Wasps,  playing  in  Durham, 
v Now  . Newcastle  have 
dropped  the  name.  Wasps  for 
their  Super  League  team 
which  will  play  at  Newcastle 
Arena.  And  the  City  Wasps, 
along  with  a famous  junior 
-development . system ' which 
has  produced  many  top  Brit- 
ish players,  are  no  more. 


CORNHILL  TEST  SERiES 

ENGLAND  V PAKISTAN 

25-28th  JULY  Lords  Sth-llth  AUG  Headingiy 
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BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 
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Garden  party . . . a rfurir  te  thrown  aa  fighting  breaks  ont  among  the  crowd 


A HEAVYWEIGHT  bout 
in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den on  Thursday  night 
ended  in  brawling  testifo  and 
outside  the  ring.  Riot  police 
were  called,  14  people  were 
arrested  and  at  least  eight 
were  taken  to  hospitaL 
Fighting  broke  out  immedi- 
ately after  the  previously  un- 
beaten Pole  Andrew  Go  lota 
was  disqualified  for  repeated 
low  blows  in  the  seventh 
round  of  his  non-title  fight 
with  the  former  undisputed 
world  heavyweight  champion 
Riddick  Bowe. 

When  Bowe  went  down 
winded  from  Golota’s  fourth 
low  blow  of  the  fight,  the  ref- 
eree Wayne  Kelly  disqualified 
the  Polish  fighter.  One  of 
Bowe’s  camp  immediately 
launched  an  attack  on  Golota, 
who  suffered  ga<hp«  on  the 
head  from  repeated  blows 
from  a walkie-talkie. 

As  Bowe  writhed  on  the  i 
canvas,  the  ring  filled  with 
people  punching  and  ktdring 
while  objects  and  chairs  were  j 
thrown  from  the  crowd.  The 
Garden  security  was  over- 
whelmed as  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators from  the  crowd  cf 
11,352  stormed  the  ring. 
Fights  then  started  in  the 
stands  between  Golota’s 
largely  Polish-American 
following  and  Bowe’s  support- 
ers, many  cf  whom  were  Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Lou  Dnva.  Golota's  74-year- 


old  trainer,  collapsed  with 
chest  pains  and  was  taken  by 
stretcher  out  of  the  ring.  He 
was  reported  to  be  “stable” 
yesterday  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  Centre. 

Fighting  continued  for 
about  15  minutes,  subsided, 

then  started  again  almost  30 
minutes  after  the  bout  ended, 
as  riot  police  arrived.  The , 
arena  was  eventually 
evacuated. 

Bowe’s  promoter  Rock 
Newman  was  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  fray.  "I  was 
worried  about  Bowe,”  he  said. 
“He  was  in  great  pain  and  on 
the  floor.  He  was  lying  de- 
fenceless on  the  floor. 

“I  just  went  to  cover  Rid- 
dick. I had  my  head  down,  I 


don’t  know  what  the  hell  hap- 
pened after  that” 

Newman  called  Golota  “a 
very  nasty  fighter”  and 
added:  “His  low  blows  were 
so  flagrant  that  after  the 
second  one  I thought  he 
would  be  disqualified.  You 
can’t  let  a fighter  foul  another 
one  like  that’1 
Golota  had  had  Bowe  In 
trouble  throughout  the  fight 
but  his  good  work  was  un- 
done by  a left  hook  that 
repeatedly  landed  low. 

Members  of  Main  Events, 
Golota's  promotion  company, 
were  yesterday  said  to  be 
looking  at  tapes  with  police 
and  considering  pressing 
charges  against  anybody  they 
could  identity. 


Low  Bowe . . . after  the  disqualifying  blow  pets*  Morgan 


ggtnrday  July 13 199*j 


John  Emburey’s  final  reckoning,  page  9 
Fight  mayhem  at  the  Garden,  page  1 1 


Pay-per-view  threat  to  rugby,  pa9eJP- 
Hill  keeps  it  in  the  family,  page  11 
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WILLIAMS  ARE  FASTEST  FOR  BRITISH  GRAND  PRIX 


Left  in  his 
blocks  in  the 
charm  stakes 


Paul  Weaver 


Flying  the  colours . . . Gerhard  Berger  was  seventh  fastest  in  his  Benetton  in  yesterday’s  free  practice  session 
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Hill  outshone  at  Silverstone 


Alan  Henry  sees  Jacques  Villeneuve  nip  ahead  of  his  English 
team-mate  in  the  first  practice  session  for  tomorrow’s  big  race 


JACQUES  Villeneuve 
and  Damon  Hill 
promised  to  main- 
tain Williams • 
Renault's  now  tradi- 
tional stranglehold  on  the 
British  Grand  Prix  starting 
grid  when  they  topped  the 
timing  sheets  at  the  end  cf  the 
first  free  practice  session  for 
tomorrow’s  10th  round  of  the 
world  championship. 

Yet  Hill,  far  from  being  con- 
cerned at  being  upstaged  by 
his  Canadian  team-mate,  ex- 
uded a mood  of  almost  serene 
confidence  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  “Everything  went  very 
well  for  me  today,"  he  said.  “I 
am  happy  to  get  the  weekend 
off  to  a good  start” 
Villeneuve  recorded  his 
best  lap  in  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  the  session  an  a set 


Of  new  tyres  fitted  only  after 
he  picked  up  a puncture. 

“Jacques’s  performance 
was  very  impressive,"  said 
Hill.  “He  has  certainly  put 
down  a marker  for  the  race 
and  Is  obviously  very  fired 
up.  1 will  have  to  work  very 
hard  to  beat  him. 

“Jacques  is  a very  serious 
threat  and  getting  better  all 
the  time.  At  the  moment  1 
think  that  our  cars  have  a 
performance  advantage  but 
we’re  taking  nothing  for 
granted.  I think  Benetton  and 
Ferrari  will  work  on  their 
cars  overnight  and  Vm  sure 
they  will  Improve  tomorrow." 

Villeneuve  finished  the  day 
in  an  equally  buoyant  mood, 
bullishly  shrugging  aside 
media  speculation  that  Frank 
Williams  might  be  consider- 


ing replacing  him  with 
Sa  Liber's  Heinz-Harald  PTent- 
zen  for  1997. 

“It’s  just  the  rags,”  he 
sniffed,  referring  to  those 
newspapers  who  made  the 
suggestion.  "I  know  where 
Tm  staying  in  1997  and  that's 
all  that  counts.  It  only  takes 
one  person  to  start  a rumour 
and  suddenly  everybody’s 
writing  it" 

Yet  few  would  bet  against 
Hill  tomorrow.  Jean  Alesi's 
Beoetton-Renault  wound  up 
third  fastest  with  David 
Coulthard’s  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes  fourth  ahead  of  Michael 
Schumacher’s  Ferrari 

Since  Ferrari's  embarrass- 
ing  performance  in  the 
French  GP  a fortnight  ago, 
when  Schumacher's  engine 
failed  even  before  he  could 


make  it  round  to  the  starting 
grid  and  Eddie  Irvine  retired 
with  hydraulic  failure,  the 
team  has  spent  much  of  the 
past  10  days  testing  at  Monza. 

“Our  challenge  here  is  to 
recover  our  reliability',"  said 
the  Ferrari  president  Luca  di 
Montezemolo,  who  is  attend- 
ing the  Silverstone  race  in 
company  with  Fiat's  honor- 
ary chairman  Gianni  Agnelli 

"Up  to  the  Spanish  Grand 
Prix  we  did  well  considering 
we  started  with  a brand  new 
engine  and  the  car  was  late 
being  completed,  and  in  some 
races  we  have  been  the  only 
ones  to  challenge  Williams. 
But  here  at  Silverstone  we  are 
facing  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult race  of  our  season  so 
Tar." 

Ferrari 's  problems  have  not 
been  alleviated  by  the  For- 
mula One  regulation  that  pre- 
vents them  from  testing  at  Stf- 
vcrstone  before  the  British 
Grand  Prix.  Their  designated 


circuit  is  Monza,  where  they 
always  test  assiduously  in  the 
run-up  to  the  Italian  Grand 
Prix  in  September.  For  now 
they  are  struggling  slightly  to 
keep  up  with  the  front-run- 
ning pace. 

Nevertheless  Schumacher 
finished  the  day  moderately 
satisfied  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  car.  “I  was  only 
really  losing  time  in  the  tight 
infield  section  before  the 
pits,"  be  admitted.  "But  we 
spent  most  cf  the  time  work- 
ing on  a race  set-up  for 
Sunday." 

Further  back  the  Jordan- 
Peugeots  of  Rubens  Barri- 
chello  and  Martin  Brundlc 
wound  up  eighth  and  ninth 
fastest  Rumour  and  specula- 
tion surrounds  the  Silver- 
stone- based  team  after  the  en- 
forced lay-off  of  their 
technical  director  Gary  An- 
derson, who  is  officially  ‘‘an 
holiday". 

It  is  understood  that  Ander- 


son has  been  asked  to  outline 
the  design  of  next  year's  Jor- 
dan at  home,  away  from  the 
factory,  after  certain  ele- 
ments within  the  team  sug- 
gested he  did  not  always  show 
sufficient  capacity  for  delega- 
tion. Even  so,  for  an  ambi- 
tious team  to  appear  for  its 
home  grand  prix  without  the 
services  of  the  man  who  de- 
signed its  car  seemed  an  un- 
usual strategy,  to  say  the 
least 


Mor«  SHvarvtoiM  reports. 


I HAVE  this  picture  of  a 
grandfather  whose  fea- 
tures are  beginning  to  look 
older  than  a Channel 4 
movie  and  who  has  less  hair 
than  a rather  under-nourished 
fairground  coconut 
Linford  Christie  is  36,  on  the 
precipice  of  middle-age.  Just  a 
tad  away  from  the  big  Four- 
Oh!  It  is  an  age  when  Chief 
Detective  Superintendents 
begin  to  look  younger  every 
day  and  when  mirrors  are  met 
with  the  wary  eye  of  an  insur- 
ance loss  assessor. 

He  went  into  last  night's 
meeting  at  Crystal  Palace 
without  a grand  prix  win  all 
season  and  with  the  18th  fast- 
est time  this  year  In  the  100 
metres.  Yet  this  Is  the  man.  I 
am  told  by  the  article  in  front 
of  me,  to  whom  we  should  look 
to  return  from  the  land  of 
Rhett  Butler  and  Scarlett 
O’Hara  with  a golden  gong. 

Forgive  my  pessimism — 
and  I have  been  known  to 
plaoe  prunes  on  my  All-Bran 
before  now — but  I just  cannot 
see  it  I wonder  whether  the 
article  has  been  written  by  one 
cf  those  hic-hic-hacks  cf  cellu- 
loid caricature  who  dashes  off 
a piece  with  a fistful  of  grog 
and  reference  books  which 
should  properly  be  entitled 
Rogefa  Cirrhosis  and Veuve 
Cliche.  There  are  four  sta  ges 
of  drinking— jocose,  belli- 
cose, lachrymose  and  coma- 
tose — and  this  fellow  seems 
between  two  and  three. 

This  particular  writer  could 
endup  as  disappointed  as  the 
man  who  looked  underneath  a 
fig  leaf  and  discovered  a fig.  In 
Barcelona  in  1992  Christie,  at 
33,  became  the  oldest  man  to 
win  the  title  and  since  then 
has  been  plagued  by  injuries. 
There  have  been  hamstrings, 
groin  strains  and  cartilages, 
but  Christie  dism  Isses  the 
writing  on  the  wallas  so  much 
media  graffiti. 

Because  the  way  he  has 
maintained  his  competitive- 
ness is  truly  astonishing  be 
does  have  areal  chance  of 
making  a successful  defence 
of  his  event,  although  accord- 
ing to  recent  performances  he 


may  need  a particularly  good 
telescope  tokeep  jus  eye  on 
Frankie  Fredericks,  should 
his  training  partner  decide  to 
double  up  in  the  sprints. 

The  awftil  thing  is.  though,  I 

don’t  really  care.  There  is 
something  so  essentially  un- 
appealing about  Christie  that 
when  it  comes  to  Olympic 
gold-panning,  I would  rather 
look  else  we  here.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  our  great  sportsmen 
should  be  jolly  nice  blokes.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  mostly  a 
bunch  of  difficult,  boorish 
egocentrics. 

But  even  the  occasionally 
nonconformist  like  Best. 
Botham,  Faldo  and  Plggott  _ 
have  proved  capable  of  charm- 
ing us  with  a winning  smile- 
Well,  Best  Botham  and  Faldo 
anyway-  Christie,  however, 
leaves  everyone  else  scrap- 
ping for  silver  when  it  comes 
tocharmlessness. 

He  may  rank  alongside 
Daley  Thompson,  Seb  Coe  and 
Steve  Ovett  as  one  of  our 
greatest  athletes,  although  he 
has  never  had  to  think  tacti- 
cally in  a 10-second  sprint  but 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  real 
affection. 

My  abiding  memory  of  hint, 
apart  from  the  force  of  his  af- 
fectedly laboured  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  At- 
lanta. concerns  his  behaviour 
in  last  year's  AAA  Champion- 
ships. Christie  was  elimi- 
nated In  the  heats  but  man- 
aged to  talk  his  way  into  the 
final  as  a guest.  He  then  won, 
"beating"  the  official  cham- 
pion Darren  Braithwaite,  be- 
fore spoiling  that  talented  ath- 
lete's finest  hour  by  sharing 
the  lap  of  honour. 

His  recent  remarks  have 
also  been  less  than  gallant: 
“This  year  is  my  legacy  year. 
Whatever  I leave  behind,  the 
next  British  or  European  guy 
is  go  ing  to  follow  and  it’s  going 
to  be  pretty  tough  for  them.” 


TO  make  him  the  British 
team  captain  was  a sin- 
gularly poor  choice, 
not  just  because  of  his 
own  self-obsession  but  be- 
cause of  the  high  intensity  of 
his  event 

If  he  is  fast  and  fit  enough 
on  the  day  he  could  win  in 
Georgia  but  win  or  lose,  I 
would  rather  watch  Sally  Gun- 
nell in  the  women's  400  hur- 
dles. Or  Roger  Black.  Or  Steve 
Backley.  Or  Steve  Redgrave 
and  Matthew  Pinsent  our 
most  remarkable  athletes  in 
Atlanta,  who  did  not  need  a 
press  conference  to  say  they 
were  going.  Ereryone  knew 
they  were  real  Olympians. 


Guardian 
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Securicor  Games:  IAAF  Grand  Prix  at  Crystal  Palace 


Green  mutes  Christie  send-off 


Duncan  Mackay  on  another  close  defeat 
for  Britain’s  100  metres  Olympic  champion 


Linford  christie 

foiled  again  to  beat  a 
field  assembled  to  give 
the  British  captain  a 
confidence  boost  on  the  eve  of 

his  departure  for  Atlanta. 

Christie  must  make  a sum- 
mer spent  as  an  also-ran  on 
the  European  circuit  appear 
an  illusion  when  he  defends 
h)s  Olympic  100  metres  title. 
And  by  gathering  a field  that 
did  not  include  one  of  this 
year's  world’s  top  10,  the  or- 
ganisers did  their  best  to  help 
him  register  his  first  Grand 
Prix  victory  of  the  season 
But  Christie  never  recov- 
ered from  a poor  start  and.  for 
the  second  time  in  three  days, 
was  beaten  in  a photo  finish. 
Jamaica's  Michael  Green 


held  him  off  to  win  in 
10.26SCC. 

Sonia  O’Sullivan’s  attempt 
to  break  the  world  5.000m  re- 
cord also  failed  — her  time  or 
14mln  48.36sec  fell  12  seconds 
outside  Fernanda  Riboiro’s 
year-old  mark.  The  target 
slipped  away  from  O'Sullivan 
as  early  as  the  second  kilo- 
metre and  what  many  be- 
lieved would  be  a time  trial 
turned  into  an  authentic  race 
between  the  Irishwoman  ami 
Bedford's  Paula  Radcldte. 

Radcliffe  — celebrating  the 
news  that  she  had  graduated 
with  first-class  honours  from 
Loughborough  University  — 
will  approach  the  Games  this 
month  with  renewed  self-be- 
lief after  a characteristically 


j brave  attempt  to  drop  O'SuUi- 
j van.  But  the  world  champion 
! hung  on  to  make  her  move 
just  ail  or  the  bell  rastw.TBW 
a three '■ecend  victory  with 
Rartclifle  second  in  i-i.3:.7i 
Another  disappointment 
was  that  only  hn'.f  the  IT.itfV. 
tickets  were  sold.  Finally, 
maybe,  the  British  Athletic 
Federation  should  realise 
what  a ridiculous  decision  it 

was  to  refuse  to  allow  Miclmol 
Johnson  to  compete. 

The  Intfrontum.Tl  .imatvia* 
Athletic  Federation  was  pre- 
pared to  chnr.gv  the  Olympic 
timetable  for  the  American 
but  the  BAF  was  not  r.  illir.r, 
to  lot  him  run  the  4wm  here 
i It  was  a bizarre  decision, 
even  for  an  organisation  that 
regularly  has  a gtsn  trained  at 
{ its  feet. 

j With  tho  war’d  800m  cham- 
pion Wilson  Ripketer  set  to 
1 lose  his  battle  to  compete  m 


Atlanta  after  a lens-run  nine 
row  over  whether  Kenya  will 
Irt  hun  represent  his  adoptive 
Drranark  or  noL  that  event  is 
wide  open.  Vebjom  Roilal  is 
shaping  up  m the  min  tn 
beat,  however  A week  after 
finishing  second  to  Kipketi-r 
in  Oslo,  the  Norwegian  set  n 
new  stadium  record  of  1.43.25 
beating  Konya's  David  Kip too 

Singoei. 

Britain's  representatives  m 
Atlanta  struggled  to  nuke 
an$'  impact  on  tho  race,  with 
Curtis  Robb  finishing  more 
than  three  vccontfci  behind. 
’ Things  haven't  been  going 

very  well."  to- admitted 

The  Danish  Olympic  Com- 
imftei-,  meanwhile,  has  asked 
the  lRtrrn.it tonal  Olympic 
Committee  to  let  Ktpkeier  run 
under  the  Olympic  flag.  The 
IOC's  executive  board  was.  ex- 
pected to  discuss  the  request 
in  Atlanta  last  night  but  tho 


director-general  Francois 
Currant  said  that  it  was  un- 
likely to  be  granted  "It's  sad 
for  tho  Olympics  but  I don't 
think  it's  sc*  bad  for  me,"  Ro- 
dol  said. 

Tiwa  Sanderson,  the  oldest 
fluiijer  in  town,  marked  her 
return  to  Crystal  Palace  after 
four  years  away  with  victory 
in  the  javelin  with  n throw  of 
fcl  os  metres,  the  best  of  her 
comeback  so  far.  After  being 
stuck  for  several  events 
around  the  fimn  mark  she  has 
moved  tu  within  striking  dis 
(ana- of  the  world's  top  in  and 
rekindled  hop.*  nf  an  Olym- 
pic medal 

"Then.*  are  still  things  tn  bo 
ironed  out."  the  1WM  Olympic 
suM-tnednl  winner  said  "I 
nrod  control  of  speed  down 
the  runway  and  f«  get  that 
snap  at  the  end.  But  the  tech- 
nique is  starting  to  come 
hack." 


Name 

Address 
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On  Angela’s  first  night  here  last  year,  a lecherous  banker  put  his 
hand  up  her  skirt.  “I  just  wasn’t  used  to  it  at  all.  I turned  round 
and  punched  him  hard  on  the  side  of  the  head”,  she  says.  “1  was 
so  angry  but  I’m  giad  I got  him  — it  made  me  feel  a lot  better.” 

Emma  Cook  on  sexual  harassment  and  School  Dinners 


«,>  '£9s  £r*- 


4 Wrongly  play  i? — cost . 
P.IP.7{5.8.  ‘ 

6 Agricultural  measure  found 
ir.  nameless  Greek  poet  (8) 

7 S3?  !0f 651831 5he  winter 
weather  first  f-I.Sj 

8,23  Be  involved  with  17  and 
C«2V  young  creatures  lost 
on  stage  (5.2, 3 ,4j 

10  Comprehensive  evetnf  on 

uneven  ground*  ffi-SJ 
13,1  down  Geordie  monster 

VZUnn  rroa,.,n  __  n.  *. 


, _ fnonster. 

y-ung  creature  no.  2 turning 

d measure  cf  heat 


l4B^&OHle-SfuninMonopoly 

17  P^FtewhosaUmthei 
I flo.vn  .3  may  get  drunk  (8) 

i 20  of  contempt  for 

1 see-wcukonnWeyMo 

2.  i'^®tcnaove^ckly{4j 

umak  down?  (8) 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 Breathing  apparatus  far 
£37)  section  instrument?  (8> 
S Was  Mowqb  in  tho  second  XI 
at  Old  Trattord?  (3-3) 

9 Naked  courage  that  bums 
on  tho  way  down?  (3,6) 

If  Hoad  librarian  has  to  fill  gap 
on  stage  (2-3) 

12  Unoretained  academic 
among  supporters  at  a 
Gwrtio  day  out  (7,5| 

15  Boar-bock  on  mo  croquet 
lawn  (4l 

1 6 Stephenson’s  crazy 
proposal  II  0| 

18  Carmen’s  place  at  tho 
Golden  Gale,  perhaps  0 0) 


1®  PotahaW  supported  by  the 

church  (4) 

21  Versatile  as  speaker, 
rendering  bathroom  wall 
posh  first  in  Scots  eland  f 1£i 

24  How  to  move  a caravan,  that 
is  to  soy  (2.3) 

25  French  port  supplied  to 
animate  (5.4) 

26  Annoyed  a berig  sped  cn?ie 

27  Upset  t^  a reactionary  tount 
about  that  modernist 
gallery?  (81 

Down 


1 See  13 

2 Amphibious  republican  (4j 
8 Tumble  along  to  give  some 

ol  the  populace  some 
pleasure  (6i 
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As  a UN  tribunal 
issues  a warrant 
for  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader, 
Radovan  Karadzic, 
JULIAN  BORGER  in 
Pale  describes  how 
easily  he  could  be 
arrested  if  only 
we  had  the  nerve 


Tracking  down 

the  world’s  most 
wanted  man  takes 
about  20  minutes 
by  car  from  the 
centre  of  Sarajevo. 
Here's  how.  Take  the  moun- 
tain road  east  out  of  town, 
which  runs  along  a scenic 
gorge  for  about  five  miles, 
across  the  old  front  line.  Fol- 
low the  road  through  a short 
tunnel,  and  you  can  look  down 
on  Pale,  the  "capital”  of  the 
Republika  Srpska,  a village  of 
chalet-style  houses  serenely 
snoozing  in  a green  valley. 

Pale  may  be  small,  but 
everyone  who  is  anyone  in  the 
international  institutions 
game  is  here.  This  really  is  the 
global  village.  - 

Down  the  hill,  you'll  pass 
the  Nato  liaison  office  (with 
British  Land  Rovers  outside). 
That  string  of  lozenge-shaped 
green  vehicles  is  an  Italian 
-patrol,  but  don’t  ask  for  direc- 
tions. They  rarely  stop  in' 

Pale,  for  fear  of  provoking  an 
incident  with  the  local  Serbs. 
Take  the  first  left  and  drive 
through  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. which  should  take  no 
more  than  30  seconds,  passing 
the  Red  Cross,  a little  market 
a handful  of  shops  and  some 
ugly  modem  flats.  Then  the 
UN  International  Police  Task 
Force  flPTF)  with  lots  of  white 
four- wheel-drives  and  police- 
men from  Ireland.  Holland, 
Austria.  Ghana.  Poland.  They 
all  seem  to  get  on  extremely 
welL  Slow  down,  drive  an- 
other half-mile  into  the  open 


itary  site.  There  was  a stand- 
off which  threatened  to  get  out 
of  hand  until  a UN  police  pat- 
rol turned  up  and  explained  it 
was  the  home  of  Dr  Karadzic 

— a war  criminal,  wanted  for 
genocide  by  the  ON  tribunal 
in  the  Hague,  and  none  of  I- 
For's  business. 

1-For  can  arrest  Dr  Karadzic 
and  the  other  60  war  criminals 
at  large  in  the  Balkans  only  if 
they  bump  Into  them  in  the 
course  of  their  duties.  They 
cannot  go  looking  for  them. 
The  fear  is  that  would  spark 
retribution,  against  I-For  and  a 
downward  spiral,  as  seen  in 
Somalia.  There  have  been  no 
signs  that  this  judgment  has 
changed  since  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal issued  international  ar- 
rest warrants  on  Thursday  for 
Karadzic  and  his  military 
commander.  General  Ratko 
Mladic,  who  lives  in  a bunker 
35  miles  away. 

You  could,  of  course,  wait 
around  outside  Karadzic's 
house  onfhe  off-chance  the 
world's  most  notorious  fugi- 
tive will  show  himself  but  the 
local  farmers  get  suspicious. 
There  was  no  sign  of  him  one 
long  hot  afternoon  this  week, 
but  the  UN  police  say  his  cav- 
alcade whises  by  most  days 
or  nights,  miring  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  to  work  in  his  of- 
fices a mile  away.  Karadzic 
usually  rides  in  a black  Mer- 
cedes with  smoked  glass,  fol- 
lowedfcya  couple  of  cars 
and  his  bodyguards  in  a large 
shiny  jeep:  His  security  detail, 
occasionally  test  the  waters 


ountry  and  you'll  see  a little 
Lip  road  down  an  embank- 
ient,  leading  to  a quaint  . 
Fooden  bridge  and  a police 
beckpoint  That  is  Radovan  * . 
kradzic’s  driveway.  His 
rbite  villa  is  just  visible- 
mong  the  trees. 

Approach  with  caution.  The 
erbs  are  not  allowed  to  de- 
lay soldiers  so  close  to  the  old 
■outline,  but  the  special 
olice  at  the  gate  look  mean, 
sspite  the  purple  unl-Forms. 
bey  won’t  answer  questions 
bout  Dr  Karadzic's  where- 
boutsandaSerthefirsten- 
alries  they  will  unsling  their 
uns  and  teliyouto  leave. 

A month  ago,  a platoon  of 

j«Han  soldiers  drove  up  to  tile 
ate  by  mistake.  They  thought 
: was  some  unauthorised  mil- 


withspoof  cavalcades: 
“They’ll  speed  along  with 
lights  flashing  and  so  on,  but 
there’s  no  one  inside,”  a UN 
official  said,  with  a hint  of  ad- 
miration at  Karadzic's 

Back  across  Paleis  the 
grandly-titled  International 
Press  Centre,  run  by  Karad- 
zic's daughter,  Sonja.29— a 
former  medical  student  who 
became  a power  during  the 
war.  Last  year,  she  had  the 
Bosnian  Serb  military  spokes- 
man sackedfor  pointing  out 
she  hadfailedto  complete  her 
studies.  Her  clout  is  immedi- 
ately apparent  Unlike  most 
roads  here,  the  lane  leading 
up.to  the  Centre  now  has  a tar 
surface  and  the  offices,  Unlike 
those  others  which  have  been 
left  in  their  smokey,  bullet- 
scarred  wartime  state,  have 
been  done  up  in  pine  panel- 
ling. A portrait  ofSonja’s 
tether  smiles  chubbily  from . 
the  wall. 

Unfortunately,  Sonja  is 
often  there.  She  is  a pale  wom- 
an with  a mass  of  jet-black 
hair  and  a foul  temper,  wors- 
ened by  the.hot  weather.  She 
detests  the  foreign  press  for  its 
unflattering  portrayal  of  her 
father  and  his  cause.  If  she 
spots  a journalist,  her  smoul- 
dering bitterness  is  liable  to 
ignite.  One  glance  can  prove 
fetal,  at  leastto  any  hopes  of 
interviewingher  father.  So  it. 
was  earlier  this  week.  Sven 
before  the  interview  applica- 
tion form  hadbeen  completed, 
stating  my intentions  etc.,  the 
word  came  from  SonJa  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  “This 

is  a message  from  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Centre,"  said  an 
employee,  emerging  sheep- 
ishly from  haf  office,  search- 
ing for  polite  words.  'It  would 
beoetter  if  you  didn't  come 
back  here  at  alL  You  arenot. 
er,  welcome.  Maybe  it  would 
be  time  toga”. 

There  is  not  much  to  do  in 
Pale.  There  is  a caffi  where . 
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Sought  by  United  Nations,  Nato,  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
flie  European  Union,  the  governments  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia  and 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  8,000  missing  men  of  Srebrenica 


PHOTOMONTAGE  BY  STEVE  VILUERS 


bored  teenagers  and  ex-sol- 
diers gather.  There  is  the 
People's  Library,  a one-room 
affair  which  served  as  the  vil- 
lage library.  but— like  so 
much  else  here— was 
renamed  when  Karadzic 
raised  his  separatist  banner 
on  Sarajevo’s  outskirts  in 
April  1992. 

There  is  no  sign  of  KaracV 
zkfs  works  in  the  library  (the 
Republika  may  be  a one-party 
statelet  but  it  is  hardly  totali- 
tarian), although  when  he 
first  arrived  from  the  Monte- 
negrin mountains.  he  fended 
himself  as  a poet  Despite  his 
dramatic  lade  of  talent,  his 
communist  party  links  en- 
sured five  collections  of  his 
verses  were  published.  Hie  li- 
brarian searches  anxiously 


for  them:  "Perhaps  they've  all 
been  borrowed."  With  some 
relief,  she  uncovers  the  lead- 
er's 1982  book  ctf  children's 
poems,  called  There's  a Mir- 
acle — There’s  no  Miracle. 

There  is  a poem  called  War 
Shoes  (reprinted  below),  deco- 


rated with  kids-styie  draw- 
ings of  houses  and  clouds, 
with  tanks  and  cannons  blast- 
ing away  merrily,  all  on  a pur- 
ple background.  The  shoes  are 
waiting  sleepily:  if  a foreign 
army  should  approach,  the  lit- 
tle readers  have  to  defend 


their  playgrounds  and  picnic 
spots. 

Karadzic’s  1971  poem,  Sara- 
jevo, presdently  talks  of  the 
Bosnian  capital  burning, 

"like  a mound  of  incense”  and 
anothwfrnm  the  «attu»  period 
urges  spiritual  catharsis 


War  Shoes  by  Karadzic,  the  poet 


from  Karadzic’s  1982  children's . collection. 
There’s  a.  Miracle  — There's  no  Miracle 

When  you  put  on  heavy  shoes 
Brava  clogs  • 

Mao's  boots,  war  shoes 
Unthinkingly  you  simply 
Grab  a rifle 
And  you  sat  off 
Down  the  muddy  road. 


When  time  comes  for  the  gun-barrels  to  speak 
Days  ol  heroism,  nights  of  chivalry. 

When  the  foreign  army  floods  the  country 
Causing  destruction  and  misdeeds 
The. situation  has  to  be  dealt  with 
Than  you  cruise  your  homeland  by  foot 
So  your  shoes  are  fighting  alongside  you 
In  war,  they  are  worth  much  to  you 
For  you  to  play  a shining  role 


through  violence:  "Let's  go 
down  to  the  cities/To  beat  up 
the  bastards."  It  makes  a neat 
rhyming  couplet  in  Serbian. 

So  is  Karadzic’s  poetry  his 
MeinKampf?  Like  Hitler,  he  is 
a frustrated  artist,  whose  be- 
lief in  his  own  gifts  was  never 
shared  by  his  peers.  Just  as 
Hitler  hated  Vienna,  Karadzic 
was  an  outsider,  a Montene- 
grin, who  despised  a city — 
Sarajevo — which  failed  to  ac- 
rlslin  him. 

In  a revealing  remark  to  an 
interviewer,  Karadzic’s'wife, 
Ijfljana  complained:  “They 
say  in  the  West  that  Radovan 
wanted  to  destroy  Sarajevo  in 
revenge  because  he  was  mar- 
ginalised as  a Montenegrin  at 
parties.”  The  Sarajevo  in 
flames  poem  was  not  a state- 


ment of  intent  "It  was  just  a 
moment  cf  depression." 

Sarajevo  is  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  43-month  de- 
struction unleashed  by  its 
adopted  son.  Many  of  the 
ruined  buildings  are  being 
knocked  down  or  propped  up. 
The  places  the  young  Karad- 
zic used  to  frequent  are 
reopening.  Vladimir  Srebrov, 
founding  leader  of  the  Serb 
Democratic  Party  (SDS)  until 
he  was  ousted  by  his  former 
friend,  joined  me  at  one  of 
their  old  haunts,  a restaurant 
on  the  River  Miljacka,  to  spec- 
ulate how  Karadzic  embarked 
on  the  road  which  led  to 
Thursday’s  arrest  warrant 

“War  criminal  somehow 
sounds  too  important."  Sre- 
brov said.  "In  foe  seventies, 
when  he  came  to  the  Writers’ 
Association,  he  was  a nobody. 
People  laughed  at  him  and  his 
poetry.  He  would  dress  like  a 
parrot  Lots  of  loud  clashing 
colours,  red,  yellow. . .like  a 
parrot  Now  it's  all  different 
He  has  expensive  suits.  Some- 
one has  given  him  style." 

The  Sarajevo  building 
where  foe  Karadzic  family 
lived  before  the  war  (once  im- 
posing. now  a sad  relic  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire) 
was  hit  10  times  but  is  still  in 
one  piece.  The  family  flat  was 
hit  twice. 

The  man  who  knew  the 
young  Karadzic  best  Marko 
Vesovic,  lives  around  the  cor- 
ner. When  they  arrived  in  Sa- 
rajevo in  the  early  sixties  they 
were  both  20,  with  Montene- 
grin village  dust  on  their 
shoes,  hoping  to  make  a name 
for  themselves — Vesovic  as  a 
writer  and  essayist  Karadzic 
as  a psychiatrist  and  poet 

The  physical  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  striking: 
they  share  a looming  phy- 
sique, a rectangular  face  and 


He  was  a nobody. 
People  laughed  at 
him  and  his  poetry. 
He  would  dress 
like  a parrot. 

Now  someone  has 
given  him  style 


the  same  luxuriant  greying 
hair.  But  Vesovic  dismisses  as 
too  glib  the  theory  that  Karad- 
zic's poems  signal  his  later  de- 
structive fervour.  “He  was 
never  a good  enough  poet  to 
have  a voice  of  his  own.  He 
would  just  adopt  the  styles  of 
those  around  him.  AH  this 
darkness  in  the  poetry  is  just 
borrowed.  This  is  a man  of 
clay.  He  could  be  modelled  by 
whoever  wanted  to.” 

The  most  malign  influence 
in  Vesovic’s  eyes  (he  is  your 
typical  unreconstructed  Bal- 
kan man)  was  Ljfljana.  "It  was 
a shotgun  wedding.  He  got  her 
pregnant  and  was  running 
around  town  infear  of  her 
father.  The  Karadzic  I knew 
before  never  really  cared 
about  money.  For  both  of  us, 
writing  was  the  only  impor- 
tant thing.  But  then  she  got 
her  claws  into  him.  In  the  end, 
all  he  could  talk  about  was 
making  money” 

Socialist  Yugoslavia  offiered 
its  doctors  few  legal  means  to 
get  rich.  But  there  were  plenty 

of  illegal  ways,  and  Dr  Karad- 
zic appears  to  have  ventured 
down  most  of  them.  “It  was 
well  known  that  his  psychiat- 
ric diagnoses  were  for  sale.  He 
would  sell  than  to  criminals 
to  get  lighter  sentences  at 
their  trials.  That’s  how  he 
ended  up  with  such  good  con- 
tacts in  the  criminal  wry! d 11 
Vesovic  says.  Many  believe 
they  helped  Karadzic  to  slip 
out  cf  the  city  when  the  fight- 
ing started. 

One  of  his  neighbours.  Fa- 
tima Jahic,  recalls  going  to 
ask  for  a diagnosis  for  her  al- 
coholic husband  to  get  him 
into  a sanitarium-  "He  told  me 
it  would  cost  300  German 
marks . I said  I didn't  have  that 
kind  of  money.  Later  he  came 
and  said  he  would  give  us  the 
note  anyway,  since  we  were 
neighbours.  But  when  I took  it 
to  the  management  board  of 
my  husband's  firm,  they 
threw  it  out.  They  said  we've 
seen  hundreds  of  these  —you 
don't  expect  us  to  believe  any- 
thing from  a man  like  Karad- 
zic, do  you?" 
continued  on  page  15 
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Change 

the 

world 

IT  WAS  A great  day  in  Brixton.  It  was 
a great  day  in  the  Square.  And  a great 
day  for  celebrating  how  ordinary 
people  and  ordinary  protest  can  maifP  a 
great  difference*  President  Nelson  Man- 
dela said  it  clearly  and  simply: 

“One  of  the  striking  features  of  mod- 
em times  is  the  number  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  globe,  in  all  conti- 
nents, who  fight  oppression  of  human 
rights... 

“Many  communities  in  the  world 
now  have  been  able  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems because  of  the  efforts  of  those  men 
and  women  who  have  vision,  who  have 
courage  to  stand  for  the  truth  and  who 
are  prepared  to  suffer  for  it” 

Of  course,  those  who  really  suffered 
for  the  truth  in  the  long  years  of  dark- 
ness were  not  the  demonstrators  who 
stood  outside  South  Africa  House.  They 
were  the  black  leaders  — notably  Mr 
Mandela  — and  rank  and  file  who  were 
shot  at,  beaten,  jailed,  tortured  and  mur- 
dered by  a brutal  regime,  or  who  risked 
their  lives  in  the  liberation  struggle.  Yet 
international  protest  did  make  a colossal 
difference,  whether  it  came  from  Fenner 


Brockway  or  the  thousands  with  Free 
Mandela  badges.  It  put  complaisant  gov- 
ernments on  the  defensive  and  obliged 
greedy  businesses  to  worry  about  ad- 
verse publicity.  It  created  historical 
facts,  as  Mr  Mandela  puts  it  “in  which 
the  ordinary  folk  throughout  the  world 
have  participated  and  shaped”. 

The  general  enthusiasm  for  Mr  Man- 
dela’s visit  does  not  imply  any  illusions 
about  South  Africa’s  difficult  future  nor 
unquestioning  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  leadership  or  of  those  who  will 
soon  succeed  him.  And  for  the  visit  to  be 
a success,  he  needs  to  take  back  to  South 
Africa  not  just  the  echo  of  popular  ap- 
plause but  the  hard  ring  of  cash  invest- 
ment Neither  should  we  conclude  that 
popular  mobilisation  is  easy  or  an  auto- 
matic response  to  injustice.  Mr  Mandela 
— speaking  on  Thursday  in  Westminster 
Hall  — recalled  the  slow  pace  with  which 
change  had  come  to  the  African  conti- 
nent He  spoke  of  the  blemishes  of  the 
past,  of  the  Jeremiahs  looking  for  fail- 
ure. He  warned  of  the  enormous  dispari- 
ties in  wealth,  income  and  opportunities 
which  South  Africa  has  inherited  from 
the  past  — and  which  face  large  numbers 
of  people  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World. 
He  invoked  the  cries  of  despair  from 
Rwanda  and  the  "instinctive  reaction . . . 
to  close  our  eyes  and  ears”. 

Mr  Mandela  is  generous  about  the 
British  eyes  and  ears  which  were  kept 
closed  during  his  captivity,  saying  that 
bygones  should  be  bygones.  For  the  most 
part  it  has  been  left  to  our  sketch-writers 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  Mr  Mandela 
being  feted  by  those  who  used  to  de- 
nounce the  ANC  as  a terrorist  organisa- 
tion and  who  opposed  effective  sanctions 


with  such  ferocity.  By  coincidence  it  is 
exactly  10  years  since  Geoffrey  Howe, 
then  Margaret  Thatcher's  foreign  secre- 
tary, was  dispatched  to  South  Africa  in 
an  absurd  effort  to  deflect  the  Common- 
wealth call  for  sanctions.  His  boss  said 
that  European  sanctions  would  be  “ut- 
terly repugnant"  — and  Mr  Mandela 
refused  to  meet  him  on  Robben  Island. 
This  merits  more  than  a wry  aside:  as 
Hugo  Young  has  observed  in  the  Guard- 
ian, it  constituted  a special  crime  against . 
Mr  Mandela’s  cause.  Most  of  us  would 
pay  dearly  to  have  heard  his  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Thatcher  — though  no 
doubt  he  was  courteous,  as  always. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  Mr  Mandela’s  visit 
is  not  about  what  was  not  done  before.  It 
is  about  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
future.  Yesterday’s  wild  enthusiasm  in 
Brixton  evokes  hard  facts  of  racial  in- 
equality as  they  exist  in  London,  not  in 
Johannesburg.  Living  conditions  may  be 
superior,  but  for  too  many  here  pros- 
pects of  employment  are  hardly  any  bet- 
ter. How  many  of  the  black  children  who 
see  Mr  Mandela  as  their  role  model  will 
have  a chance  to  act  it  out? 

The  greatest  provocation  to  irony 
lies  not  in  the  realm  of  history  but  right 
now  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Mr  Mandela, 
supported  by  countless  black  and  white 
South  Africans,  is  tackling  problems  of 
divided  communities  just  as  intractable 
and  on  a far  larger  scale.  South  Africa 
may  have  a long  way  . to  go  but,  on  the 
evidence  of  Portadown  and  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland  has  further  stilL 
Mr  Mandela  speaks  for  everyone,  there, 
and  here,  when  he  calls  for  the  making  of 
a more  humane  world  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  universal  order. 


Winning 

formulas 

DAMON  HILL'S  impressive  lead  in 
the  Formula  One  standings  — which 
may  be  improved  at  Silverstone  tomor- 
row — Is  surpassed  only  by  Britain’s  as- 
tonishing dominance  in  the  construction 
of  cars  and  components  for  racing  cars 
all  over  the  world.  If  we  knew  why  the 
Oxford  corridor  has  become  the  Silicon 
Valley  of  world  motor  sport  we  might  be 
better  able  to  help  other  industries,  like 
films  and  computers,  which  have  strik- 
ing similarities  to  motor  sport  It  is 
extra-odinary  that  Britain  has  proved  so 
bad  at  (medlum-tech)  large-scale  motor 
manufacturing  that  the  entire  industry 
is  now  in  foreign  ownership  yet  the 
(high-tech)  sector  of  motor  sport  has  be- 
come a £L3  billion  industry  employing 
over  50,000  people  in  which  Britain  domi- 
nates the  world.  Why? 

This  week’s  report  by  the  IFPR 
think-tank  (“Playing  to  Win*’)  lists 
reasons  for  the  success  ranging  from  the 
existence  of  dozens  of  redundant  air- 
fields after  the  war  to  the  rise  of  a net- 
work of  club  race-car  enthusiasts.  Rule 
changes  in  1958,  reducing  the  race  dis- 
tances, coupled  with  mandatory  use  of 
aviation  fuel,  were  advantageous  to  the 
army  of  club  constructors  who  by  then 
were  developing  a superior  understand- 
ing of  road  holding.  They  were  helped  by 
recruits  from  the  dedining  aeronautical 
industry  (a  Grand  Prix  car  is  often  de- 
scribed as  an  aeroplane  upside  down). 
The  creative  genius  of  British  engineers 


flourished  in  an  environment  of  small 
firms  operating  in  highly  competitive 
conditions — the  best  training  In  techno- 
management  in  the  world  according  to 
fheIPPR. 

It  finds  striking  parallels  with  the 
origins  of  Silicon  Valley  during  the 1970s 
where  pioneers  benefited  from  member- 
ship of  self-help  dubs  motivated  by  engi- 
neering rather  than  economic  motives. 
But  why  did  the  duster,  of  potentially 
world-beating  British  computer  compa- 
nies in  the  early  1980s  (Sinclair,  Dragon, 
the  BBC  etc)  fall  fay  the.  wayside  while 
motor  sport  swept  all  before  it?  One 
reason  is  that  UK  computer  companies 
developed  their  own  exclusive  technical 
standards  (expecting  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  fall  into  line)  while  the  racing 
industry  adopted  an  open  approach  with 
interchange  of  engines  and  components. 

There  axe  lessons.  One  is  to  ensure 
people  have  the  right  skills  to  enable  in- 
dustries like  these  to  develop:  the 
second,  as  the  IPFR  stresses,  is  for  the 
Government  to  introduce  regulations  to 
ensure  that  more  of  the  breakthroughs 
made  by  racing  cars  (like  energy-absor- 
bent foams  employed  in  head  restraints 
and  fuel  efficiency)  are  incorporated  into 
production  cars.  The  third  Is  to  do  more 
research  into  the  success  of  Formula 
One  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  copy 
their  business  environment  elsewhere. 
The  most  obvious  candidate  is  the  Brit- 
ish film  industry.  We  have  some  of  the 
best  writers,  directors,  actors,  techni- 
cians and  video  editors  in  the  world  yet 
they  mainly  work  for  American  compa- 
nies or  are  financed  by  American  money. 
What  they  could  learn  from  Grand  Prix 
would  make  a good  film  in  itself. 


With  Islamists  in  power  in  Turkey 
and  Netanyahu  elected  in  Israel,  will 
the  shaky  Middle  East  peace  prevail, 
asks  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT. 
Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 

All  quiet 
on  the 
politico 
religious 
front 

REFAH.  Turkey's  j min  Netanyahu's  election  has 
Islamist  party.  almost  certainly  set  the  scene 
would  never  I for  a period  of  more  hostile 

achieve  power.  I manoeuvring  in  the  Middle 
sophisticated  Turks  East  that  will  increase  the 


Last  laugh  to 


REFAH.  Turkey's 
Islamist  party, 
would  never 
achieve  power, 
sophisticated  Turks 
used  to  argue  reassuringly. 
The  secular  parties,  com- 
manding a majority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  would  keep  them 
out.  But,  as  it  turns  out,  they 
have  not  done  so.  and  Refah  is 
Indeed  in  power,  the  stronger 
partner  in  ft  coalition  with  one 
of  those  same  secular  parties. 

A year  or  so  ago  such  a 
development  would  have  been 
seen  as  automatically  threat- 
ening, and  instantly  connected 
with  bombs  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
alleged  plotting  in  Bahrain, 
and  the  conflict  in  Algeria,  to 
produce  a pattern  of  Islamist 
advance.  But  what  Professor 
Fired  Halliday.  in  his  ex- 
tremely sensible  book  of  the 
same  name,  calls  the  "myth  of 
confrontation’’  has  waned.  No 
great  collision  of  West  and 
East  impends  on  religious 
lines.  Iran  and  fee  United 
States  continue  to  spar,  fee 
Americans  driven  in  part  by 
electoral  motives.  Israel  tights 
Hamas  and  Hizbollah.  Algeria 
is  a tragedy  that  has  become 
sadly  routine. 

But  fee  Middle  East  Is  too 
diverse  and  its  various  Islam- 
ist movements  too  different  in 
character  and  achievement  to 
paint  a picture  of  an  interna- 
tional Islamist  campaign.  The 
Islamist  movements  bring 
dangers,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
old  rivalries  and  interests  are 
often  painted  over  in  Islamist 
versus  secularist  colours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Benja- 


min Netanyahu's  election  has 
almost  certainly  set  the  scene 
for  a period  of  more  hostile 
manoeuvring  in  the  Middle 
East  that  will  increase  fee 
pressures  on  governments  and 
endanger  existing  political 
deals.  These  include  that  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ians, between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia,  feat 
which  continues  to  isolate 
Iraq,  and  that  between  many 
parties,  including  Iraq,  which 
protects  fee  Kurds  in  northern 
Iraq. 

This  is  the  post-Gulf  war 
patchwork  of  both  formal  and 

informal  agreements,  very  im- 
perfect particularly  in  rein- 
forcing the  impasse  over  Iraq 
and  offering  no  way  to  end 
Iran's  exclusion.  But  never- 
theless they  are  what  we have 
and  are  better  than  nothing. 
The  general  impetus  toward 
settlement  has  been  checked, 
and  the  question  now  is  not 
bow  much  further  things  can 
be  taken  but  what  could  un- 
ravel. The  fa  brie  of  acquired 
agreements  is  threatened  not 
by  any  clear  cut  conflict  but  by 
the  lurching  tack  and  forth  of 
governments  as  the;  cope 
wife  fee  fact  that  some  of  their 
objectives  are  incompatible 
with  each  other. 

What  was  clear  on  the  cam- 
paign  trail  Is  not  at  all  dear  in 
office.  It  is  an  indication  of 
how  murky  fee  scene  is  be- 
coming that  some  specialists 
on  Turkey  believe  that  new 
Turkish-Israeli  defence  co-op- 
eration arrangements — alleg- 
edly for  air  force  training  but 


Rattling 
the  bars 


in  fact  designed  to  frighten 
Syria— and  encouraged  by  the 
United  States,  will  survive  a 
Refah  government  Certainly, 
Refah  faces  a choice  between 
its  anti-Israeli  line  audits 
harsh  approach  to  the  Kurd- 
ish Insurgency  in  soutb-east- 
em  Turkey.  Refah  is  in  direct 
rivalry  with  the  rebel  PKK,  the 
Kurdish  Workers  Party , for 
fee  support  of  Kurds  in  south- 
eastern Turkey.  The  Israeli- 
Turitish  air  arrangements  put 
pressure  on  Hafez  Assad  to 
moderate  his  support  for  the 
PKK.  Thus  Refah  may  decide 
feat,  fora  time,  the  principle 
feat  "My  enemy’s  enemy  is 
my  friend  " works  for  Israel 
rather  than  for  Syria. 

There  is  a larger  choice. 
America's  increased  interest . 
in  Turkey,  related  both  to 
Washington's  Middle  Eastern 
and  Central  Asian  objectives, 
gives  Turkey  advantages — a 
general  leverage  over  Europe, 
a role  bn  Bosnia,  help  in  the 
Caucasus  and  in  fee  new 
Turkic  states.  Refah.  in  any 
rase  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  armed  forces  which  have 
always  valued  it,  can  hardly 
wholly  repudiate  the  Ameri- 
can connection.  Such  is  the 
complicated  nature  of  regional 
politics  that  a "pure”  Islamist 
programme  would  be  hardly 
possible  even  if  Refah  was  in 
government  alone,  just  as 


Netanyahu  is  finding  that  a 
“pure'’ Likud  programme  in 
Israel  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
fantasy  rather  than  practical 
politics. 

The  fact  timt  recent  changes 
in  fee  Middle  Eastareamblgu- 
ous  does  not  mean  they  may 
not  be  dangerous.  What  is  true 
internationally  is  also  true  in- 
ternally. to  Turkey  itselfl  Re- 
fah’s  arrival  in  government 
represents  a breakthrough 
feat  could  lead  on  to  fresh  Is- 
lamist triumphs.  Or  it  could 
renew  Turkey's  tired  politics 
and  produce  countervailing 
social  democratic  farces 
capable  of  a vigorous  contest 


THE  particular  chal- 
lenge Refah  poses  is 
feat  it  is  a social 
movement  as  well  as  a 
party.  Its  advance  has 
involved  a very  effective  mar- 
riage between  the  interests  of 
fee  lower  middle  class  in  Tur- 
key. particularly  the  Turkey 
of  provincial  towns  and  bleak 
big  city  suburbs,  and  religious 
education  and  the  religkrus  es- 
tablishment The  expansion  of 
religious  education  and  of 
mosques  has  offered  jobs  and 
created  an  ever-growing 
cadre,  which  has  then  moved 
in  on  other  sectors,  including 
government  service.  The 
lower  middle  class,  previously 
easily  outflanked  by  a more 


I Westernised  upper  middle 
1 stratum  tending  to  take  up 
most  of  the  best  jobs  in  all 
sectors,  has  been  given  an  in- 
terest and  a purpose.  In  gov- 
ernment and  holding  several 
social  policy  ministries,  Refah 
will  be  in  a position  to  extend 
its  social  base. 

Refah's  roots  lie  a long  way 
back  to  Turkish,  politics,  to  fee 
time  when  Necmettin 
Erbakan  first  challenged  the 
Turkish  establishment  as  a 
champion  of  the  small  busi- 
ness and  artisanal  class.  This 
connection  is  vigorous  to  this 
day  and  accounts  for  Refah’s 
hostility  toward  the  customs 
union  wife  Europe,  welcomed 
by  less  vulnerable  parts  of 
Turkish  business. 

Refob  Is  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  Erbakan's  National 
Order  Party,  which  became 
fee  National  Salvation  Party 
and  which  went  into  coalition, 
as  fee  junior  partner,  wife  Bu- 
lent  Ecevit  and  the  Republican 
Peoples  Party  in  1974.  In  ft  year 
dominated  by  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict, Erbakan's  party  left  little 
Islamic  mark.  The  gates  to  Is- 
Iamisation  were  opened  in- 
stead by  the  Army  after  1980, 
which  encouraged  Islamic  in- 
stitutions as  a counterbalance 
to  the  left  The  main  secular 
parties  were  later  either  in  ' 

favour  or  did  nothing  to 
reverse  fee  trend. 


The  danger  of  Refah  is  its 
technique  of  social  and  politi- 
cal colonisation.  Like  other  Is- 
lamist parties,  tt  tends  to  see 
fee  democratic  contest  as  fi- 
nite, not  as  a never-ending  pro- 
cess of  alternation  and 
change.  It  imagines  politics  as 
a process  of  conquest  in  which 
gains  are  never  given  up  and 
the  ultimate  aim  is  the  Islamic 
transformation  of  Turkey  and 
of  the  whole  Muslim  world. 
The  party  is  still  on  a rising 
curve,  as  recent  municipal 
votes  have  shown. 

Turkey  needed  a govern- 
ment after  almost  nine 
months  of  indirection.  The 
theory,  of  course,  is  that  once 
in  power,  Rafeh  will  have  to 
make  Its  compromises,  disap- 
point some  or  perhaps  all  of  Us 
supporters,  and  will  lose  mo- 
mentum. But  in  the  end,  such 
a movement  can  only  be  op- 
posed by  parties  which  them- 
selves have  strong  grass  roots 
support,  and  which  are  not 
just  coalitions  of  powerful  in- 
terests and  individuals  which 
make  a token  effort  to  get  pop- 
ular support  at  election  time. 
In  many  Anatolian  towns,  the 
Refah  office  is  fee  only  active 
political  centre. The  Turkish 
party  system,  although  often 
remodelled  and  re-labelled,  is 
In  an  Italian  state  of  decline. 
Until  that  changes.  Refah  will 
not  be  easily  confronted. 


THE  right  wing  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  people 
like  Julian  Amery  and 
John  Biggs-Davidson,  used  to 
leaven  feeir  reactionary  opin- 
ions vnthli  certain  gaiety  and 
elan.  Not  so  their  successors 
on  the  Tory  rijfet  as  they  dem- 
onstrated again  this  week 
with  their  reaction  to  Ted 
Heath’s  80th  birthday 
celebrations. 

Rarely  can  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph have  written  such  a 
vilely  ungenerous  leader 
about  the  birthday  of  a former 
Conservative  prime  minister. 
Its  poisonous  pay-off  line  was 
to  wish  Sir  Edward  a happy 
birthday,  on  the  grounds  feat 
happiness  was  what  “appears 
to  have  eluded  him”. 

Oh  yeah1.  Who  says  so?  Who- 
ever wrote  fee  piece  estab- 
lishes conclusively  feat  they 
scarcely  know  Tedat  alL 
Heath's  capacity  for  laughter 
and  fun  are  familiar  to  all  his 
friends.  As  to  happiness,  be 
has  drawn  it  in  limitless  quan- 
tities from  his  music. 

However,  fee  Telegraph  did 
at  least  refrain  from  queetion- 
ingTed's  musicianship.  Not 
so  some  of  his  other  right-wing 
critics,  a tew  of  whom  are 
even  prepared  to  deny  his  ab  Hr 
itifis  as  both  pianist  and 
conductor. 

They  are  wrong  about  feat, 
too  - 1 was  once  present  at  a 
supper  party  where  another 
guest  was  Moura  Lympany, 
the  distinguished  concert  pia- 
nist Dame  Moura,  a delight- 
fully bubbly  lady,  asked  Ted 
—who  was  then  Leader  of  Her  , 
Majesty's  Opposition — what  I 
he  had  been  up  to. 

Ted  didn't  launch  intoa  te-  j 
dious  account  ofhis  political 
activities.  He  knew  die  meant  i 
his  musical  activities.  So  he  I 

told  her  he'd  been  to  Aide- 
burgh  to  hear  Richter  play  a i 

Mozart  sonata.  Interested, 
Dame  Moura  asked  how  he'd  j 
played  it  i 

“Very  strangely,”  said  Ted. 
“Rather  square  and  Jagged.”  i 
“Ob.  really.”  said  Ms  Lym-  1 

pany.  “Show  us  what  you 
mean."  So  Ted  got  up,  walked  i 


over  to  his  vast  piano,  and 
proceeded  to  play  the  piece 
from  memory  as  he  thought' 
Richter  had  performed  it  Sore 
enough,  it  was  strange,  square 
and  jagged. 

“Extraordinary  ” said  Ms 
Lympany.  “But  bow  would 
you  play  It  Ted.”  So  Ted 
started  again,  this  time  in 
smoofe  legato  style.  While  be 

tinkled  away,  Ms  Lympany 
drew  up  a chair  and  began  to 
play  too. 

When  she  mischievously 
began  to  work  up  the  pace,  Ted 
kept  up  surprisingly  well.  But 
eventually  it  was  too  fast  even 
for  a Balliol  organ  scholar.  So 
be  threw  up  his  hands  in  sur- 
render, and  both  of  theta  col- 
lapsed Into  gales  of  delighted 
laughter. 

This  established  three 
things  in  my  mind;  first  that 
Ted  Heath-lsa  fine  musician;  ■ 
second,  that  he  has  excellent 
keyboard  technique;  and 
third,  feat  he  has  a more  than 
normal  capacity  for  laughter 
and  fun.  So  there. 

□ A BRIEF  visit  to  Brussels 
last  week  has  convinced  this 
columnist,  at  least,  that  one  of 

the  best  things  to  happen  to 

the  European  Parliament  is 
the  election  of  Pauline  Green 
as  leader  of  the  Socialist 
group — the  largest  in  the  par- 
liament She  has  brought  a 
breath  of  forthri^art  Anglo- 
Saxon  realism  to  what  has  too 
often  been  a place  of  unre- 
lieved tedium. 

Last  week’s  session  heard  a ' 
report  from  the  Italian  prime 
minister  on  fee  Florence  - 
Euro-summit  According  to 
him,  the  meeting  had  been  a 
triumph  for  the  Italian  presi- 
dency, even  solving  fee  mad 
cow  crisis. 

In  fee  vulgar  old  House  of 
Commons,  such  claims  would 
have  been  greeted  with  mock- 
ing laughter.  They  were  beard 
to  respectful  silence  to 
Brussels,  until  Ms  Green 
stood  up. 

Was  this,  she  enquired,  the  - 
same  summit  she  and  fee  rest 
of  the  parliament  had  read 
about,  the  one  that  bad  solved 
virtually  nothing,  least  of  all 
the  BSE  crisis  or  the  Union's 
massive  unemployment  prob- 
lem? Her  audience  was  de- 
lighted, and  applauded  vigor- 
ously. But  it  didn’t  rate  a line 
in  the  papers. 

□ Private  Eye  reports  that 
Jack  Straw  held  a joint  50th 
birthday  thrash  at  the  Inner 
Temple  wife  his  old  pal,  the 
mega-rich  British  Airways 
chief  Robert  Ayling.  It  failed  to 
mention  that  the  most-CSted 
guest  was  one  John  Redwood. 

I recommend  watching  Mr 
Straw's  eyes  infuture;  if  they 
start  to  revolve,  take  to  the 
hills. 


Smallweed 


y- 


A DISSIDENT  dement 
Inside  Radio  Four, 
goaded  beyond  endur- 
ance by  John  Birrs  latest 
plans  to  smash  up  the  wire- 
less types’  management 
structure  and  put  TV  and 


junk-radio  chieftains  in 
charge,  is  thinking  the  un- 
thinkable: amass  dash  for 
the  freedom  of  the  indepen- 
dent sector. 

Hie  two  huge  hurdles  to  a 
private  version  of  Radio 
Four— the  colossal  expense 
and  the  unspeakable  awful- 
ness of  on-air  advertising — 
are  no  longer  thought  insur- 
mountable. A “college"  of 
corporate  sponsors.  It  is  be- 
lieved, would  be  prepared 
to  bankroll  the  General 
Radio  Service  (the  working 
name)  in  return  for  little 
more  than  discreet  men- 
tions at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  day’s  broad- 
casting and.  of  course,  the 
rights  to  use  the  station’s 
logo  on  company  literature. 

One  man  thought  to  have 
the  clout  to  assemble  such  a 
supporters’  club  is  Lord 
Hanson,  the  Industrial 
tycoon  with  his  very  own 
light  programme.  Melody 
Radio.  Whether  Hanson 


would  be  interested  in  the 
project  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  bis  business 
genius,  known  reverence 
for  tradition,  and  proven  in- 
terest in  broadcasting,  all 
make  the  Baron  an  Irresist- 
ible target  for  the  plotters. 
Inside  Radio  Four,  main- 
stream opinion  still  thinks 
fee  most  likely  reactions  to 
Birt’s  cultural  revolution 
will  Involve  the  defections 
to  fee  independent  network 
of  individual  programmes, 
as  happened  with  Gar- 
deners’ Question  lime  in 
early  1994.  Even  so,  fee 
long-term  outlook  on  Four 
would  appear  tobe  for 
gales  and  storms  in  all 
areas. 

OXFORD,  home  Of  extraor- 
dinary feuds  (extraordi- 
nary, feat  is,  to  anyone 
from  out  of  town),  has  just 
witnessed  one  of  fee  weird- 
est. Out  of  this  World,  the 
super-green,  caring  and 


sharing  supermarket 
chain,  descended  cm  fee 
Cowley  Road  in  the  east  of 
the  city . where  it  planned  to 
open  its  latest  branch.  But 
it  had  counted  without  the 
stiff  opposition  of  an  old-es- 
tablished neighbouring 
wholefood  store,  which 

feared  the  big-brother 
arrival  would  drive  It  out  of 
business. 

How  voluble  were  my 
greenies:  they  whipped  up 
such  a storm  that  Out— 
finding  Itself  in  the  unfamiT- 
iar  and  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  being  a capitalistic 
hate-target — beat  a retreat 
Given  that  the  wholefood 
movement  has  been  In  seri- 
ous decline  for  some  years, 
one  may  have  expected  its 
members  to  cling  together. 
“I  suppose  It’s  understand- 
able," said  Richard  Adams 
of  Out.  Somehow  we  think 
Tesco  or  Sainsbury’a 
would  have  been  rather  less 
understanding. 


process  whereby 

I the  selectors  ofSonth- 

I end  West  derided  to 
give  sanctuary  to  Mr  Basfl- 
don  himself,  David  Amess 
(he  wisely  fled  the  New  Town 
when  he  twigged  its  voters 
may  decline  to  return  him  at 
the  next  election)  has 
thrown  a pone  of  those 
stories  whose  veracity  can 
be  judged  only  fay  careful  ap- 
plication of  the  “Even  the 
Tories”  acid  test  (as  in  “Even 
the  Tories  wouldn’t  put  up 
taxes  when  they  said  they 
wouldn’t"). 

Apparently,  one  ofMr 
Am  ess’s  rivals  for  the  candi- 
dacy was  blade.  “Where  are 
you  from?"  asked  an  incred- 
ulous lady  panelist.  “South- 
end,"  replied  fee  aspirant. 
“But  where  were  you  born?" 
"Southend.”  “But  where 
were  you  born  before  that?” 

A WARM  welcome 
home  for  the  longest- 
running  debate  in  the 


history  Of  fee  pnblic-li- 
brary  service:  “Agatha 
Christie  pn  the  rates",  or.  in 
its  latest  incarnation, 
Jeffrey  Archer  on  the  Coun- 
cil Tax.  Former  Virago 
Chairman  Carmen  CallU 
mounted  BBC  Radio’s  Soap- 
box on  Monday  to  demand 
1 the  end  of  free  borrowings 
of  Lord  Archer’s  opera ; In- 
stead, readers  would  pay  a 
small  charge  for  with- 
drawals of  Archer-type 
best-sellers  to  cross-subsi- 
dise  the  library  service’s 
real  job,  the  lending,  gratis, 
of  proper  books.  Smallweed 
wonders  whether  the  pro- 
posed Archer  Surcharge 
will  feature  in  Virginia 
Bottomless  much-dreaded 
proposals  to  increase  pri- 
vate-sector “involvement" 
in  the  library  service. 

In  May,  we  plundered 
Don  Patterson's  Nil  Nil 
(Faber 1993)  for  a poetic 
foretaste  of  the  sort  of  li- 
brary (the  worst)  that  free 


enterprise  may  inflict  on 
us:  volumes,  you  remember, 
Included  16  RPM— a Selec- 
tive Discography,  and  Urine 
—The  Water  ofLife.  We  are 
offering  a bottle  of  finest 
French  fizz  for  the  best 
names  of  three  more  quite 
useless  books  from  the 
shelves  of  a privatised  Bot- 
tomtey  library.  To  get  the 
ball  rolling,  and  to  keep 
himself  In  the  running, 
Smallweed  suggests  Form 
as  Long  as  Your  Arm:  The 
Complete  History  of  the 
Criminal  Records  Office. 
Zambia — An  Investors' 
Guide,  and  the  BO  AC  time- 
table for  Spring  1970. 

JOHN  MAJOR  may  have 
been  too  busy  trying  to 
be  snapped  with  Presi- 
dent Mandela  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  ball  in  Northern 
Ireland,  but  one  Brit  defi- 
nitely won’t  be  cherishing 
Saint  Nelson’s  autograph. 
During  the  South  African 


leader's  last  visit  to  West- 
minster, fee  Independent’s 
lobby  man,  Colin  Brown, 
waited  for  him  outside  a 
meeting  room.  As  the  great 
man  emerged,  he  spotted 
Brown’s  notebook  and.  in- 
stinctively, seized  it  — to 

sign.  'Tm  a reporter,  not  an 
autograph-hunter,  ” cried  a 
professional!  y-wo  un  ded 
Brown,  seizing  It  back. . 

AND  a final  word  on 
feat  BBC  breakaway 
plot:  the  conspirators 
are  not  confining  feeir  am-  . 
bitlons  to  the  domestic 
radio  market.  Should  home ' 
transmission  prove  a suc- 
cess, there  Is  a long-term  r 

goal  of  approaching  fee 
Foreign  Office  and  tender- 
ing for  the  £160  million 
annual  World  Service 
grant.  Given  current  White- 
hall dissatisfaction  with 
John  Birfs  plans  for  Bush 
House,  they  may  have  every , 
chance  of  success. 
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naraozic  nas  always  m- 
sirted  lie  was  a political  pris- 
oner  in  themid.eigtltiesfo^ 

nls  nationalist  beliefs.  He 

spent  11  months  in  custody, 
being  investigated  for  conniv- 
ing with  the  manager  of  a 

state  firm  to  divert  construc- 
tion materials  for  his  summer 
noose  in  Pale.  The  two  falsi- 
fied invoices  to  tap  extra 
money  from  the  company. 

The  manager  was  Momcilo 
Krajisnik,  now  “parliamen- 
tary speaker’ ’in  the  Bosnian 
Serb  assembly.  Rat]  was 

Posted  by  a mutual  friend,  a 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Ni- 
kola Koljevic.  who  Karadzic 
later  made  his  “vice-presi- 
dent” . The  Serb  leadership 
clique  now  confronting  Nato 
was  bonded  together  by  a 
scam.  The  ideology  of  ethnic 
hatred  came  later.  Both  Sre- 
brov  and  Vesovic  insist  they 
never  heard  an  anti-Muslim 
word  from  Karadzic's  mouth 
before  the  nineties. 

' Vesovic  maintainc  Karad- 
zic was  a Montenegrin  nation- 
alist rather  than  a Serb  zealot: 
they  are  ethnic  and  lmgni«H<» 
cousins  and  there  is  a lively 
debate  in  Montenegro  about 
whether  Its  culture  is  aSerb 
offshoot  or  purely  local  Kar- 
adzic seems  to  have  bad 
little  doubt  “He  was  always 
telling  me  bow  we  were  a 
royal  race.  He  had  this  theory 
that  Montenegrins  had  * 
longer  femur  than  any  other 
race  and  this  was  somehow 
proof  of  their  superiority.  I 
just  told  Mm  he  was  talking 
rubbish,”  Vesovic  says.  ■ 

So  where  did  the  murderous 
Serb  chauvinism  come  from? 
Both.  Srebrcrv  and  Vesovic  are 
adamant  that  the  Serbian 
president  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, piped  this  tune  into  Bos- 
nia, and  Karadzic — theambi-  . 
tious  Montenegrin  eager  to 
please — simply  proved  the  - 
most  enthusiastic  dancer.  . 

They  also  believe  he  was  an 
active  informer  for  the  Yugo- 
slav secret  police,  Udba.  Veso- 
vic says  Karadzic’s  acquaint- 
ances would  frequently  find 
themselves  hauled  in  by  police 
and  confronted  with  anti-com- 
munist remarks  they  had 
made  only  in  Karadzic's  com- 
pany . Vesovic  broke  off  con- 
tacts With  him  in  1971,  when 
he  became  convinced  he  was 
working  for  Udba.  He  relented 
10  years  later  because  “I 
thought itTm  goingto.be 
spied  on.  it  might  as  well  be  by 
another  Montenegrin.” 
Vesovicand  Srebrov  specu- 
late that  Milosevic  was  able  to 
use  Karadzic  to  break  upBo6- 
nia  because  be  had  some  hold 
over  him — either  from  the 

Udba  links,  or  from  bis  obses- 
sive gambling  or  womanising 
on  his  frequent  trips  to  BeL- 
grade.  The  Hague  tribunal  - 
dearly  shares  the  belief  that : 
Karadzic  was  Milosevic’s  man 
when  war  brokeout  On  - 
Thursday.  Claude  Jorda,  one 
of  the  tribunal  judges,  called 
for  an  investigation  of  the 
links  between  the  men. 

But  for  now,  it  is  Karadzic 
who  is  the  focus  of  the  search 
for  justice.  (General  Mladic  is 
thought  to  be  too  heavily  pro- 
tected to  be  a worthwhile 
quarry.)  Despite  Nato’s  insou- 
ciance, there  are  signs  of  ten- 
sion beneath  Pale’s  tranquil- 
lity. Karadzic  has  hired  a 
team  of  Californian  lawyers 
who  have  begun  to  distance 
h im  from  General  Mladic. 

This  is  a dangerous  game. 
Neither  Mladic  nor  Milosevic 
have  good  reason  to  allow 
Karadzic  to  live  long  enough 
to  testify  .'He  must  sense  the 
odds  are  shifting  against  him. . 
Smart  local  money  is  on  him 
winding  up  dead  in  an  "acci- 
dent”. A senior  I-For  officer 
has  bet  a case  erf  champagne 
that  Nato  goes  after  Karadzic 
before  the  September  14  elec- 
tions. But  there  is  one  long 
shot  that  the  psychiatrist- 
poet-iUgftive — not  known  for 
his  physical  courage — will 
drive  out  off  those  gates,  up  the 
road,  and  hand  himself  over 
for  judgement  - 


Demeaning  work . . . should  waitresses  dressed  to  arouse,  like  those  above  and  below  at  School  Dinners  in  London,  be  surprised  if  they  bring  out  the  beast  in  men? 
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Stocking  up  on  indignities 


A gynaecologist  was  this  week 
convicted  of  fondling  a ‘schoolgirl’ 
waitress.  EMMA  COOK  on  the  women 
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V M City  boys; 

sweaty- 

faced,  leery  and  impatient  to 
be  served-  They  thump  their 
fists  on  the  table  as  two  wait- 
resses teeter  towards  them  , 
one  blonde-haired  the  other 
auburn,  both  of  them  wearing 
impossibly  short  netball 
skirts,  stockings  and  red 
suspenders. 

“What  would  you  like  to 
drink,  sir?”  the  blonde  gmUpa 
curtly,  impeccably  polite.  She 
takes  their  orders  and  as  she 
walks  away  provokes  a 
crescendo  of'Thwooars"  and 
“Whey-hey-beys”,  along  with . 
another  round  of  energetic 
fist-thumping. 

This  is  a relatively  quiet 
night  at  School  Dinners,  the 
novelty  restaurant  in  London 
where  waitresses  are  required 
to  look  like  cheeky  StTrin- 
ian's  girls  and  to  cane  their 
customers’  bottoms  if  they 
misbehave.  Angela,  in  her  reg- 
ulation school  fie  and  Aertex 
shirt  stands  at  the  bar  survey- 
ing tonights  punters  with  a 
sort  erf  weary  acceptance. 

“Generally  they’re  quite 
well-behaved,”  she  says. 

“Often  the  gays  wffl  drop 
their  fork  and  ask  you  to  bend 
over  and  pick  itiip,  but  if s up 
to  you  to  tell  diem  off  You  . 
don’t  have  to  be  polite — I 


always  put  them  intheir 
place." 

Which  is  just  what  a 22- 
year-old  waitress  hoped  to  do 
when  9he  recently  gave  evi- 
dence in  court againsta  gynae- 
cologist Edward  Shaxted,  for 
indecent  assault  after  he  put 
his  hand  up  her  skirt  She  too 
had  to  wear  a school-like 
uniform  at  Joe’s  Diner  in 
Northampton.  But  die  wasn’t 
prepared  to  put  up  with  any 
overtures  that  went  with  it 

Consequently,  Shaxted  now 
hasa  two-year  conditional 
charge  on  his  record  and  faces 
being  struck  off  as  an  NHS 
consultant  She  says  she 
followed  the  case  through  to 
the  end  to,  “give  courage  and 
incentive  to  other  women  in 
that  position.’' 

If  s hard  toknow  if  the  case 
will  do  much  to  curb  other 
men  who  should  know  better, 
but  it  does  highlight  a grey 
area  between  supposedly 
“flirtatious”  behaviour  and 
straight  sexual  harassment 
No  waitress  in  the  world 
would  describe  being  groped 
as  good,  clean  flm  although 
what's  unacceptable  for  one 
girl  may  be  viewed  as  inevita- 
ble hazards  of  the  job  for 

another. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  i 
accepted  codes  of  behaviour 
depend  very  much  on  the 
territory:  a lewd  remark  in 
Harvey  Nichols’s  fifth  floor 
restaurant  would  provoke 
more  outrage  than  at  a School 


Dinners  stag  night  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  if  s any  less 
demeaning  for  those  on  the 
receiving  end — there  are  just . 
different  ways  of  coping  with  - 
it 

“All  the  girls  here  are  very 
broadminded”,  says  Helen,  a 
School  Dinners  waitress.  "It 
goes  with  the  tutl  Inevitably 
you're  going  to  get  groped 
at  some  stage  but  if  s up  to  you 
to  take  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. One  comment  is  usually 
enough  to  stop  them  doing  it  - 
again.” 

On  Angela's  first  night 
there  last  year,  a lecherous 
banker  pat  his  band  up  her 
skirt  “I  just  wasn’t  used  to  it 
at  all.  I turned  round  and 

punrhiri  him  hart!  nm  th«  nidft 

of  the  head”,  she  says.  “I  was 
so  angry  but  Tm  glad  I got  him 
— it  made  me  feel  a lot  better.” 

Eight  months  later,  she’s 
more  Inured  to  that  kind  of 
treatment  but  always  takes  a 
firm  line.  "If  they  touch  me  I 
tell  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms:  ‘Don't do  that  again’, 
and  they  don't  But  If  I 
behaved  like  that  girl  in  the 
papers  I*d  be  taktogmen  to 
court  every  day.” 

A waitress  next  to  her 
seems  truly  mystified  when  I 
ask  her  it  she  everfeels  com- 
promised dressing  up  as  a 15- 
year-old.  “What  do  you 
mean?”,  she  asks.  “Tm  boss 
and  Tm  always  the  one  that 
gets  the  last  laugh.”  As  she 
totters  off,  cane  to  hand. 


towards  a man  bent  over  his 
chair  waiting  for  his  panto- 
style  punishment  ycirwon- 
der  if  that  can  really  be  true. 

Helen  talks  about  the  men 
with  a sort  of  world-weary 
acceptance — pitying  them 
but  putting  up  with  the  rules 
of  the  game.  “Whafs  Irritat- 
ing is  they  actually  think  you 
should  be  flattered  by  their 
behaviour,”  she  says.  “But  if 
yon  wear  a short  skirt  thafs 
what  you  expect  If  the  girl  to 
the  news  couldn’t  handle  it 
then  she  shouldn’t  have  been 
doing  the  job  in  the  first  place; 
if  you  can't  cope  — go  home,” 
she  says  briskly. 

It's  a less  than  sympathetic 
view  but  one  thafs  also  shared 
by  Alison,  aged  25,  who 
worked  for  several  months  at 
TGI  Friday's,  an  American 
themed  restaurant  where  fe- 
male staff  wear  red  and  white 
stripy  shirts,  ahat  braces  and 
black  skirts. 

‘T  think  if  s very  sad  that  a 
girl  should  have  to  take  an 
incident  like  that  to  court 


Why  couldn’t  she  handle  it 
herself?  If s part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  you  don't  let  any- 
thing happen  that  you  don’t 
want  to.  Ifs  up  to  you  what 
you're  prepared  to  take.”  she 
says. 

But  why  should  anyone 
have  to  take  it  at  all?  The 
answer,  inevitably,  is  partly  a 
financial  one.  Because  wait- 
resses receive  such  appalling 
basic  pay,  tips  are  all- 
important 

‘‘Everyone  I know  wears 
shorter  skirts — especially  an 
Saturday  nights— because 
you  can  guarantee  better 
tips,”  says  Alison.  *T  suppose 
you  are  slightly  willing  to 
compromise  and  rm  not  as 

feminist  about  it  as  I know  I 

should  be.  But  unfortunately 
men  tip  and  women  don't” 

Jane,  aged  31,  no  w a 
teacher,  stopped  waitresstog 
in  a smart  London  brasserie 
because  she  found  this  sort  of 


One  evening,  she  was  compli- 
mented by  a male  customer 


fin:  having  nice  legs.  Later  on 
he  went  a step  further,  drunk- 
enly  offering  her  £20  to  sit  on 
his  lap  and  then  touching  her 
bottom. 

“I  was  picking  up  his  plate 
at  the  time  and  just  dropped  it 
in  his  lap  and  walked  cft”Sbe 
left  her  job  the  following  week. 
“What  I find  so  hateful  is  they 
always  think  you’re  fair  game 

and  that  you  haven’t  got  a 
brain  cell,”  she  says.  “The 
whole  set-up  is  offensively 
lechy.” 

When  Louise,  a film  direc- 
tor, aged  30,  worked  as  a ciga- 
rette girl  at  the  chic  London 
eaterie  Quagfmo’s  she  also  felt 
compromised  by  the  contin- 
ual hassle  from  male  diners. 
Her  uniform  wasa  black  1940s 
halter-neck  dress  with  a cor- 
set ‘‘I  had  to  walk  around  and 
be  part  of  the  furnishings',  she 
says,  “You  get  some  pretty 
revolting  men  approaching 
you  and,  afew  times,  trying  to 
ki.<g  and  put  their  arm  round 
you.  But  it  was  part  and  parcel 
erf the  job.” 

What  she  began  to  find  i 

unbearable  was  the  tedious 
predictability  of  the  men’s 
chat- up  lines.  “Every  night  I*d 
hearths  same  compliments 
over  and  over.  Then  when 
they  knew  you  weren't  game, 
they’d  try  it  with  other  girls — 
with  exactly  the  same  opening' 
tines.  It  made  me  very 
cynicaL" 

Again  it  was  the  ambiguous 
relationship  between  the  cus- 
tomer’s  spending  power  and 
the  favours  expected  that 
made  her  feel  uncomfortable. 

“City  boys  were  the  worst; 
one  night  this  slimy  bloke  was 
impressing  toq  friends  and 
waving  a wad  of  £50  notes  at 
me.  He  kept  saying  if  he  could 
stick  them  down  my  cleavage, 

I could  keep  them.  ” 

It  was  a humiliating  offer: 
“Thafs  when  it  was  easy  to 
compromise  yourself.  I didn’t 


do  it  but  I couldn't  help  think- 
ing, I’m  hereto  make  money 
— where's  the  harm?” 

Louise  admits  that  she  did 
get  a perverse  kick  out  of  stay- 
ing in  control  and  making  a 
lot  of  money  out  of the  situa- 
tion. “I  got  paid  very  well — I 
knew  exactly  how  to  play  it 
and  howto  make  sure  that 
they  didn’t  get  too  out  of 
order.” 

Alison  also  treated  it  as  a 
bit  of  a game.  “Basically  most 
of  the  men  were  mugs.  Some  ' 
Arab  guys  once  gave  me  £50 

for  taking  my  hat  off  so  they 
could  see  my  hair.  They’re  the 
sad  losers  as  far  as  Fm 
concerned.” 

As  long  as  waitresses  have 
to  rely  on  tips  and  poor  wages, 
ifs  unlikely  that  the  relation- 
ship between  staff  and  cus- 
tomers will  ever  be  one  based 
on  mutual  respect 

It  doesn’t  help  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  a traditionally  con- 
descending attitude  towards 
anyone  in  a servile  position. 

"It  isn't  just  about  sexism, ’’ 
says  Louise.  “Women  are  just 
as  bad — clicking  their  fin- 
gers and  talking  down  to  you. 
It's  a fundamental  assump- . 

tion  that  if  you’re  waiting  bn 
someone,  you’re  subservient 
and  don’t  mind  being  treated  . 
like  shit  People  instantly 
' dehumanise  you.” 

Which  Is  perhaps  why  the 
waitress  from  Northampton 
was  so  determined  to  prove 
her  point 

It  may  not  be  one  that  will 
penetrate  the  psyche  of  the 
average  city  boy  dining  at 
Quag’s  but  as  Jane  says:  “At 
the  mid  of  the  day.  she's 
shown  that  waitresses  are 
there  to  serve  food,  not  to  per- 
form or  act  as  some  object  of 
titillation.” 

The  names  of  all  women 
quoted  in  this  article  have  been' 
changed  at  their  request. 


Give  Northern  Ireland  the  Nelson 
touch  and  the  people’s  voice 


Martin  Kettle  . 

DOES  Nelson  Mandela  do 
this  to  every  country  he  . 
visits,  or  does  he  only  do 
it  to  us?  As  he  surveys  Parte 
today,  is  that  cityfcH  of  people 

whofeeltlmthfepresencB 

there  is  a sort  of  benediction 

upon  their  lives,  the  way  so 
many  Londoners  have  felt 

these  lastfew  days?  I very 

muchdoubt  it  However  . 

eminent  the  visitor  to  fr-aace- 
the  French  always  convey  me 


lege  In  the  encounter  is  his 
and  not  theirs. 

Here,  this  week,  it  has  been 
very  different  Wonderfully, . 
everyone  has  been  delighted 
by  the  simple  feet  that  Man- 
dela is  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
jUuminated  and  inspired  by 
bis  presence,  and  not  he  by 
ours.  I know  that  foe  first  rule 
of  reporting  is  never  to  quote 
taxi-drivers,  but  a cabbie 
turned  to  me  in  a Mandela 
induced  gridlock  this  week 
and  said,  "Ifs  great  to  see  him. 
though,  innit?"  And  he  was 
right  It  has  been 
unforgettable. 

Mandela's  effect  goes  far 

beyond  mere  feme.  Nor  is  his  j 
attraction  that  of  a role  model, 
although  be  is  a source  of  hope 
for  many.  We  are  not  drawn  to 
him  because  of  his  and  our 
history,  pregnant  though 
these  are.  Mandela  has  an 

effect  on  people  in  this 


country  who  don’t  know  what 
British  imperialism  means 
and  who  would  probably  be  in 
favour  ofit  if  they  did.  What 
matters  about  Mandela,  amaz- 
ingly, is  his  present  rather 
than  his  past. 

Undoubtedly  we  romanti- 
cise him.  Thafs  a dangerous 
impulse  in  politics,  which  isa 
treacherous  trade.  And  yet  it 
is  not  merely  our  longing  for 
heroes,  important  though  that 
is,  which  enables  Mandela  to 
create  the  joyfhl  scenes  which 
have  followed  him  around 
during  his  stay.  He  achieves  it 
because,  through  a combina- 
tion ofhis  decency,  his 
innocence,  his  suffering  and 
his  wisdom,  he  makes  us  . 
optimists  again.  He  touches 
our  better  aides,  our  hope  that 
the  world  does  not  have  to  be 
the  way  that  it  so  often  seems. 

If  he  can  be  like  this,  after 
his  life,  then  what  can  we,  who 
have  not  endured  a hundredth. . 


of  what  he  has  known,  not  do? 
And  yet  the  history , like  the 
need  for  heroism,  matters.  It  - 
Is  indivisible  from  Mandela 

and  from  the  way  a lot  of  us 
see  him.  No  one  on  the  Left  of  a 
certain  age  can  see  Mandela 
: on  the  balcony  of  South  Africa 
1 House  and  not  know  that,  in 
spite  of  all  else,  we  were  spot 
on  about  something.  . 

Amid  all  the  Shattered 
hopes  and  tainted  Illusions  of 
the  socialist  cause,  at  least  we 
were  right  about  South  Africa 
and  the  apologists  for  apart- 
heid were  wrong.  For  once,  we 
are  not  the  ones  who  have  to 
be  penitent  before  history,  but 
it  is  a feature  of  right-wing 
culture,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Left,  that  it  never  . 
apologises  for  its  crimes. 

Just  below  the  surface  of 
Mandela’s  visit,  there  was  a 
polite  but  firm  attempt  to 
settle  some  of  these  accounts, 
of  which  the  South  Africa 


House  appearance  was  the 
most  highly  charged.  As  a 
nation,  though,  we  do  not 
deserve  Mandela's 
magnanimity. 

The  Trafalgar  Square  vigfl- 
keepers  against  apartheid 
were  celebrated  In  every  news 
| bulletin,  but  protest  in  central 
London  is  now  more  heavily 
proscribed  than  ever.  Lady 
Thatcher  came  to  hear  the  big 
speech  in  Westminster  Hall, 
but  she  does  not  apologise  for 
her  undeviating  support  for 
white  rule.  Brixton  had  a joy- 
ful and  multi -racial  day  yes- 
terday, but  racism  is  not  dead 
there  or  elsewhere  in  Britain. 

Whatever  Mandela  has  got. 
it  is  needed  more  than  ever  in 
Northern  Ireland  right  now. 
There  are  some  who  equate 
foe  liberation  of  South  Afri- 
ca’s black  majority  with  foe 
achievement  of  peace  in 
Ireland,  as  though  in  each  case 
the  solution  lay  in  a simple 
renunciatory  gesture  by  the 
imperial  race,  as  a result  of 
which  happiness  will  reign 

arid  the  deserts  bloom  again. 

That  comparison  is  for  the 
birds. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  hard 
this  week  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  extreme  opposition  of 
the  messages  from  these  two 


lands  in  which  Britain  has 
played  such  a decisive  part  for 
ro  long  and  where  despair 
reigned  for  so  long. 

From  South  Africa  came 
hope,  optimism,  inclusive- 
ness, old  injustices  set  nobly 
aside,  while  from  Northern 
Ireland  came  foe  reverse: 
pessimism,  exclusiveness,  old 
injustices  triumphantly 
asserted  or  indignantly  suf- 
fered. It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  the  same  human 
race  can  simultaneously  pro- 
duce both  these  two 
conditions. 

BUT  it  does,  and  we  have 
got  to  examine  whether 
it  is  possible  to  put  the 
lessons  of  the  ox»  at  foe 
service' of  the  o&er.The  les- 
son forNorthem  Ireland  is  not 
tomakafadteand  Indefensi- 
ble comparisons  between 
black  South  Africans  and  Ul- 
ster Catholics.  Shm  F6in  is  not 
the  ANC.  and  Gerry  Adams  is 
certainly  no  Nelson  Mandela. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deploy  the 
strength  and  human  goodness 
of  the  Mandate  taramplnanH 
the  Mandela  message  In  order 
to  prevent  foe  situation  in 

Northern  Ireland  sliding 
rapidly  into  a condition  as  di- 


vided and  dangerous  as  any 
since  the  early  seventies. 

We  now  know  that  North- 
ern Ireland's  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  politicians  acting 
akme.  Whatever  the  political 
will  of  foe  party  leaders  who 
continue  to  gather,  just,  for 
the  all-party  talks,  their  over- 
riding problem  is  impotence. 
They  are  cornered  by  rules 

whidi  make  participation  dif- 
ficult— if  the  ulster  Volun- 
teer Force  murdered  the  taxi- 
driver  in  Lurgan  this  week 
the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party  will  have  to  be  excluded 
from  the  talks  along  with  Shm 
F6in— and  unable  to  act  as 
anything  more  than 
figureheads. 

The  events  this  weekbave 
swept  away  the  credibility  of 
most  erf  the  middle-ground  pol- 
iticians while  leaving  foe  ex- 
tremists positioned  only  to 
pursue  sectarian  demands. 
Thafs  fine  if  you  seek  a sec-  • 
tarian  solution,  but  not  if  you 
want  a reconcilia tory  out- 
come of  the  kind  which  Man- 
dela contrives  to  embody  in 

South  Africa  and  most  people 
would  like  to  see  in  Ireland. 

The  missing  voices  in 

Northern  Ireland  are  those  of 
the  people.  And  the  missing 
levers  too.  No  politician,  not 


even  Mary  Robinson,  has' 
managed  to  bridge  the  com- 
munities. Yet  it  is  with  those 
whom  Nelson  Mandela  en- 
dearingly still  calls  “the 
masses”  that  the  only  hope  of  a 
conciliatory  solution  lies. 

Every  poll  in  Northern  Ire- 
land indicates  massive  cross- 
community  rejection  of  sec- 
tarian solutions.  Periodic 
popular  upsurges,  like  the 
Peace  People  20  years  ago,  foe 
pro-ceasefire  rallies  of  last 
year,  and  even  the  crowds 
which  flocked  t»  see  Bill  Clin: 
ton  during  the  winter,  all  tes- 
tify to  an  unexploited  and  un- 
tapped force  which  has  never . 
achieved  the  political  weight 
which  its  numbers  imply. 

In  other  political  cultures, 
such  popular  upsurges  have 
had  the  power  to  achieve 
change.  Today,  especially 
with  global  television  cover-  . 
age,  such  movements  have  a 
capacity  to  achieve  funda- 
mental change  which  no  polit- 
ical party  can  emulate.  Para- 
doxically, in  the  democratic 
era,  the  force  of  a good  crowd 
is  undiminisbied, t muinn 
saw  yesterday . Ireland  may 
lack  a Mandela,  it  does  not 
lack  a rallying  of  good  people 
who,  inspired  by  his  example, 
can  bringa  return  of  hope. 


16  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


More  Bosnian 
war  crimes 


\ yOTJ  describe  Martin 
V Evil’s  article  (Conflict 
T of  interest  July  11)  as  a 
■ “passionate  attack  on 
British  policy  in  Bosnia”,  l see 
it  as  a very  mild  criticism  of 
that  policy.  A truly,  passionate 
attach  would  characterise  this 
policy  as  criminal  in  every  as- 
pect of  the  word. 

It  was  a complete  success 
because  it  achieved  its  main 
objectives:  blocking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a secure  demo- 
cratic Muslim-major!  ty  state 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  parti- 
tioning the  country  and  con- 
fining its  remaining  Muslims 
into  a ghetto-like  statelet  sur- 
rounded by  their  enemies. 

To  the  likes  of  Douglas  Hurd 
and  Malcolm  Rifkind,  histori- 
cal prejudices  take  prece- 
dence over  civilised  princi- 
ples. And  since,  unlike  other 
groups.  Muslims  have  no  pow- 
erful lobby  or  state  to  turn  to. 
exterminating  their  lot  may  be 
tolerated  by  politicians,  espe- 
cially when  they  see  their  bar- 
berity  redefined  throughout 
the  western  media  as  a mere 
“failure”. 

(Dr)  Salah  Ezz. 

223  Iffley  Road, 

Oxford  0X4 1SQ. 

THE  problem  with  the 
current  peacekeeping 
procedures  at  the  level  of 
the  UN  is  that  they  are  too 
reactive.  Once  a conflict  has 
been  identified  as  requiring 
urgent  action,  there  com- 
mences a cumbersome  pro- 
cess of  assembling  a peace- 
keeping force  consisting  of 
various  national  contingents. 
These  must  all  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  political  decision-mak- 
ing at  the  national  level, 
which  Is  the  main  factor  to 
induce  the  safety-first  policy 
which  has  bedevilled  this 
issue  for  too  long. 

The  time  has  therefore 
come  to  consider  setting  up  an  1 
International  Peacekeeping 
Brigade,  under  international  I 
command  and  ready  to  inter- 
vene whenever  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  so  requires.  This 
would  ensure  effective  and 
rapid  action  and  act  as  a deter- 
rent to  the  Karadzics  and  Sad- 
dams of  this  world.  Above  all, 
it  would  banish  internal  poli- 
tics from  international 
peacekeeping. 

Walter  Calms. 

836 Wilmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 


Clocking  into  Eurotime 


y%make  the  working-time  di- 
rective— the  48-hour  week — 
into  yet  another  totem,  allow 
me  to  put  the  record  straight 
Far  from  being  bureaucratic,  it 
does  little  more  than  set  stan- 
dards for  best  practice.  Its  in- 
tention is  to  protect  those  most 
vulnerable  to  exploitation. 

Many  workers  are  excluded 
from  its  provisions,  including 
air.  sea,  rail  and  road  workers, 
together  with  doctors  in  train- 
ing. Managers  and  family 
workers  are  exempt  from  all 
provisions  except  an  entitle- 
ment to  four  weeks'  paid  leave. 
Those  employed  in  hospitals, 
prisons,  docks,  airports,  the 


media,  the  emergency  ser- 
vices. agriculture,  gas.  water 
and  electricity  production, 
tourism  and  postal  services 
are  covered  by  only  a part  of 
the  directive. 

The  directive  was  put  for- 
ward in  1990.  long  before  the 
Social  Chapter  and  the  UK  opt- 
out.  Finally,  at  the  requestor 
the  UK  Government  any  em- 
ployee will  be  allowed  to  work 
For  more  than  48  hours  a week, 
provided  that  it  is  a voluntary 
arrangement 
Geoffrey  Martin. 

Head,  European  Commission 
Representation  in  the  UK. 

8 Storey's  Gate. 

London  SW1P  3 AT. 


There  is  more 
to  life 

than  watching 
sport. 

Read  about  it 
as  well. 

Sport  ’96,  free 
every 

Friday  in  the 

Guardian. 


Sport  the  new  weekly  12-page  nngBinc.  include-, 
features  by  rhe  Guardian's  award-winning  sports  writers, 
updates  on  the  weeks  news  and  a preview  of  the  sport  to 
come.  Sport  *%.  foe  every  ftkfcv.  72ft?GuarCfian 
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MANY  months  before 
the  fall  of  Srebrenica.  I 
watched  a television 
news  report  presented  by  Mar- 
tin Bell  asa  mass  grave  in  a 
Bosnian  Serb  village  just  out- 
side Sarajevo,  briefly  occu- 
pied by  government  forces, 
was  exhumed.  More  than  80 
bodies  were  found,  their 
throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
The  response  from  the  media? 
A collective  shrug — no  calls 
for  Nato  bombings  or  interna- 
tional war-crimes  tribunals. 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been,  we 
would  not  be  seeing  what  we 
do  now  outside  Srebrenica. 

J Palmer. 

16  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London  WC1N3RB. 

ONE  year  ago,  theMSF 
team  in  Srebrenica  saw 
21  of  their  Bosnian  col- 
leagues "disappear"  during 
the  fall  of  that  so-called  safe 
area,  while  working  under  UN 
protection.  Now  the  evidence 
of  crimes  against  humanity  is 
piling  up  (UN  digs  up  Bosnia 
war  crimes  site.  July  B).  but  the 
circumstances  in  which  the 
enclave  was  allowed  to  fall 
remain  shrouded  in  secrecy. 

The  UN  hierarchy  has  yet  to 
explain  why  Gen  Janvier,  com- 
mander of  UN  forces  in  Bos- 
nia. and  Yasushi  Akashi, 
special  envoy  of  the  UN  Sec  re-  - 
tary  General  resisted  repeated 
calls  for  air  strikes  from  the 
UN  military  in  Srebrenica. 

But  the  UN  is  Dot  alone  in 
failing  to  account  for  Its 
actions.  France  had  effective 
control  over  the  implementa- 
tion of  UN  military  strategy, 
yet  the  French  government  re- 
fuses to  hold  a public  inquiry 
into  the  role  of  its  military  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were 
under  UN  responsibility. 
Where  does  the  buck  stop? 

Only  the  Dutch  government 
has  made  public  the  findings  of 
its  Inquiry.  However,  it 
stopped  short  of  naming  those 
Bosnian  Serbs  (apart  from 
Karadzic  and  Mladic)  who  car- 
ried out  the  killings,  although 
their  identities  are  well  known 
to  those  Dutch  officers  who 
had  to  negotiate  with  them. 

The  international  tribunal 
remains  as  vulnerable  as  ever 
to  political  expediency. 
Anne-Marie  Huby. 

Executive  Director. 

Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  (UKi. 
124-132  Clerken  well  Road. 
London  EC1R5DL. 
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Courts,  cash 
and  Christians 


\VOU  report  (Courts  *not 
T using  mental  tests  to  save 
money*.  July  11),  that  magis- 
trates’ courts  may  not  be  ad- 
journing cases  to  obtain  psy- 
chiatric reports  because  of  the 
expense  ofa  further  hearing 
involving  court  and  legal  aid 
costs. 

In  fact,  the  main  cost  to  mag- 
istrates' courts  of  any  adjourn- 
ment is  the  delay  Itself.  Magis- 
trates’ courts  are  now  subject 
to  cash-limited  budgets,  and 
one  of  the  main  factors  taken 
into  account  when  settings 
particular  court's  budget  is  the 
efficiency  of  thatcourt  in  pro- 
gressing cases.  Targets  are  set 
for  the  number  of  days  that 
different  types  of  cases  should 
take  and.  when  individual 
courts  are  then  compared 
within  groups,  haste  is 
rewarded  and  delay  is  penal- 
ised when  budgets  are  set 
Cash-limiting  a demand-led 
service,  a service  central  to  the 
system  of  justice  in  this 
country,  cannot  be  in  the  inter- 
ests eff Justice. 

Nick  McCarthy. 

Assistant  General  Secretary, 
Asan  of  Magisterial  Officers. 
231  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 
London  SW1V  LEG. 

"THE  Government  congratu- 
I lates  ttself  on  attracting  a 
South  Korean  company  to 
Wales  (Welsh  coup  nets  3,000 
jobs.  July  11).  It  ought  to  be 
ashamed  that  it  has  reduced 
the  people  of  Newport  to  a 
screwdriver  community  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  bolt 
bits  of  Korean  televisions 
together  because  there  is  no 
other  work  available. 

Tony  Thorn. 

4 Black  thorne  Close, 

Bordon.  Hants. 

-THE  Government  makes 
I much  of  its  success  in  at- 
tracting foreign  investment 
into  this  country.  Why  can't  it 
persuade  British  companies  to 
invest  in  this  country — if  nec- 
essary by  offering  the  same  in- 
centives given  to  foreign 
companies. 

JWBarr. 

Burton  Hill  Court,  Petworth, 
West  Sussex  GU28  OJS- 

Concerning  the  letter 
from  J M Farrlngdon  (July 
10),  the  scriptures  have  always 
been  interpreted  in  whatever 
sense  happens  to  be  conve- 
nient: therefore  gay  Christians 
need  not  fear  Leviticus  10.13: 
“If  a man  lies  with  another 
man  as  with  a women  they 
have  committed  an  abomina- 
tion.” It’s  just  a matter  of  pos- 
ture- ZephanJah  2.6  even 
makes  provision  for  cottages. 

Fritz  SpiegL 
Windermere  Terrace, 
Liverpool 

| WISH  only  half  of what  Mat- 
Ithew  Norman  wrote  about  me 
(Diary,  July  11)  was  true.  I 
wish  I was  a millionaire.  I wish 
evtm  more  I was  a philosopher. 
1 wish  I owned  a French 
chateau.  And  I wish  I could 
offer  to  entertain  political 
friends  at  it  including  Tony 
Blair  if  he  wanted  to  visit 
Alas,  I earn  my  living  as  a 
policy  analyst  PRIMA  Europe, 
of  which  1 am  a director,  doe 
have  British  Gas  as  a client 
We  advise  on  regulation.  We 
are  not  lobbyists.  For  obvious 
reasons.  I would  never  dream 
of  lobbying  anyone  In  the 
Labour  Party  about  foe  wind- 
fall tax  chi  British  Gas's  behalf. 
Roger  Laddie. 

PRIMA  Europe. 

14  Soho  Square, 

London  W1V5FB. 
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The  state  of  Ireland 


Another  bunch  of  voters  keen 
to  take  the  rise  out  of  their  MPs 


IF  READERS  outside  of 
Northern  Ireland  find  cur- 
rent events  in  the  province 
"incomprehensible''  (Leader. 
July  10)  then  perhaps  a simple 
comparative  standard  will  suf- 
fice: fascism.  The  mass  hyste- 
ria. populist  demagogy,  barra- 
cades  and  instances  of 
thuggish  aggression  against 
sectors  of  Northern  Irish  soci- 
ety are  reminiscent  of  the  in- 
ternal disruption  instigated  by 
fascists  earlier  this  century. 

Fascism,  whether  orange  or 
green.  Is  an  enemy  cf  the  (once 
I forthright)  liberal  tradition. 

I Rather  than  pander  to  the  spu- 
rious assumption  that  North- 
1 em  Irish  citizens  are  of  one 
| tradition  or  another,  liberals 
I have  a duty  to  demand  that  our 
civil  social  and  political  rights 
I as  individuals  be  upheld. 

I Either  that  or  suffer  the  exis- 
’ fence  of  the  smallest  fascist  sta- 
telet in  Europe. 

James  Martin, 
i Belfast  BT7. 

JUST  where  do  unionists 
imagine  tbetr  future  to  lie? 
Demography  rally  their  su- 
premacy in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land is  in  gradual  decline.  The 
Conservative  Government  on 
whose  sympathy  they  depend 
1 (and  which  they  know  depends 
on  them)  is  probably  in  its 
final  year  of  power.  For  all 
their  claims  to  want  to  be  Brit- 
ish, loyalists  cannot  seriously 
imagine  that  most  people  in 
Britain  have  any  interest  In  an 
association  with  them  so  long 
as  they  contribute,  by  their 
actions,  to  a drain  on  British 
resources.  Insistence  on  an  un- 
compromising loyallsm  is  tan- 
tamount to  blindness  to  the 
economic  needs  of  Ulster  in 
the  next  century. 

Colin  Marsh. 

Bedford  MK41. 

Decent  articles  have 
■ ■tended  to  depict  Ulster 
Protestants  as  bullies  intimi- 
dating the  Catholic  minority.  I 
Infect  they  are  a threatened 
minority  on  an  island  shared 
with  a nation  which  claims  a 
legal  right  to  their  terri- 
tory- They  fear  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  a Catholic  major- 
ity and  have  the  evidence  that 
the  non-Catholic  population  of 
the  Republic  has  shrunk  from  < 
near  20  per  cent  at  its  forma- 
tion to  under  2 per  cent  now. 

The  peace  process  needed  to 


I reassure  Ulster  Protestants 
that  change  would  not  involve 
a loss  of  their  beliefs  and  tradi- 
tions. They  now  find  these  tra- 
ditions being  threatened  by 
everyone.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  have  responded  with  a 
last  stand? 

Fred  Lowe. 

Dublin  4. 

PICTURE  the  scene:  a 
w country  divided  along  reli- 
gious lines,  half  and  haifProt- 
estant  and  Catholic.  Segre- 
gated schools,  communities 
spilt  into  factions,  barely  on 
, speaking  terms.  Northern-Ire-  - 
land?  No,  the  Netherlands  in 
I the  late  forties  and  fifties. 

An  enlightened  govern- 
ment sick  of  the  "them  and  us” 
mentality,  began  to  encourage 
closure  of  denominational 
schools.  In  my  own  village,  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant 
I schools  were  merged  into  a 
secular  school  where  ethics 
, were  taught  instead  of  reli- 
gion; this  process  was  repeated 
all  over  the  country.  Thirty 
years  on.  Holland  has  become  a 
tolerant,  homogeneous  soci- 
ety. operating  along  humanist 
principles;  religion  for  the  mi- 
nority can  still  be  had  in  the 
churches. 

The  problems  in  Northern 
Ireland  will  not  be  solved  un- 
less a start  is  made  with  bring-  ! 
ing  children  out  of  sectarian 
isolation  so  that  they  can  learn 
to  grow  up  together  in 
harmony. 

Tony  Akkermans. 

Leeds  LS. 

IMAGINE,  in  say  100-1 50 
years  time,  that  a few  Bos- 
nian Muslims  had  somehow 
returned  to  live  ina  part  of 
Srebrenica  that  Is  today  occu- 
pied by  the  Serbs.  How  would 
we  see  it  if  a society  of  Serbs 
marched  through  the  Muslim 
suburb  each  year  banging 
drums  and  waving  banners  ac- 
claiming victory  in  toe  "Battle 
of  Srebrenica”? 

Would  we  regard  the  march 
as  a legitimate  expression  of 
national  pride  and  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  marchers’  civil  liber- 
ties in  the  face  of  Muslim  oppo- 
sition; or  would  we,  rather, 
think  it  a serious  and  provoca- 
tive affront  to  the  Muslims  liv- 
ing there,  and  so  think  the 
march  not  permissible  on 
deeper  moral  grounds? 

How  we  answer  that  ques- 


tion ought  to  give  us  same  idea 
of  what  to  think  about  foe  situ- 
ation at  Drumcree. 

Seiran  Sharpe. 

Cambridge. 

IMAGINE  the  following  sce- 
nario: a nationalist  demo  in 
Northern  Ireland  decides  to 
march  through  a mainly  Prot- 
stant  area  in  order  to  taunt  the 
local  inhabitants.  Can  anyone 
imagine  foe  RUC  allowing  it  to 
block  the  road  for  five  days 
without  any  attempt  to  move  it 
by  force?  Would  they  then  be 
allowed  to  march  through  that 
area  while  the  police  batoned 
local  protesters  off  foe  streets? 

Is  is  even  remotely  possible 
that  the  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary would  describe  such 
events  as  merely  a “local  mat- 
ter*? And  is  it  likely  that  the 
leaders  of  such  a demo  would 
be  treated  as  respectable  con- 
stitutional politicians  who  are 
opposed  to  violence,  and  sub- 
jected to  not  one  word  of  public 
criticism  by  John  Major? 

John  WangfonL 
St  Albans.  Herts  AL4- 

T0  ALLOW  the  Orange 
Order  down  the  Ormeau 
Road  is  sick.  In  January  1692 

sectarian  gunmen  shot  dead 
five  Catholics,  one  just  15- 
years-old,  in  an  Ormeau  Road 
betting  shop.  Weeks  later,  Or- 
angemen chanted  "Five-Nil" 
as  they  marched  past  the  shop. 
Would  we  tolerate  racists 
burning  out  black  femilies 
here,  then  march  me  through 
black  areas  to  gloat? 
MikeKilian. 

Manchester  M12.  | 

PERHAPS  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  in  Northern  | 
Ireland  would  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  their  support  if  the  ! 
costs  of  the  disturbances  were  I 
not  picked  up  by  the  UK  tax-  , 
payers  but  were  recovered  by 
a tax  raised  entirely  in  that  1 
province. 

David  Horler. 

Bowness,  Cumbria  LA23. 

I DESPAIR  of  people  like  H M 
Keegan  (Letters.  July  10).  If 
he  would  visit  the  province,  he 
would  find  that  most  Ulster 
people  depkire  the  violence 
just  as  much  as  he  does  and  I 
do,  if  not  more;  they  have  to 
suffer  the  direct  effects. 

Roger  Masson. 

Edinburgh. 


INSTEAD  of  these  rather  ob- 
scene pay  increases  for  MPs 
and  a review  system  linked  to 
senior  civil  servants.  I propose 
a system  based  on  the  Tories' 
much-vaunted  market  forces. 
The  pay  and  allowances  of  i 
MPS  would  be  reduced  by  5 per 
cent,  plus  inflation,  per  year 
until  such  time  as  foe  long  1 
queues  at  constituency  selec- 
tion-committee doors  have  { 
been  reduced.  When  a short- 
age of  applicants  has  been 
identified,  the  trend  can  be 
reversed:  thus  would  the  law  of 
supply-arid  demand  prevaiL  If 
it’s  goodenough  forus . . . 

RJ  Stubbs. 

123  Chesterfield  Road, 

Eastham,  Wirral 
Merseyside  L62  8DX. 

PRESUMABLY  MPs' salary 
costs  are  cash-limited  so 
that  a 26  per  cent  Increase  in 
pay  will  inevitably  result  In  a 
loss  of  jobs.  Fewer  MPs  will  of 
course,  result  in  a welcome  ef- 
ficiency saving.  If  they  need 
help  in  conducting  foe  redun- 
dancy process,  Keel  sure 
many  chairs  of  school  gover- 
nors like  myself  could  tell 
them  how  to  do  it  as  we  have 
just  been  doing  it  for  teachers. 
Peter  Raggatt. 

The  Ferns,  Berkley  Street  . 
Eynesbmy.  St  Neots. 
Huntingdon  PE19  2NE. 

OINCE  foe  main  argument 
Oin  favour  of  foe  increase  in 
MPs’ pay  was  the  need  to  at- 
tract better-quality  applicants, 
can  we  expect  all  currect  pro- 
spective candidates  for  the 
next  election  to  put  themselves 
forward  for  immediate  re- 
flection so  that  we  can  reap 
the  benefits  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment rather  than  the  next 
century? 

Trevor  Bench-Capon. 
Department  of  Computer 
Science, 

The  University  of  Liverpool 
Liverpool  L693BX. 

"THERE  is  a response  the 
I electorate  can  make  to  our 
MPs’ pay  rise.  Forget  party 
politics.  Simply  vote  to  get  the 
sitting  MP  out  Most  will  bene-, 
fit  through  the  pension,  but  at 
least  we  might  get  the  quality 
we  deserve  with  the  new 
bunch. 

AFLitten. 

8 Parkview  Road, 

Croydon  CR0  7DE. 


Nicholas  wmtertem  is 
concerned  that  a reduced 

f^rmll*»g»a11m«mr*»Tnay 

place  his  life  at  risk  (July  11).  I 
suspect  that  foe  forced  sacri- 
fice or  his  Range  Rover  may 
still  not  result  in  his  exposure 
to  the  same  physical  medical 

and  psychological  dangers  as 
an  inner-city  district  nurse, 
whose  car  allowance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exceeded  by  his. 
Elizabeth  Clubb. 

52  Camborne  Avenue. 

London  W139Q& 


{for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
and  have  to  make  myself  avail- 
able for  work.  MPs  award 
themselves  a 26  per  cent  pay 
rise,  but  are  not  obliged  even  to 
turn  up  for  work. 

David  Philips. 
MaygroveRoad, 

London  NW62EE. 

I HE  leaders  and  committee 
I chairmen  in  most  large-  to 
medium-sized  local  authori- 
ties wield  more  power,  influ- 
ence and  responsibility  than 
any  backbench  MP.  Yet  coun- 
cillors are  paid  peanuts. 

David  Peschek. 

MUeshme  House.  Staplehurst, 
Tonbridge,  KentTN120RD. 

Punctured 

OIR  George  Young  is 
wreported  ashaving  “in- 
structed British  Rail”  to  en- 
sure thatall  their  stations  have 
adequate  cycle  racks  COnyer 
bike’ strategy  wins  official 
blessing,  July  11).  Which  Brit- 
ish Rail  is  this?  The  one  he  and 
his  party  have  spent  three 
years  dismantling?  If  so,  lam 
sure  that  the  residual  British 
Railways  Board  will  be  able  to 
advise  Sir  Georgs  politely  that 
they  have  no  authority  to  im- 
pose any  such  requirements 
on  either  Railtrack  (which 
owns  the  station?)  or  the  25 
operators  which  now  run  the 

trains. - 

Tony  Parkins. 

FO  Box  10. 

Stanmore.  Middx  HA7  3ET. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farrlngdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  lettersu^guardian .co.uk.  We 
may  edit  them:  shorter  fetters 
i are  more  likely  to  appear 


Some  propagandists  are  more  equal  than  others  ■= 


■T  was  inspiring  to  see 
■George  Orwell  back  on  the 
front  page  (Orwell  offered 
writers’  blacklist,  July  11).  But 
I was  sorry  that  you,  a suppos- 
edly “liberal”  paper,  were  at- 
tempting to  hold  him  to  views 
and  actions  that  happened 
while  he  was  ill — TB  is  of 
course  a psychological  as  well 
as  physical  disease  — whilst 
attempting  to  rubbish  the 
ideas  he  propagated  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
his  behaviour  should  be  am- 
bivalent in  the  mucky  world  of 
propaganda  in  which  he  was 
forced  to  live.  And  as  be  made 
a Bring  as  part  of  a newspaper 
industry  whose  dishonesty  is 
legendary,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  own  actions  were 
dichotomous. 

It  reflects  the  continuing  de- 
sire of  the  British  people  to 
deceive  itself  that  Animal 
Farm  and  1984  are  described  as 
“anti-Communist**.  Both 
books  describe  the  onset  of  a 
totalitarian  urge  in  human  na- 


ture that  has  just  as  much  to  do 
with  locking  up  old  ladies  for 
feeding  pigeons  as  with  im- 
prisoning distinguished 
authors  and  calling  them 
terrorists.  The  emergence  of 
political  correctness  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  phenomenon  that 
Orwell  predicts. 

John  Lawrence. 

153  HighgafeRoad. 

London  NW51LJ. 

BERNARD  Crick's  com- 
ments on  Orwell's  black- 
list (Letters,  July  12)  are  ex- 
tremely odd.  The  purpose  of  a 
blacklist  is  to  mate  sure  that 
the  people  concerned  don't  get 
a job,  or  are  eased  out  of  one 
they  do  have.  To  try  and  snitch 
on  suspicion  alone  to  the  secu- 
rity services  is  disgusting  and 
anticipates  the  McCarthy 
purges.  Crick's  assertion  foat 
this  was  “wholly  reasonable" 
is  obtuse:  if  he  really  believes 
fills,  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances should  look  around 
them. 

If  tt  exists,  I would  be  very 


interested  to  see  Orwell's  fist 

of  foe  untrustworthy.  As  Or- 
well was  a well-known  homo- 
phobe, I would  expect  that 
most  would  fell  Into  the  rele- 
vant homosexual  category 
which  he  denounced  in  his 
wartime  articles. 

Stephen  Lutman.  i 
6 Stone  Street  Fa  vers  ham. 

KentMEl38PT. 

BERNARD  Crick  Is  a being 
suspiciously  smooth.  He 
asks  what  is  new  and  why  the 
fuss  when  his  biography  men- 
tinned  Orwell's  “notebook  oT 
suspects”.  But  Crick  does  not 
mention  the  notorious  In- 
formation Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office.  Is  it 
possible  that  Crick  was  un- 
aware of  the  ERD's  rote  be- 
cause Orwell  did  not  mention 
it?  Was  Orvrell  (understand- 
ably)  ashamed  afhis 
collaborator? 

DavidRoss. 

55  Ruskin  Paris  House, 
Champion  Hill 
London  SE58TQ, 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  The  fore- 
cast was  for  rain  that  would 
soon  clear  but  up  in  the  high 
hills  above  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
it  kept  going  until  well  after 
lunch.  There  were  five  cf  us 
getting  ever  wetter  as  we 
plodded  up  to  the  feet  of  great 
cliffs,  looking  for  mountain 
plants  in  general  and  one  In 
particular —>  the  small  white 
orchid  (pseudorchis  albida) 
which,  was  found  up  there 
years  ago  but  never  since. 
Against  foe  wind  and  foe  rain 
we  struggled  up  into  the  sub- 
alpine  zone,  having  to  shout 
to  make  ourselves  heard  in 
the  founder  of  the  torrent 
that  was  boiling  down  the 
cwm.  We  found  oak  fern, 
beech  fern,  brittle  bladder 
fern,  parsley  fern,  green  . 
spleenwort  and  foe  four  dub- 
mosses  usual  on  these  up- 
lands: Plants  in  flower  in- 
cluded Welsh  poppy,  globe- 
flower. lesser  meadow-rue 
and  roseroot  We  also  saw 
starry  and  mossy  saxifrages. 


but  all  we  could  find  of  purple 
saxifrage  was  one  tiny  plant 
Up  there,  the  early  purple  or- 
chid, a spring  delight  in  the 
lowlands,  was  just  at  perfec- 
tion. Yet,  though  we  kept  our 
eyes  open,  we  could  not  find 
our  small  white  orchid.  Why 
did  we  fail?  Perhaps  it  was 
there  and  in  bloom  but  we  - 
simply  passed  it  by.  It  is,  after 
all,  very  small  and  inconspic- 
uous. Or  maybe  it  was  there 
but  not  flowering,  in  which 
case  its  leaves  would  be  hard 
to  pick  out  amongst  other 
plants.  If  it  was  not  there  at 
all  we  can  console  ourselves 
by  remembering  that  this  or- 
chid has  good  years  and  bad 
years,  and  that  maybe  this  is 
one  oftts  bad  years.  There  is  a 
more  depressing  possibility; 
foe  small  white  orchid  Is 
known  to  be  a declining 
species  (yet  another  victim  iff 
acid  rain?)  so  has  it  now  gone 
for  ever  from  that  wild  corrie 
above  Dinas  Mawddwy? 

WILLIAM  CONOR  Y 
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Nelson  and  ‘Leroy’  joined 
the  Q at  the  Albert  Hall.  And 
before  that,  there  were 
Basie  and  Pablo  and  Jacko 
and  26  Grammies . . . 

Quincy 
is  still 
playing 
it  by 

ear 


Interview  by 
DSna  Rabinovitch 


NELSON  Mandela 
didn’t  want  a 
State  Banquet, 
so  he  was  given  a 
concert  instead: 
in  the  red  and 
gold  of  the  Albert  HaU.  on  a 
night  when  the  sun  set  huge 
and  orange  behind  the  build- 
ing. Three  hours  before  the 
music  would  start,  the  players 
began  ambling  in. 

Phil  Collins,  at  the  back  for 
this  gig,  playing  the  drums.  In 
the  loose  denim-striped  shirt 
with  the  yellow  and  black 
baseball  cap  tight  on  his  head, 
Hugh  Masekela,  whose  jazz 
would,  later  on,  silence  the  au- 
dience then  have  them  sway- 
ing as  one.  And  the  mover 
among  this  crowd  — Quincy 
Jones,  conducting  tonight, 
wearing  pleated  black  Issey 
Miyake. 

The  big  one,  the  really  huge 
white  guy  with  such  pale  skin 
and  that  moon-shaped  face 
under  the  black  glasses,  he 
was  the  gate-crasher  who 
came  in  with  Jones.  Marlon 
Brando.  Or  Leroy,  as  Jones 
and  Masekala  call  him. 

Leroy,  why  Leroy?  Two 
hours  before  the  concert,  and 
the  men,  all  hot  off  planes,  are 
sitting  down  to  platefuls  of 
corn  on  the  cob,  fried  chicken 
and  watermelon.  "He  just 
called  me  this  morning,"  said 
Jones. 

“Pretended  to  be  one  of 
those  guys  from  Paris  Match, 
then  I caught  his  voice,  and  I 
said,  Leroy,  that’s  Leroy.  He 
just  wanted  to  come  and  hang 
out.  he’s  a Mandela  man.’’  And 
Jones  remembers  he  hasn't 
got  Brando  a pass  yet— Bran- 
do’s in  the  building,  though 
not  a lot  of  people  have  real- 
ised. but  with  the  heavy-duty 
security  here  tonight,  he 
needs  a pass  like  everybody 
else.  Jones  calls  someone  over. 
“I  got  passes  for  eveyone  ex- 
cept my  daughter.  Z still  need 
one  for  her.  And  Marlon 
Brando."  The  man  thinks  if  s a 
joke. 

Yes,  but  why  Leroy?  “Oh, 
Leroy's  a nickname,  old  New 
York  story,  you  don't  want  to 
go  into  that"  Masekela's  hoot- 
ing with  joy  now,  still  manag- 
ing his  corn  fine,  though.  “He, 
he,”  Masekela  chortles  in  his 
smoke-charred  voice,  “you 
can't  tell  that  Leroy  story.” 
■■Marlon  went  to  this  club 
when  I first  met  him,”  Jones 
starts,  settling  back  and  lick- 
ing his  fingers.  “In  Harlem.  He 
was  the  only  white  dude  there. 
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and  he  sat  off  by  himself,  and 
he  saw  five  girls  sitting  over 
by  a table  with  a dude.  So  one 
of  the  girls  looked  at  him  and 
said:  'Let's  go  dance' — Mar- 
lon was  a great  dancer  then, 
this  was  1951  — so  he  goes  out 
on  the  dancefloor,  and  he's 
tearing  it  up,  and  he  takes  the 
girl  back  to  the  table  and  the 
dude's  there  with  a toothpick 
in  his  mouth  and  his  hat  low- 
ered, and  he  doesn't  look  too 
happy  about  this. 

"So  Marlon  goes  and  sits 
down  and  sees  the  dude  giving 
him  cold  stares,  you  know, 
and  he’s  the  only  white  dude 
in  there.  So  be  goes  back  over 
there,  and  he  goes,  look  man,  I 
just  danced  with  the  girl,  no 
problems.  1 brought  her  back 
to  the  table,  and  we  were  just 
having  a little  fun.  The  guy 
didn't  even  look  up.  He  had 
his  hat  on  and  the  toothpick, 
and  he  said:  the  name  ain’t 
man  the  name  is  Leroy. 

LJ3  Jt,0,Y."  It  may  be  45  years 
old,  that  story,  but  it  still  has 
them  near  off  their  chairs 
cracking  up  at  the  telling. 

It  only  takes  five  minutes 
with,  these  men  — and  five 
minutes  is  about  as  long  as  I 
get  to  see  Brando  before  he 
disappears  — to  know  that 
this  is  it  Real  comradeship: 
men,  tough  men.  who  can  call 
each  other  when  things  go 
wrong,  with  the  women 
maybe,  or  the  fame  or  the 
children. 

Sidney  Polter  introduced 
Brando  to  Jones  a long  time 
ago  at  the  Birdland  club  in 
New  York.  So  maybe  it’s  the 
longevity,  the  stuff  they’ve 
seen,  the  places  they  came 
from.  Maybe  it’s  the  music. 

Quincy  Delight  Jones 
makes  the  music  happen. 
Owner  erf  26  Grammy  awards, 
if  s Jones  who  produced 
Michael  Jackson's  Thriller, 
the  blggest-selling  album  of  all 
time  (“I  haven’t  heard  from 
Michael  much  lately,”  says 
Jones.  “He’s  been  busy,  and  I 
certainly  have.”)  and  Jones 
who  wrote  We  Are  The  World 
— a sentiment  which  sold  the 
blggest-selling  single  ever. 
When  Buzz  Aldrin  stepped  off 
the  spaceship,  he  took  the  cas- 
sette of  Fly  Me  To  The  Moon 
that  Jones  arranged  and  con- 
d ucted  for  Count  Basie  and 
Frank  Sinatra,  and  that's  the 
first  earth  music  ever  to  vi- 
brate on  that  moon. 

Tonight  the  music  is  big 
band.  “Everybody's  getting 
back  to  their  roots,  I tell  you" 
says  Jones.  “I  haven’t  had  this 
much  ftin,  man,  since  I 
worked  with  Sinatra  and  Ba- 
sie, man."  “Whoa,"  go  Mase- 
kela and  Jones  together,  and 
laugh  again.  "This  is  why  we 
got  In  the  business,  man."  says 


Jones.  Really?  I ask.  Really  as 
good  as  with  Sinatra  and  Ba- 
sle, because  it  never  is,  is  it? 
“Oh  yeah, " says  Jones.  “With 
Tony  Bennett,  you  kidding? 
Every  time  we  were  getting 
ready  to  make  a record,  Frank 
would  say.  well  listen,  let’s  see 
what  Tony's  been  recording — 
maybe  we’ll  use  one  of  those." 

People  say  Jones’s  address 
book  is  the  best  there  is.  “If 
you've  been  around  long 
enough,  you  get  to  meet  folk 
on  the  way,”  he  says.  He’s  had 
five  relationships  with  women 
over  that  time,  starting  with 
Jeri  when  they  were  both  20, 
high- school  sweethearts,  and 
finishing,  most  recently  with 
Nastassja  Kinski,  from  whom 
he  split  last  year,  and  with 
whom  he  had  a child.  But 
tha  t's  about  all  he’s  saying  on 
this  subject. 

"Honey,  I don't  want  to  get 
into  all  that"  he  says,  and  it's 
serious.  “I  got  seven  kids  with 
seven  women  over  43  years  — 
thaf  s it."  Sevan  women?  “No, 
seven  children  between,  nh, 
five  women,  over  43  years. 
Thafs  it”  “Well,  who 're  you  ■ 
sleeping  with  these  days,”  Ma- 
sekela says  to  me  reprovingly, 
his  open,  merry  face  looking 
displeased.  When  I tell  them 
though,  they’re  choking  on 
that  com  again,  wondering 
which  planet  I stepped  off 

Jones  has  six  daughters  and 


one  son.  The  son  was  born  in 
London.  "The  morning  we 
went  in  to  have  him.  Lennon 
went  in  with  a sleeping  bag 
because  Yoko  was  there.  She 
lost  the  baby  but  my  son  was 
bom  on  the  same  day  in  1968. 
He  was  premature  though,  14 
weeks,  we  didn’t  know  if  he 
was  going  to  live  or  not.  He 
made  it  though — he’s  a big 
sucker  now." 

In  the  past  Jones’s  children 


i saw  Picasso’s 
independence,  and 
ability  to  create  into 
old  age,  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  And  I 
loved  that* 


have  said  he  was  a neglectful 
father.  “It  wasn’t  so  bad,"  he 
says. 

“I  understand  much  more 
now  about  nurturing  chil- 
dren, butl  always  loved  my 
children.  They  know  when 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
doing;  they  forgive  that  The 
way  I was  raised,  if  you  were 
able  to  eat  every  day,  and  had 
clothes  on,  and  a roof  over 
your  head,  you  were  being  a 


good  father.  We  didn’t  under- 
stand words  like  nourishing 
and  cholesterol  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff  then.  I don’t  think 
they  knew  about  it  in  the  thir- 
ties and  forties." 

Jones  has  come  a long  way 
from  his  childhood,  South 
Side  Chicago  apartment  slum, 
and  a mother  who  was  taken 
away  from  him  and  put  in  an 
asylum. 

He's  paid  his  dues.  In  1974 
he  suffered  two  brain  aneu- 
risms and  came  close  to  death. 
In  the  eighties  he  bad  a ner- 
vous breakdown.  Working  too 
hard,  people  said.  He  doesn't 
suffer  any  depression  or  anxi- 
ety attacks  now  though,  he 
says. 

“After  two  brain  opera- 
tions, and  a nervous  break- 
down. you  have  given  it  the 
office.  It's  enough,"  he  says. 

And  so  being  rich  and  fam- 
ous. is  it  good?  Is  it  over-rated? 
Does  he  like  spending  money 
on  things?  “You  know.  I don’t 
think  of  it  like  that  I th  ink  of 
it  as  protecting  you,  so  you 
aren’t  vulnerable  to  external  . 
stuff  — thafs  what  1 1 ike  about 
it  a lot  1 got  my  first  message 
about  that  from  Picasso  (he 
worked  in  France  in  the  fif- 
ties. across  the  street  from 
Picasso). 

“I  saw  his  independence, 
and  his  ability  to  create  into 
old  age,  do  whatever  he 


He  was  a loner  - kept  his  cliches  to  himself 


Police  reporting  has  evolved  its  own 
stilted  lexicon  which  shows  a 
criminal,  lack  of  imagination, 
says  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL 

A COUPLE  of  years  ago  to  the  door.  Had  she  known 
I was  in  Rickmans-  the  victim?  “Well,"  she 

worth  covering  the  said.".,  .he  kept  himself  to 
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A COUPLE  of  years  ago 
/\  I was  in  Rickmans- 
L \ worth  covering  the 
/ \m  order  of  a car  sales- 

man who  had  been  shot  by  a 
hit-man  as  he  took  his  dog 
fora  walk  in  the  morning. 
The  dead  man  bad  lived  in  a 

strange  fortified  house  and 
seemed  to  have  been  expect- 
ing something. 

There  were  a dozen  or  so 
reporters  on  the  scene  and 
everyone  fanned  out  to  see 
if  any  of  the  neighbourshad 

anything  to  say.  I walked 
down  a path  with  another 
agency  reporter  and  as  we 
eottothe  front  door  I said: 
**I  bet  you  a fiver  they  say, 

‘He  kept  himself  to 

the  doorbell  and 
« nice  friendly  woman  came 


small  town  or  a village 
where  the  chances  of  keep- 
ing anything — let  alone 
yourself— to  yourself  are 
slim. 

The  victim,  of  course, 
conld  just  have  "been  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time"  like  so  many  victims. 
For  some  reason,  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  right  time  or 
the  right  place  at  the  wrong 
time,  although  as  far  as  the 
dead  person  is  concerned 
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the  effect  would,  one  imagi- 
nes, have  been  exactly  the 
same. 

Keeping-himself-to-him- 
self  and  betng-ln-the-wrong- 
place-at-the- wrong- time  are 
now  seen  as  part  of  the 
script  which  neighbours  or 
police  officers  feel  obliged 
to  recite  just  as  judges  feel 
obliged  to  say  "take  him 
down"  after  a conviction. 

The  equivalent  for  any 
transport  or  health  and 
safety  story,  of  course,  is 


“the  accident  waiting  to 
happen”.  It  is  rare  for  there 
to  be  a disaster  of  any  kind 
without  someone  popping 
up  with  the  magic,  pre- 
scient phrase.  The  list  of  in- 
evitable expressions  has 
now  been  added  to:  “He  was 
a loner."  Thomas  Hamilton, 
who  killed  the  children  of 
Dunblane,  was  a loner.  Of 
course  he  was. 

But  what  does  a loner 
mean?  Essentially,  that  he 
“kept  himself  to  himself’ — 
which  just  takes  us  back  to 
where  we  started. 

Hamilton's  problem  was 
that  he  was  nota  loner  at 
all.  He  was  the  exact  oppo- 
site. He  wanted  to  run  boys' 
clubs.  He  wanted  to  run 
Scout  camps.  He  belonged  to 
a gun  club.  He  wrote  peeved 
letters  to  everyone.  He  had 
his  own  business.  Lots  of 
people  knew  him.  Some 
loner. 

“Loner"  is  now  becoming 
a handy  handle,  a neat  way 
of  saying  that  someone  is 
“not  like  us”.  1 used  it  to 
describe  someone  in  a case  a 


year  or  two  back  and  was 
picked  up  on  it  by  a friend, 
who  said  that  he  was  some- 
j times  called  a loner  in  the 

institution  where  be  was 
employed,  that  it  was  a way 
of  marginalising  people 
who  don’t  conform.  Ihere 
was  a danger  that  if  we  kept 

using  it  as  an  Insult,  a syn- 
onym for  weirdo,  he  sug- 
gested, people  would  start 
to  believe  that  everyone 
who  didn’t  “fit  in”  should 
be  regarded  with  even 
greater  suspicion  than  they 
already  were. 

This  week  we  have  been 
revisiting  Fred  West,  some- 
one who  hardly  “kept  him- 
self to  himself’  or  could  be 
described  as  a “loner”. 
West  reminded  ns  that  even 
people  with  the  best  covers 
—a  wife,  a big  family,  a job, 
a cheery  relationship  with 
the  neighbours — can  com- 
mit horrible  crimes.  It 
would  be  sad  if  that  lesson 
were  forgotten  so  quickly 
and  If  we  started  to  look 
with  renewed  suspicion  on 
the  “loners"  of  this  world. 


Fears  that  made 
Orwell  sneak 
on  his  friends 

MERVYN  JONES  argues  for  a long 
view  of  the  writer’s  anti-Red  actions 


Waxing  lyrical . . . Jones  produced  the  best-selling  album  (Thriller)  and  single  (We  Are  The  World)  of  all  time  allan  tttwuss 


wanted  to  do.  And  I loved  that. 
That  hasn't  been  normal  cir- 
cumstances for  Afro-Ameri- 
cans, you  know,  so  I like  the 
idea  of  that  very  much.  He  had 
12  litho  plants,  and  nobody 
forcing  him  to  go  In  any  direc- 
tion except  the  way  he  wanted 
— he  was  independent.  Only 
way  to  be.  Somebody  else  Is 
going  to  own  it  if  you  don’t, 
right? 

“The  only  good  of  being 
famous  is  if  you  can  help 
somebody,"  he  says.  "People 
were  there  for  me,  you  know. 
Ray  Charles.  We  used  to  have 
dreams.  And  we  lived  out  a lot 
of  the  dreams." 

But  even  tonight,  as  the 
crowds  are  beginning  to 
throng  outside  the  round  con- 
cert ball,  the  mounted  police 
moving  Into  position,  there 
are  still  bad  things  going  on 
out  there.  “I  think  racism  is  at 
its  worst  ever, " says  Quincy 
Jones — and  he’s  seen  plenty. 
“Marlon  said  this  to  me,  he 
said:  'After  all  the  shit  we  , 

went  through  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  I can't  believe  it's  as 
bad  as  it  is’ .Especially  young  , 
people,  I can't  understand  that 
— young  people  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  be  into  , 

racism." 

Maybe  it's  the  music,  I 
think  later  on,  after  hearing 
Masekela  play.  Maybe  the 
kids  just  can’t  hear  the  music. 


IS  IT  really  so  amazing  that 
George  Orwell,  in  his  last 
years,  was  discreetly  assist- 
ing govemmenL-funded  propa- 
ganda agencies  to  fuel  their 
attack  on  Communism  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Rule  one  for  historians  is  al- 
ways, and  rightly,  that  such 
actions  should  be  judged,  not 
in  the  light  of  present-day  atti 
tudes,  but  as  they  appeared  at 
the  time.  The  author  of  1984 
would  not  have  imagined  that, 
by  1994,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  parts,  and  the  West 
would  be  arranging  financial 
blood-transfusions  to  a collaps- 
ing economy.  Who.  indeed, 
would  have  imagined  it? 

In  1918  and  1949,  Communist 
power  appeared  to  be  on  an 
offensive  surge  that  could  be 
stemmed  only  by  vigorous  — 
and,  if  need  be,  risky  — action. 
Nor  were  Churchillians  and 
reactionaries  alone  in  taking 
that  view.  Bertrand  Russell, 
later  the  sage  of  CND.  pro- 
posed that  the  West  should 
threaten  to  atom-bomb  Mos- 
cow if  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
were  not  internationalised 
Aneurin  Bevan  urged  the 
despatch  of  a tank  force  to 
break  the  blockade  of  Berlin. 
Michael  Foot's  Tribune  pro- 
claimed that  the  Communist 
coup  in  Prague  had  "con- 
fronted us  with  one  erf  the  great 
Rubicons  of  history". 

But  such  men  did  not  believe 
that  the  battle  should  be  waged 
primarily — nor,  if  possible,  at 
all — from  file  barrel  of  a gun. 

The  problem  was  that,  as 
Tribune  put  it  “Some  are  still 
gulled  by  the  monstrous  delu- 
sion that  the  Russians  are  the 
friends,  not  the  enemies,  of 
democratic  Socialism."  The  de- 
lusion, therefore,  had  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  enlightenment  and 
argument.  This  was  certainly 
what  Orwell  thought  It’s  less 
than  amazing,  therefore,  to 
find  Mm  suggesting  the  nann*c 

of  writers  and  journalists  who 
could  be  helpful. 

So  far,  so — perhaps — ac- 
ceptable. What  will  stick  in  the 
democratic  Socialist  gullet  is 
Orwell’s  willingness  to  point 
the  finger  at  people  who 
should  be  placed  on  a blacklist 
of  “crypto-communists,  fellow- 
travellers  or  inclined  that 
way.”  Among  them  were  such 
generally  respected  figures  as 
Kingsley  Martin,  Sean 
O'Casey.  Michael  Redgrave 
and  J B Priestley . 

Can  this  part  of  the  record  be 
excused,  or  at  least  under- 
stood? The  necessary  context 
is  not  simply  the  frenzy  of  the 
1940s  cold  war,  but  also  the 
memory  of  Orwell's  experi- 
ences in  the  thirties. 

He  had  been  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  war.  As  be  recounted 
in  his  book  Homage  to  Catalo- 
nia, Communists  and  KGB 
agents  had  been  brutally 
trampling  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  libertarian  Socialism. 

Kingsley  Martin,  as  editor  of 
the  New  Statesman,  declined 
to  publish  Orwell's  articles  (*T 
probably  underestimated  the 
Communist  atrocities”,  he  ex- 
plained in  bis  memoirs).  Vic- 


tor Gollancz,  heading  the  Left 
Book  Club,  rejected  Homage  to 
Catalonia.  File  years  later, 
when  Orwell  wrote  his  satire 
Animal  Farm,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  submit  it  to 
Gollancz  and  in  fact  saw  it 
rejected  by  publishers  who 
thought  it  unwise  to  offend  our 
Soviet  ally. 

Hence.  Orwell  had  grounds 
for  thinking  that  he  was  him- 
self the  victim  of  a blacklist 
Fellow-travellers  and  conser- 
vatives were  joining  hands  to 
exclude  awkward,  indepen- 
dent spirits  on  the  Left  who 
could  be  stigmatised  as  Trots- 
kyists. The  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  this  treatment  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  paranoia. 
Moreover,  at  a personal  level 
these  were  unhappy  years  for 
Orwell,  marked  by  fa  Ilures  and 
money  anxieties,  the  death  of 
his  beloved  first  wife,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  fatal  illness. 

Then  came  the  Cold  War  and 
the  Soviet  threat.  Orwell  saw 
the  possibility  of  appeasement, 
a moral  surrender,  and  ulti- 
mately the  installation  of  a 
Communist-controlled  regime 
in  Britain.  In  his  vision,  it 
would  be  something  tike  the 


Orwell:  believed  himself 
victim  of  a blacklist 

Vichy  regime  that  kowtowed 
to  Hitler  in  wartime  France. 

This,  or  something  like  this, 
is  the  story.  Had  Orwell  ut- 
tered his  fears  and  warnings 
through  the  public  channels 
that  were  open  to  him  his 
action  would  even  today  be 
controversial,  but  defensible. 

The  worry  is  that  he  agreed 
to  work  through  the  covert,  se- 
cretive so-called  Information 
Research  Department  The  fur- 
ther worry  is  that  this  was  an 
agency  of  the  British  state  and 
independence  from  the  ramify- 
ing, oppressive  State  was  an 
intrinsic  part  uf  the  Urwell 
creed. 

One  more  point  needs  to  be 
made.  All  his  life  — as  a lone- 
some boy  at  Eton  as  a rebel- 
lious police  officer  in  Burma, 
as  a novelist  and  publicist  — 
Orwell  had  nursed  a detesta- 
tion of  the  sneak,  the  informer, 
the  teacher's  pet  Sure,  there 
were  people  who  had  to  be  op- 
posed and  exposed.  But  it 
should  be  done  openly,  not  in 
sealed  memoranda. 

In  later  years,  no  doubt  Or- 
well would  have  regretted  the 
episode.  Alas,  for  him  there 
were  no  later  years. 

Marxyn  Jones  is  a biographer 
of  Michael  Foot 
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1 8 ARTS 


MICHAEL  BILLINGTON 
marvels  at  Richard  Eyre’s 
production  of  Ibsen’s 
John  Gabriel  Borioman 

Irony  in 
the  soul 


ON  paper,  it  looked 
inviting;  on  the 
stage,  it  is  sensa- 
tional-Richard 
Eyre's  produc- 
tion of  Ibsen's  penultimate 
play,  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
at  the  National  Theatre,  com- 
bines emotional  intensity 
with  rare  wit  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  behind 
Ibsen's  forbidding,  bewhls- 
kered  exterior  there  lurked  a 
znaster-ircmlst. 

Irony,  In  fact.  Is  the  key  to 
this  haunting  masterpiece  in 
that  dreams  are  constantly 
subverted  by  reality.  Bork- 
man, tiie  would-be  Napoleon 
of  capitalism,  dreamed  of  hav- 
ing “power  over  power  itself’ 
and  harnessing  the  energies  of 
sea  and  land:  instead  he  was 
imprisoned  for  embezzlement 
and  for  eight  years  has  paced 
the  great  ball  Of  his  echoing 
mansion  in  demented,  vul- 
pine solitude. 

But  Ibsen’s  Ironic  vision  ex- 
tends to  all  the  

characters.  Bork- 
man’s  embit- 
tered wife,  Gun- 
bild,  and  her 
twin-sister,  Ella, 
fight  tooth  and 
daw  for  emo- 
tional and  physi- 


the  former’s  son, 

Erhart,  onlyto 
lose  him  to  a se- 
ductive widow. 

RotBrhart.  in  " ' ~ 

his  bid  for  freedom,  becomes 
the  toy-boy  of  Mrs  Wilton  who 
wQZ  band  him  on  when  she  is 
good  and  ready  to  a bank- 
clerk's  daughter.  And  even 
Foldal,  the  fcank-clerk  and  as- 
piring tragic  writer,  finds  that 
he  is  run  over  by  a sleigh  con- 
taining his  fugitive  daughter, 
a sign  of  Ibsen’s  black  hu- 
mour. 

But  Ibsen's  greatness  lies  in 
his  combination  of  Olympian 
irony  and  autobiographical 
pain.  He  himself  guiltily  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  art;  and  Bork- 
man’s  cardinal  sin  is  that  he 
once  traded  Ella's  love  to  be- 
came chairman  of  the  bank. 

As  Ella  says  in  Nicholas 
Wright’s  admirable  new  ver- 
sion, “You  murdered  my  soul 
and  yours";  and  Ibsen’s  later 
plays,  from  The  Master 
Builder  onwards,  strike  me  as 
withering  self-indictments  in 
which  cold-heartedness  is 
seen  as  the  ultimate  crime, 

Eyre's  production  strikes 
the  perfect  balance  between 
Ibsenite  irony  and  self-revela- 
tion: these  characters  are  both 


History 
in  the 
making 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


Paul  Scofield's 
magnificent 
performance 
as  Borkman  is 
his  finest  since 
King  Lear 


./  OU  CAN  tell  a lot  about 
Y the  present  from  the  way 
I it  constructs  the  past.  A 
iw  Radio  4 series,  On  This 
ay , takes  us  back  to  1946.  via 
hat  purports  to  be  a dally 
:ws  bulletin,  made  up  or 
ith  and  British  Movietone 
■wsreel.  archive  interviews, 
agazine  advertisements,  and 
sws  stories  read  by  modem 
tors. 

Hie  world  they  depict  is  sus- 
ciously  like  that  of  today: 
rasing  shortages,  football 
ullgans,  conflict  in  Pales- 
ip,  and  endless  cricket  But 
course,  this  isn’t  history 
•at  and  unmediated,  and  one 
int  help  suspecting  these 
sues  have  been  chosen,  from 
e wealth  of  available  mate- 
si,  to  draw  analogies  and 
iggest  a notion  of  timeless 
»man  nature.  It  also  implied 
at  we  were  hearing  ordinary 
ople’s  preoccupations, 
hen  infect  it  was  a little  of 
hat  someone  sawflt  to  re 
itL 

The  chief  changes  it  high- 
phts  are  social,  and  here  we 
it  the  kind  of  amusing, 
srmt-thoSe-old-chaps- 
iaint  items,  like  “Ladies, 
tit  your  own  knickers”.  A 
order  victim  was  last  seen, 
Inking  champagne  in  a 
mmemouth  hotel  with  a a 
an  described  as  an  “airforce 
pe".  Just  as  you  are  about  to 
mcfcle,  you  realise  that  it  has 
tea  included  precisely  for 
at  purpose,  to  confirm  a cer- 
in  view  of  the  1940s.  as  full  of 
wl  Coward-like  rakes — all 
rangulated  vowels  and  clga- 

tte  holders',  this  is  the  past 
ade  amusing  for  the  present, 
history  designed  to  empha- 

3e  the  sophistication  ctf 
day  even  if  the  intention  of 

e series  is  less  to  spoof  than 
uhiminate. 
be  more  intriguing 


cidentaL  An  adult  talks  ofa 


faintly  absurd  and  infinitely 
tragic.  You  see  aB  this  in  Paul 
Scofield's  magnificen  t perfor- 
mance as  Borkman:  his  finest 
since  King  Lear.  With  his 
frock-oaat  grey  spats  and 
cockatoo-like  crest  ctf  white 
hair,  Scofield  presents  us  with 
a man  who  is  a legend  in  his 
own  mind.  Confronted  by  visi- 
tors, he  still  plays  tW  role  of 
the  great  tycoon.  He  stands 
with  legs  firmly  astride,  with- 
eringly  dismisses  Ftoldal  as  if 

he  were  still  in  his  employ 

and.  when  Ella  announces  she 
has  come  to  take  bis  son.  he 
grandly  announces  “You’ve  a 
cast-iron  claim":  even  emo- 
tions are  described  in  the  de- 
based language  of  commerce. 

Scofield’s  greatness  lies  in 
the  way  he  reveals  the  private 
turmoil  behind  the  posturing 
facade.  Left  to  himself,  he 
emits  fierce  guttural  growls 
and  apostrophises  the  walls  of 
his  self-imposed  cage.  And 
when,  in  the  last  act,  he  wan- 
ders out  into  the 
snow-bound  for- 
est and  imagi- 
nes the  veins  of 
iron  beneath  the 
earth,  his  hands 
flicker  in  the  air 
describing  the 
contours  of 
their  twists  and 
turns.  Scofield 
embodies  Bork- 
man’s  tragedy 
and.  by  implica- 
tion, that  of  aU 
capitalist  tycoons:  that 
dreams  of  ultimate  power  are 
a form  of  madness. 

We  see  Borkman  both  objec- 
tively and  subjectively,  but 
that  is  true  of  all  the  charac- 
ters in  the  production.  Eileen 
Atkins  is  breathtaking  as  Mrs 
Borkman:  a woman  no  less 
trapped  than  her  husband. 

She  describes  how  he  prowls 
up  and  down  in  his  cage  like  a 
sick  wolf  and  then  uncon- 
sciously echoes  his  own  move- 
ments. But  Atkins  presents  us 
with  much  more  than  a hard- 
hearted Gunhild.  She  has  both 
a caustic  humour  and  a quasl- 
incestuous  fixation  with  her 
son  that  drives  her,  when  con- 
fronted, by  his  loss  to  another 
woman,  to  fall  to  her  knees 
clutching  her  face  in  a Munch- 
like  silent  scream.  This  is  act- 
ing with  the  gloves  off 
The  same  is  true  of  Vanessa 
Redgrave's  nakedly  emotional 
Ella.  She  enters  clutching  a 
glass  of  water  and  popping 
pills,  reminding  us  the  char- 
acter is  terminally  side 
threatening  to  strike  her  sis- 


dog’s “wee-wee"  — a word 
now  superceded  by  “pee",  ex- 
cept by  those  still  in  nappies. 

A woman  protests  about  bread 
rationing  by  arguing  that  the 
rich  won’t  suffer,  only  the 
middle-class,  the  poor,  and 
people  with  children,  and  you 
sense  a shift  in  our  use  of  class 
terms,  from  a time  when  the 
middle-class  could  comfort- 
ably be  bracketed  with  the 
poor  (a  definition  to  which 
perhaps  we’re  beginning  to 
return). 

Though  the  series  mislead- 
ingly splices  together  material 
from  many  different  sources 
as  If  they  were  one,  it's  also 
enjoyable  and  brilliantly 
researched,  having  tracked 
down  people  involved  in  key 
news  stories,  sometimes 
matching  them  with  archive 
material.  And  presenter  Geof- 
frey Wheeler  achieves  the  al- 
most impossible,  with  a voice 
plummy  enough  to  sound  like 
a 1940s  newsreader,  and  mod- 
ern enough  to  fit  in  with  the 
new  interviews. 

The  second  play  in  Radio  4’s 
Five  in  July  series,  Marcy  Ka- 

han’s  Everyone  Comes  to 

Schiklgrubers’.  was ~ ex- 
cept for  the  peculiar  staged 
interview  with  the  author  that 
preceded  it— well-nigh  per- 
fect Ih  a very  funny  shaggy- 
dog  story,  Nathan  Water- 
stone,  an  aspiring  New  York 
film-maker,  learns  from  his 
Great  Unde  Lou  that  Hitler’s 
half-brother  was  a pastry- 
maker  in  pre-war  Vienna,  and 
determines  to  track  him 
down,  to  the  disgust  of  his 
high-earning  yuppy  girl- 
friend. The  joke,  essentially, 
was  that  Schifclgruber  was  un- 
interested in  the  momentous 
historical  events  initiated  by 
his  dose  kin:  all  he  wanted 
was  recognition  for  his  sub- 
lime strudeL 

One  hesitates  to  call  this 
Woody  Altenesque,  if  only  be- 
cause Allen  Is  often  talked  of 
as  though  he  were  the  only 
comic  Jew  in  New  York,  yet 
Kahan’s  hero — tlte  knowing 
shlemiel  —is  straight  out  of 
foe  Allen  canon  (with  a touch 
of  Roto,  too).  Though  some  of 
the  other  characters  tipped 
over  into  stereotypes,  Kaban 

was  well-served  by  Ned  Chad- 

let's  pacy  direction  and  a fine 
cast  Including  Kerry  Shale  as 
Nathan  and  Lee  Montague 
as  Uncle  Lou  {with  bit  parts 
for  Cyril  Shapa  and  David 
Kossoff).  She  didn’t  putafoot 
wrong  until  the  ending — a bit 
of  a damp  squib.  Perhaps  she 
didn’t  want  it  to  finish;  nei- 
ther did  L 


Paul  Scofield  and  Vanessa  Redgrave . . . the  perfect  balance  between  Ibsenite  irony  and  self-revelation  hbwuetta  sutler 


ter  with  a vase  and  clawing 
possessively  at  Erharfs  body 
she  has  the  desperation  of  the 
dying.  But  the  most  memora- 
ble Image  of  Redgrave’s  per- 
formance comes  in  the  last  act 
when  she  sits,  hunched  and 
shivering  in  the  snow,  listen- 
ing to  Borkman 'a  lunatic  fan- 
tasies before  finally  covering 
up  his  dead  body  with  a care 
that  bespeaks  total  enthral- 
ment 

Everything  in  Eyre’s  pro- 


duction is  perfectly  pitched: 
not  least  Michael  Bryant’s  Fol- 
dal who  is  not  some  cringing 
lackey  but  a man  as  encased  in 
a fentasy — that  of  being  a 
tragic  dramatist — every  bit 
as  potent  as  Borkman’s. 

Ibsen’s  point  seems  to  be 
that  we  an  live  in  a world 
poised  between  reality  and 
dream.  And  Anthony  Ward's 
design  confirms  the  point  in 
that  the  Borkmans  inhabit  a 
house  whose  narrow,  arrow- 


shaped rooms  hover  between 
the  actual  and  the  surreaL 
’ Coming  in  the  same  week  as 
Bryden’s  Chichester  Uncle 
Vanya,'  this  production  alao 
nails  one  of  the  great  myths 
about  British  acting:  that'it  is 
somehow  more  physically 
constrained  ami  emotionally 
corseted  than  that  of  our  Euro- 
pean neighbors.  Watching  Ja- 
oobi  and  McCowen  trading 
childlike  blows  in  Vanya  and 
Atkins  and  Redgrave  squaring 


up  to  each  other  over  Erharfs 
body  in  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man, one  realises  British  act- 
ing long  ago  shed  its  inhibi- 
tions. We  can  doirony;  hut  as 
our  treatment  oflhsen  and 
Chekhov  shows  we  can  also  do 
the  rage  and  volatility  that  lie 
beneath  in  a way  that  makes 
these  great  classic  plays  live 
in  the  present 


John  Gabriel  Borkman  in  rep  at 
the  Lyttelton  (0171-928  2252). 


Bernard  Sumner  and  Johnny  Marr,  two  of  the  great  icons  of 
eighties  pop,  tell  DAVE  SIMPSON  what  keeps  them  going 

Why  two’s  company 


BEFORE  Fantasy  Foot- 
ball, there  was  fan- 
tasy pop  music, 
where  adolescent  pop 
obsessives  would  spend  hours 
dreaming  up  line-ups  for 
imaginary  bands.  In  the  eight- 
ies, any  dream  line-up  woul  d 
have  included  Bernard  Sum- 
ner, casually  angelic  voice  of 
dancefloor  emotionalists  New 
Order,  and  Johnny  Marr, 
Smiths  guitarist  whose  plan- 
gent chimings  gaveMorris- 
sey’s  misfit  wailings  the  mel- 
odies to  entrance  a generation. 
So  when  Marr  and  Sumner 
formed  Electronic  in  1990,  it 
was  no  surprise  that  for  many 
they  were  a platinum  vision  of 
a pop  group.  Their  1991  epony- 
mous album  was,  and  is,  a gui- 
tar/dance masterpiece. 

“An  unimpeachable  pop  tri- 
umph," raved  Melody  Maker 
at  the  time,  and  some  critics 
have  since  pronounced  it  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  LPs. 

Five  years  on,  Electronic 
have  released  an  intriguing 
new  album.  But  their  fantas- 
tic pop  landscape  has  seen 
dark  clouds  on  its  horizon. 
Sumner  has  endured  the  col- 
lapse of  Factory  Records,  the 
label  with  which  he  was 
associated  with  for  14  years 
with  New  Order/  Joy  D ivislon 
and,  probably,  the  demise  of 
that  group.  The  recording  of 
the  Order's  last  album.  Repub- 
lic, was,  says  Sumner,  ‘'intol- 
erably stressful”.  Meanwhile. 
Marr  has  seemed  a lost  soul, 
holding  down  a part-time  job 
with  The  The,  while  both  have 
undergone  unspecified  per- 
sonal difficulties. 

Still,  chirpily  chatting  on  a 
Monday  evening,  both  Marr 
and  Sumner  profess  them- 
selves delighted  with  the  new 
record  and  personally  happier 
than  they’ve  been  for  ages. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  the  album 
Raise  The  Pressure  sounds  de- 
liciously poised  on  the  brink 
of  both  ecstasy  and  sadness. 

Or  maybe  there’s  more  to  it.  A 
cruel  irony  surrounding  Elec- 
tronic is  that  were  It  not  for 
the  death  of  Joy  Division 
singer  Ian  Curtis,  Sumner's 
voire  would  have  remained 
unheard.  Similarly,  Marris 
own  achievements  will  always 


be  intertwined  with  the  messy 
death  of  the  Smiths.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  Electronic — what- 
ever their  mood  of  the  moment 
—will  always  sound  somehow 
both  joyful  and  yet  tragic. 

"My  favourite  songs  that 
I’ve  been  involved  with  are  the 
ones  where  you  don't  know 
whether  they're  happy  or 
sad,”  concurs  Marr.  “Depres- 
sion makes  you  feel  empty,  but 
melancholia  or  sadness  is  an 
emotion  that  actually  fills  you 
up  and  uplifts  you.  That  was 
the  connection  I had  with  Mor- 
rissey and  it's  the  connection  1 
have  with  Bernard."  Marr  de- 
spairs of  the  nationalism  and 
faddishness  of  current  Britpop 
and  says  “it  takes  real 
strength  to  be  sensitive”. 

It’s  not  a throwaway  state- 
ment The  duo  grew  up  in 
Manchester’s  hard  inner 
cities  of  the  sixties  ami  seven- 
ties. The  recent  bombing 
reminded  Marr  how  he  was 
branded  an  “Irish  pig"  by 
classmates  who  equated  being 
Irish  with  explosions.  He  can 
also  remember  sitting  on 
buses  in  the  rain,  face  pressed 
up  against  the  window,  star- 


ing at  Victorian  buildings.  “It 
definitely  has  an  affect  on 
your  psyche."  he  say.  '‘Quite 
often,  you  want  to  be  In  that 
place.  I suppose  it’s  poi- 
gnancy." Both  felt  alienated. 
Sumner  never  knew  his  lather 
and  was  an  only  child. 

"That  lends  itself  to  intro- 
spection,” he  admits,  “be- 
cause you’ve  got  too  much 
time  to  think.  I definitely 
thought  too  much.  I still  do.” 
The  pair  didn’t  meet  until  the 
eighties.  Both  were  young 
men  with  huge  weights  on 
their  shoulders,  Marr  was 
(unfairly)  blamed  for  the  end 
of  the  Smiths,  Sumner  had 
never  quite  come  to  terms 
with  the  pressure  of  being  a 
frontman,  never  mind  a lyri- 
cist. He  didn't  want  people  to 
know  what  he  was  thinking: 
Hence,  most  New  Order  lyrics 
were  notoriously  ambiguous. 
Musically.  Sumner  and  Marr 
bonded  around  eighties  elec- 
tro, the  naive  club  sounds  of 
which  form  an  eerie  backbeat 
to  Raise  The  Pressure.  Marr 
says  there's  a lot  of  them  as 
teenagers  on  the  album.  Sum- 
ner, typically,  disagrees. 


Bernard  Sumner  (fell)  and  Johnny  Marr . . .joyful  yet  tragic 


"I  think  if  we  were  the  same 
people  it'd  be  boring,”  says 
Sumner.  “He's  got  the  bits  I 
lack  and  I’ve  got  the  bits  be 
lacks.”  Today,  the  pair  prefer 
running  round  the  block  to 
running  wild. — a far  cry  from 
the  halcyon  years  of  New 
Order  and  the  Smiths.  Man- 
says:  “If  you  give  any  20-year- 
old  a load  of  money  they’re 
gonna  drink.  And  I did.”  Sum- 
iter’s  hedonism  grew  out  of 
boredom  and  a fear  of  perfor- 
mance. 

But  both  of  them  talk  about 
bow  lucky  they  have  been. 
Their  next  touring  band  in- 
cludes musicians  from  the 
dole. 

“A  lot  of  my  friends  are 
criminals,’’  says  Sumner. 
"They're  not  stupid  people.  Its 
Just  that  there  are  no  opportu- 
nities for  them.  Society's  be- 
came divided  into  those  who 
work  and  those  who  don’t  And 
the  Government  won’t  allow 
you  to  live  another  way.  If 
they're  gonna  bring  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  and  for- 
bid the  travellers  to  live  like 
that  then  they’ve  gat  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  decent 
places  to  live."  Now  in  their 
thirties,  Marr  and  Sumner  are 
perhaps  unique  in  British  pop 
in  that  their  idealism  seems 
purer  than  ever,  while  they’ve 

never  resorted  to  flag- waving. 
Sumner’s  new  lyrics  are  still 
ambiguous.  Bu this  sleeve- 
note  to  the  LP  are  anything 
but— a searing  two-paragraph 
dissection  ctf  the  education  sys- 
tem and  mass  production. 

'Tin  not  a fen  of  protest 
songs,  but  I wanted  to  do  some- 
thing proactive,"  he  explains, 
before  embarking  cm  a rare  an- 
ecdote, “I  met  this  guy  from 
Salford  once,  just  after  Ian  Cur- 
tis  had  died  and  Pd  started 
with  New  Order.  Andhe  said 
'You've  got  to  keep  going, 
mate.  You've  got  to  be  success- 
ful My  father  killed  himself 
and.  I found  him  dead  te  the 
fiat  I’ve  got  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters or  anything.  But  if  you 
keep  going  all  the  people  like 
me  will  keep  going. 'Which  Is 
the  most  touching  thing  any, 
one’s  ever  said  to  me.  And  basi- 
cally, I just  want  tomove 
people.” 


The  Guardian  '■ 


Putting  the 
man  in  Mandy 


Television 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 


OF  COURSE,  if  you 
are  a man  called 
Mandy,  it  will  come 
out  in  terrible  tan- 
trums. I blame  the  parents. 
John  Wayne  would  cot  have 
felt  . the  need  to  shoot  all  com- 
ers 1C  when  the  preacher  said 
“Name  this  child,"  Mr  and 
Mrs  Morrison  had  not  replied 
“Marlon". 

Mandy  Patinkln,  who 
plays  Dr  Geiger  in  Chicago 
Hope,  (BBCl)  was  in  a tem- 
perfrom  the  off.  Alan,  the 
little  whispy  one.  was  sing- 
ing to  his  baby  "Itsy  bitsy 
spider  up  a water  spout. 

Down  came  the  rain  and 
washed  the  spider  out.  Out 
came  the  sun. . . "At  this  mov- 
ing moment,  Mandy  snarled 
“The  spider  dies  from  mela- 
noma because  of  the  sun. " 

This  gloomy  prognosis 
weighed  on  Alan’s  mind 
throughout  the  programme, 
aU  through  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  kidnapped  heart 
and  the  exploding  policeman. 
The  BBC  has  reactivated 
the  first  series  of  Chicago 
Hope.  It  started  up  again 
after  a year  like  a stalled  car 
with  an  exhilarating  bang. 
Skyhas  already  shown  the 
first  series  and.  half  the 
second. 

I seem  to  have  missed  both. 
There  are  a limited  number 
of  surgical  series  any  one 
person  can  take  without 
being  found  running  down 
the  street  in  their  nightie  but 
lam  sorry  to  have  missed 
this.  It  is  black  farce  of  a high 
order.  - 

Watch  suave  Dr  Watters 
reassuring  two  sets  of  wor- 
ried relatives.  ’'Unfortu- 
nately, your  husband’s  donor 
heart  has  been  kidnapped  by 
a man  with  a gun.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, your  eon  was  shot 
with  bullets  that  explode.  We 
remain  hopeful  he  won’t 
blow  up."  The  relatives  . 
stared  at  him  open-mouthed. 
“We  win,”  he  added  wildly 
“keep  you  appraised,"  and 
ran  like  a rabbit. 

But  I was  telling  you  about 
Mandy.  He  was  In  a particu- 
lar temper  because  a newly 
arrived  surgeon.  Dr  Han- 
cock, had  appropriated  the 
donor  heart  he  needed  for  his 
own  patient  He  told  him  so 
with  maximum  offensive- 
ness. “That  took  22  seconds 
for  him  to  hateyou.  It  must  be 
a new  record,”  said  Dr  Watt- 
ers. ‘fit’s  not  a record." 
snapped  Mandy. 

All  this  and  they  were  still 
running  the  opening  credits. 
Now  we  are  off  audgallop- 


Review 


DANCE 


Rambert  / Quicksilver 

Coliseum 


are  celebrating  their  70th 
birttuhy  and  director  Oiristo- 
pher  Bruce  has  given  them  two 
presents.  Ihe  first  is  a season 
at  The  Coliseum — avenue 
massively  grander  than  the 
tiny  Mercury  Theatre  where 
Ballet  Rambert  modestly 
began.  The  second  is  his  new 
work  Quicksilver — a tribute 
to  the  company's  founder 
Marie  Rambert  Quicksilver 
was  Marie’s  nursery  nickname 
and  one  of  file  recurring 
images  in  Bruce's  work  is  the 
straw  hat  with  which  she  was 
photographed  aged  10.  It’s  a hat 
which  she  was  forbidden  to 
wear  but  which  she  insisted  cm 
clutching  tn  tv>r  and  the 

mulish  expression  captured  cm 
her  &ce  vividly  prefigures  the  ' 
juggernaut  determination 


with  which  she  later  willed 
her  company  to  survive. 

Bruce's  dancers  take  turns 
wearing  this  hat  and  whoever 
has  it  is  Invested  with  a quick- 
ened energy.  But  they  also  play 
with  other  costumes  and  these 
too  have  a transforming  effect 
Women  trying  on  Edwardian 


OPERA 


Afceira 

Royal  Opera  House 


SCHOLARS  disparage  the 
rarely  performed  Alzira, 
Verdi’s  1845  Voltaire-based 
opera  set  in  16th  century  Peru, 
but  this  one-off  concert  perfor- 
mance was  a crackeh 
True,  Alzira  contains  no 

moment  where  the  clouds  part 
to  reveal  gleaming  glimpses  of 
Verdian  treasures  to  come. 
But  there  are  two  ambitious 
finales,  some  highly  imagina- 
tive orchestration  and  a terse 


of  file  lovers. 

This  was  cm  of  those  occa- 
sions where  everything  gels 
on  the  night  Chief  credit  for 
tfaai  goes  to  whoever  insisted 
that  the  orchestra  should  per- 
form cm  the  extended  stage 
rather  than  in.  the  pit,  bring- 
a thrilling  immediacy, 
be  other  big  plus  was  the 
outstanding  conducting  of 
Mark  Elder,  working  here 


with  the  Orchestra  of  the  AgB 
of  Enlightenment  rather  than 
the  resident  orchestra.  Elder 
did  miracles  with  this  prob- 
lematic piece,  and  the  playing, 
tn  the  orchestra  and  the  on- 
stage txxnda,  was  vivid  and 
earthy. 

As  Alzira,  the  Chilean  Ve- 
ronica Vljlaroel  seemed  at 
times  to  be  making  the  most 
exciting  soprano  Covent  Gar- 
den debut  since  Cotruhas  a 
quarter  of  a oenrtuiy  ago.  Her 
big,  forward  tone  has  an  al- 
most  Caflafr&tyie  drama,  and 
she  commands  a phrase  with 
immediacy. . Keith  Eraia-Purdy 
gave  his  impressive  all  in  the 
tenor  role  of  Zamora.  Sorin  Co- 
hban’s  baritone  was  dramatic 
too,  but  with  too  much  in-your- 
face  vibrato.  Alexander 
Agachfi,  a veteran  by  compari- 
son, got  better  and  better  as  foe 
governor  Gusmano. 

This  was  just  what  the 
Verdi  festival  should  be  about; 
committed  playing  and  sing- 
ing of  a neglected  but  fascinat- 
ing work.  Don't  miss  it  on 
Radio  3 next  Tuesday. 

Martin  Kettle  I 


mg.  In  one  theatre,  two  pa- 
tients were  lying  with  opened 
chests  waiting  for  the  same 
donor  heart  while  a gunman 
demanded,  with  a fusillade  of 
bullets,  that  his  brother 
should  get  it.  In  another,  a 
surgeon  was  removing  explo- 
sive buRets  from  a 
policeman . 

There  was  a particularly 
tense  moment  when  the 
man's  heart  stopped  and  the 
surgeon  had  to  restart  it. 
(“Aaron,  there’s  a bullet  in  ? 
there!”  “Get  back,  Camille!" 
"Stop  it.  he'll  exploder1) 

It  was  about  now  that  I 
began  to  feel  the  show  sbould 
be  not  Life  Support  but  Shur- 
rup.  The  gunman  was 
twitchy  (“Everybody  shur- 
rup!  You  shurrup  and  you 
shurrup!’’).  The  police  and 
the  hospital  authorities  were 
failing  to  fUse  into  a fine 
fighting  force  ( “You  shut 
up!"  “Youshutup!"  "And 
you  shut  ap.'") 

And  guess  what  Dr  Han- 
cock said  when,  at  the  end,  be 
was  asked  how  he  liked  Chi- 
cago Hope  so  far? 

In  this  human  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  Chris  Penn  was 
uniquely  moving  as  the  gun- 
man. Do  I really  need  to  tell 
you  where  the  donor  heart 
finally  came  from? 

There  were  small  but 
showy  parts  for  well  meaning 
nuisances  (“Let  me  talk  to 
himi  rve  got  my  guitar" . . . 

“Put  me  in  there!  One  punch, 
he's  out!")  but  the  a ward  for 
the  most  mesmerising  sup- 
porting role  in  a medical 
series  goes  to  the  leech  (“He 
won't  bite.  Well,  in  fact  he 
wil}.")  The  size  of  those 
things. 

By  the  way.  for  Alan  and  all 
animal  lovers,  spiders  don't 
catch  melanoma.  At  least  not 
if  the  melanoma  sees  it  com- 
ing. 

Meanwhile  hack  in 
Savannah  (TTV)  Reece,  Pey- 
ton and  Lane  are  giving  each 
other  big  hugs.  Communal 
hugging  seems  prevalent 
among  American  girls.  The 
Golden  Girls  have  got  it 
down  to  a fine  art  but, 
remember,  they  have  been 
doing  It  for  years.  Do  not  try . 
triple  hugs  yourself  at  horn  e. 
You  may  smother  the  littlest 
one  between  your  bosoms. 

Savannah  is  soap  in  the 
purest  sense  of  foe  word.  Not 
only  do  the  people  look  as  If 
they  ware  carved  out  of  Lux 
(Tom  is  a strikingly  success- 
ful soap  sculpture)  but  the  di- 
alogue is  written  in  tooth- 
paste: “Pardon  me  for  not 
following  you" . . . “Try  to 
release  her  from  your 
thoughts” . . . “My  biological 
father  then  conceded  to  have 
my  mother  as  his  maid.' ' 

It’s  certainly  not  English. 
Perhaps  its  Pepsodent 


gowns  acquire  a sudden 
restraint,  while  men  in  tartan 
waiteoatsrip  through  a dance 
that  is  part  Boumonville,  part 
disco  and  part  Scottish  jig.  A 
woman  puts  on  a Mazing  scar- 
let frock  and  runs  in  short 
rhapsodic  burets,  even  while 
she  struggles  to  maintain  her 
own  mare  flunky  and  belliger- 
ent styla 

These  oddly  assorted  bursts 
of  dance,  set  to  Michael  Ny- 
man's music  for  The  Piano, 
don’t  make  immediate  sense 
but  then  delicate  threads  of 
emotion  start  to  appear  and  a 
deep  undertow  of  nostalgia. 
The  work  increasingly  feels 
like  an  oblique  and  private 
tribute  to  Rambert's  past,  in 
which  the  rapturous,  scarlet 
woman  becomes  a late  descen- 
dant of  Isadora  Duncan  (Ram- 
bert’s first  dance  heroine).  foe 
Edwardian  ladies  become  dan- 
cers from  Jardin  aux  LiJas  (one 
of  the  company’s  first  ballets) 
and  the  tartan  laapers  could  be 
groovy  Scottish  crofters  from 
La  Syiphide.  Dance  history 
might  only  survive  as  dusty 
costumes  and  remembered  mo- 
ments of  glory.  But  when  dan- 
cers dress  up  in  old  ballets  they 
are  changed  by  them  — Just  as 
the  works  themselves  change 
with  every  generation  that 
performs  them, 

Judith  Mackrett 
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f J1®^  generation  of  British-born  black  and  Asian  writers  is  rising,  leaving  the 
ethnic"  ghetto  behind  and  changing  the  way  we  see  ourselves,  argues  MAYA  JAGGI 

The  new  Brits  on  the  block 


Young  guns  (from  left):  Bidisha  Bandyopadhyay  - only  17,  but  with  a first  novel  on  the  way  - Andrea  Levy,  Meera  SyaJL  Fred  D 'Aguiar,  Laura  Fish  and,  below.  Diran  Adebayo 


WHEN  the 
American 
actress  and 
writer  Mar- 
sha Hunt— 
one-time  star 

01  Hair—  launched  the  Saga 
prize  last  year  for  debut  writ- 
ers bom  in  Britain  of  black 
African  ancestry,  she  called  it 
an  "incentive  to  encourage  a 
voice  very  long  silent*'. 

Where,  she  lamented,  was  the 
“black  voice  of  Britain”? 

Funded  by  a Folkstone- 
based  holiday  company  for  the 
over-fifties,  the  £3,000  prize 
immediately  bred  contro- 
versy. Would  it  coax  out  talent 
or  fence  It  off  within  a ghetto? 
Some  took  affront  at  the  deci- 
sion of  the  women's  press  Vi- 
rago to  publish  the  winners — 
male  or  female. 

As  the  dust  settles  with  the 
publication  of  the  first  win- 
ning novel,  Diran  Adebayo's 
Some  Kind  of  Black,  the  Saga  j 
prize  looks  set  to  take  a mod- 
est place  among  grants  and 
awards  designed  to  bolster  up- 
and-coming  writers. 

Adebayo,  a 27-year-old 
_ north  Londoner  of  Nigerian 
parentage,  and  Virago's  first 
living  male  author,  calls  his 
novel — somewhat  tongue-in- 
cheek—  a "racial ised  observa- 
tional comedy”.  Unlike  much 
contemporary  British  fiction, 

- ft  witnesses tbe  vitality'of  a • 
metropolis  where  one  in  five 
belong  to  an  ethnic  minority. . 

Adebayo  tracks  his  young' 
hero.  Dele,  amid  the  Afro-bo- 
hos,  cult  nats  and  love-has-no- 
colour-crowd  of 1990s  London 
and  Oxford  (where  Adebayo 
studied  law).  As  Dele's  sister 
lies  in  a coma  due  to  over- 
zealous  policing.  Dele  con- 
tends with  the  more  subtly 
racist  cult  of  the  black  male  as 
fashion  accessory — cool, 
body-toned  and  good  for  CDs 
and  drugs  — a patronising 
image  of ‘"‘inner-city  cachet” 
that  Adebayo  deflates  with 
humour  and  vulnerability. 

More  striking  than  the 
political  heat  generated  by  the 
Saga  prize  is  that  its  first  win- 
ner feeds  an  Incipient  literary 
wave.  When  the  prize  was  con- 
reived,  there  were  remark- 
ably few  published  novelists 
who  had  been  born  in  Britain 
of  African,  Caribbean  or 
south  Asian  descent  (Hanif 
Kureishi  being  the  notable 
exception). 

Yet  Adebayo  j bins  X>a  ura 
Fish,  Vanessa  Walters, 

Andrea  Levy,  Fred  D'Aguiar. 
Meera  Syal  andBidisha  Ban- 
dyopadhyay  among  those 
with  first  or  second  novels  out 
this. year.  Ail  can  claim  with 
irony  the  pedigree  ofKurei- 
stai’s  hero  in  The  Buddha  of 
Suburbia,  as  an  “Englishman 
born  and  bred,  almost". 

The  novels  of  this  made-in- 
Britain  generation  have  argu- 
ably little  in  common.  Andrea1 
Levy  In  Every  Light  in  the 
House  Bumin‘  and  Meera  Syal 
in  Anita  and  Me  recreate  fic- 
tionalised childhoods  in  Lon- 
don and  the  Midlands  respec- 
tively, while  Vanessa  Walters' 
Rude  Girls — aimed  at  a more 
popular  teen  market — bonds  1 
. three  young  unemployed 
black  women  amid  north  Lon- 


don Yardies,  ragga  and  raves. 

Fred  D'Aguiar.  an  estab- 
lished poet,  visits  the  planta- 
tions of  19th-century  Virginia 
In  The  Longest  Memory,  which 
won  the  Whitbread  first  novel 
award,  while  Dear  Future 
tacks  between  Guyana  and 
London. 

Laura  Fish's  lyrical  Flight 
of  Black  Swans,  set  among 
Aboriginal  stockmen  in  the 
Australian  outback,  reflects 
the  painful  dislocations  of  its 
autobiographical  “black 
Pom”  heroine — the  child  of 
adoption  by  a white  couple  in 
rural  England.  ButBidisha's 
forthcoming  Seahorses  trawls 
London's  1990s  media  world 
with  scant  reference  to  race. 

Yet  the  timing  of  these 
novels  owes  something  to  de- 
mography. Levy,  in  her  late 
thirties,  was  driven  to  write 
her  first  novel — a 1960s  child- 
hood viewed  through  the 
prism  of  a parent’s  demise — 
by  her  father’s  death  from  can- 
cer. He  was  among  the  Jamai- 
can pioneers  who  stepped off 
the  Empire  Wlndrush  in  1948. 
The  children  of  post-war  mass 
. migration  axe  gaining  mate- 
rial ease  and  confidence,  in 
Levy’s  words:  “Finding  our 
feet  and  our  voice."  . 

Many  express  a hunger  for 
images  of  themselves.  A sense 
ofbehig  invisible.  erased  from 
Eri^dffsMeaoffS^ahdrtr  - 
its  past.  Is  an  avowed  spur  for 
several  of  these  authors  to 
writing  themselves  back  Into 
the  picture.  ‘‘If  Englishness 
doesn't  define  me,  redefine 
Englishness.”  Levy  insists. 

There  is  also  a dawning 
receptivity  to  that'voice.  Not 
long  ago.  writers  would 
express  resentment  that  pub- 
lishers favoured  the  back- 
ward glance  at  “etotic"  land- 
scapes offered  by  those  with 
memories  of  elsewhere  (Sal- 
man Rushdie,  Ben  Okrl,  Anita 
Desai,  VBcram  Seth.  Romesh 
.Gunesekera)  over  fiction 
closer  to  home  and  to  the  bone. 
Now  many  editors  and  agents 
agree,  the  "black  British  expe- 
rience” is  hot 
The  shift  no  doubt  reflects 
the  market  drive  for  novelty. 
Kureishi  helped  prove  the 
potential  of  a fresh  take  on 
Britain  and  Britishness.  It 
also  rides  on  transatlantic  suc- 
cesses. The  search  is  on— per- 
haps crassly — for  the  British 
Toni  Morrison  or  Terry 
McMillan. 

But  the  strides  made  in  the 
early  1990s  by  the  X Press — 
launched  with  Victor  Head- 
ley’s bestseller  Yardie — and 
the  Brixton-basod  promoters,, 
the  Write  Thing,  were  crucial 
Bypassing  conventional  rules 
to  reach  an  untapped  market, 
they  helped  shatter  the  iron 
premise  that,  aside  from  a few 
lone  stars,  the  only  black 
authors  who  sell  are  Ameri- 
can and  the  readers  who  buy 
them  are  white. 

Wrtb  book  chains  like  W H 
Smith  and  Books  Etc  now 
boasting  "black fiction''  sec- 
tions, the  mass  market  poten- 
tial of  a “street"  genre  no 
doubt  reflects  the  pervasive 
input  ofblack  speech,  music 
and  style  into  Britain's  youth 
cuttnre.  Rude  Girls,  published 


by  Pan  Books  and  flagged  in  a . 
W H Smiths  Fresh  Talent  Pro- 
motion, was  an  attempt  by  a 
mainstream  publisher  to  mine 
this  seam. 

Successful  authors  breed 
aspiring  ones.  Steve  Pope  of 
the  X Press  says:  “Yardie  was 
the  book  that  got  a lot  «rf  black 
people  into  bookshops  who 
thought  the  books  out  there 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
lives.  It  also  started  people 
thinking  of  themselves  as 
writers.”  Now  theX  Press, 
once  criticised  for  focusing  on. 
rude-boy  gangsterism  and 
what  the  writer  Mike  Phillips 
termeda  “culture  of  guns  and 


drugs”,  ambitions  to  build 
a more  literary  list 
There  can  be  pitfeJUs,  how- 
ever, in  publishers’  commer- 
cial awakenings.  Does  what 
editors  think  will  sell  match 
what  people  want  to 
write?  Levy,  author  of  a 
second  novel.  Never  Far  from 
Nowhere,  scorns  publishers' 
“herd  mentality”.  She  recalls 
being  told:  “Love  your  writing 
i -r-  but  could  you  write  a book 
like  [Amy  Tan's]  The  Joy  Luck 
Club?'  She  adds:  "They 
wanted  the  ‘Immigrant  experi- 
ence’ to  be  formulaic.  There’s 
pressure  to  stay  within  the 
realms  of  identity,  of  the  black 


Two  hundred  years  of  black  bestsellers . . . 


IGNATIUS SANCHO,  bom  in 
1729  on  a slave  ship  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  was  the  first  “Afro- 
British”  prose  writer  pub- 
lished in  Britain.  Letters  eft  he 
Late  Ignatius  Sancho,  An 
African  (1782),  his  posthu- 
mously published  epistles  to 
society  Mends  Including 
David  Garrick,  Laurence 
' Steriie  and  Sam  ael  Johnson, 
wstsarimaway  bestseller. 

Other  former  slaves  lent 

weight  to  the  abolitionist  lobby 
wjih  their  autobiographies, 
including  Olaudah  Equiano— 
whose  Interesting  Narrative 
(1789),  a bestseller.  te also 
again  in  print  • i 

Mary  Prinoe  and  Mary  Sea*  I 
cole,  both  bom  in  file  West 

Indies, were  among  lMh-cen- 
tury  writers  published  here. 
Seacole  wrote  of  nursing  . 
troops  in  the  Crimea  mner 
Wonderful  Adventures  (1857)- 
With  Caribbean  mass  migra- 
tion in  the  1950s  came  a liter- 


Olgiwlah Equiano:  memoirs 
were  a bestseller  ...  . 

ary  movement — including 
V S NalpauL  SamSefom, 
Georgs  Lamming,  Andrew  Sal- 

key,  Wilson  Harris,  and  the 

poets  Derek  Walcott  (a  Nobel 
prizewinner)  and  E KBrath- 
waite.Inthe  1960s  and  early ' 
1960s,  West  Indians  published 
more  than  130  novels  in  Eng- 

laiki  Along  wi&no^mdi 

as  [ jnaning^s  classic  ofCsriD- 
bran  childhood.  In  The  Castle 


Of  My  Skin  (1953),  came  those 
about  the  Wtodrush  genera-  - 
tion:  Lamming's  The  Emi- 
grants (1954),  Selvon's  The  ; 
Lonely  Londoners  (1956),  ER 

Braithwalte’s  TbSfrj  With 
LooedSSS). 

Kamala  Markandaya’s  The 
Nowhere  Man  (1973),  an  Indian 
version  of  the  migrant's  tale,' 
joined  fiteprose  of  other  Indi- 
ans settled  in  poet-war  Britain, 
including  G V Desanl’s  linguis- 
tic groundbreaker  A U Abo  ut  H 
Hcaterr  (1948),  Sndhin  Ghose’s 
tetralogy  (1949-55),  Nxrad 
Chaudhnri's  Passage  To  Eng- 
land 0955),  arid  Attia  Hose  in’s 
Phoenix  Fled. (1958)  and  Sun- 
light On  A Broken  Column 
I (1961).  - 

The  illusory  glamour  erf  the 
metropolis  in  ThsLonefyZon- 
doners  arguably  gives  way 
among  writers  who  grew  op  in 
Britain  to  a bleakermirror  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  era  of 
Enoch  Powell’s  ‘rivers  of  • 


blood”  and  anti-immigration 
laws.  Caryl  Phillips  was  tiie  ' 
first  novelist  of  his  generation 
to  look  back  tohis  parents’- 
journey,  in  the  recently  tele- 
vised The  Final  Passage  {1985). 
But,  like  much  fiction  of  the 
1980s — including  Joan  Riley's 
The  Unbelonging  (1985)  and 
RavinderRandhawa’sA 
Wicked  Old  Woman 0987) — if 
reflects  a pessimism  about  the 
possibility  of  belonging. 

The  roll-call  of  novelists  of 
African  and  Asian  descent  in 
tiie  1980s  and 1990s  is  increas- 
ingly familiar— many  having 
swept  prizes — including  Sal- 
man Rushdie,  Timothy  Mo, 
Kazuo  Xshiguro,  BenOkri,  Ab- 
dulmak  Gumah,  Roy  Heath, 
Romesh  Gunesekera,  Sunetra 
' Gupta  and  Amlt  ChaudhurL 
!><«  well-known  women 
1 novelists,  whose  numbers 
have  increased  since  the  1970s, 
include  Buchi  Emecheta.  Beryl 
Gilroy,  Merle  Collins,  Jan 


Ignatius  Sancho  as  painted 
by  Gainsborough 

Shine  bourne,  Grace  Nichols, 
Amryl  Johnson,  Suniti  Namjo- 
shi  and  Leena  Dhlngra. 

Same  of  the  most  innovative 
fiction  of  the  1990s  has  been 
historical-  Phillips’s  Higher 
Ground  (1969),  Cambridge 
(1991)  and  Crossing  The  River 
(1993):  FredD’AglUar’s  The 
Longest  Memory  (1994);  Gur- 
nah’s  Paradise  (1994)  and 
David  Dabydeen’s  forth  corn- 


experience in  Britain D’A-  | 
guiar,  waiy  of  the  "black  Brit- 
ish" tag,  says: ''It’s  very  hard  1 
to  pin  down  such  a thing  as  the 
black  experience — the  idea 
that  black  people  move 
through  life  in  a particular 
way.”  Levy  and  D'Aguiar  cite 
their  working-class  roots  as 
more  crucial  an  influence 
than  growing  up  black. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  scramble 
for  the  here-and-now,  the  past 
and  foreign  settings  risk 
being  swept  aside.  Victor 
Headley  was  once  quoted  In 
the  Times  as  saying  "so-called 
black  intellectuals”  like  Ben 
Okri  and  Caryl  Phillips  were 


“not  relevant  to  what  we're 
thinking  about  in  the  black 
community . . . They  don't 
know  what's  going  on.” 

Aside  from -whether  a mono- 
lithic “black  community”  ex- 
ists or  what  it  thinks  about 
the  impoverished  notion  of 
"relevance”  in  this  blacker- 
than-thou  pitch  would  strait- 
jacket  any  writer.  Yet  Head- 
ley’s  comment  does  highlight 
a growing  debate  among  some 
young  black  readers  impa- 
tient with  the  spate  ofhistori- 
cal  fiction  since  the  late  1960s, 
perhaps  exemplified  by  Phil- 
lips's diaspora  novels.  Why 
hark  back  to  300  yearsof  slav- 


ing The  Counting  House. 
which  charts  the  “coolie  odys- 
sey” of  indentured  Indians  in 
the  Caribbean. 

But  a growing  number  of 
novels  are  set  in  contemporary 
Britain — Ferdinand  Dennis’s 
The  Sleepless  Summer  (1969),  a 
coming-of-age  in  the  Netting 
Hill  riots:  Farhana  Sheikh’s 
TheRe&BoxQSHiy,  Gbenga 
Agbenugba’s  Another  Lonely 
Londoner  (1991);  Atima  Srivas- 
tava's  Transmission  (1992)  and 
Hanif  Knreishi’s  Buddha  of 
Suburbia 0990). 

Accenting  to  D’Aguiar, 
there  are  at  least  60  poets  of 
African  and  Asian  descent 
vn^ttogandpertortning  in 
Britain — from  Linton  Kwesi 
Johnson  and  Debjani  Chatter- 
jee  to  a generation  bom  here 
that  has  long  had  a voice — 
D’Aguiar,  Benjamin  Zepha- 
niah,  Lenin  Sissay,  Jackie  Kay, 
Gabriel  Gbadamosi  andBer- 
nadlne  Evaristo. 


ery?  Why  not  a black 
Kureishi? 

Yet  that  historlcism  has  in  a 
sense  laid  the  groundwork  for 
new  writing.  “If  you  don’t 
know  where  you’ve  come 
from,  you  don’t  know  where 
you're  going.”  Phillips  says. 
Raiding  the  archives  of  em- 
pire. novels  such  as  Cam- 
bridge. which  uses  irony  to 
dissect  the  persistent  cultural 
legacy  of  slavery,  cast  what 
the  Caribbean  writer  George 
Lamming  called  "the  back- 
ward glance  as  part  of  the  need 
to  understand".  They  also 
write  the  black  presence  back 
into  the  British  landscape  — 
from  Victorian  Londoners  to 
second  world  war  GIs.  In 
chronicling  the  1960s  and 
2970s,  Syal  and  Levy  take  up 
the  baton,  telling  a fragment  of 
a collective  saga  through  indi- 
vidual stories. 

Jonny  Gellar,  the  literary 
agent  at  Curtis  Brown  whose 
list  indudes  Adebayo  and  the 
17-yearold  Bidisha.  says:  ‘1 
hope  historical  novels  don't 
get  pushed  aside.  Every  cul- 
ture needs  to  know  where  It's 
coming  from  before  It  can  go 
forward.  It's  the  same  with 
Irish  or  Jewish  writing.  It 
develops  through  a firm 
knowledge  of  what’s  gone 
before.” 

1 Along  with  the  Saga  quest 
for  an  absent  “black  voice  of 
Britain”  came  ignorant  state- 
ments in  the  press  about  there 
being  “no  history  of  black 
British  writers”.  Literature 
by  black  people  in  Britain 
dates  from  the  18th  century . If 
you  had  to  be  bom  in  England 
to  leave  a markon  English 
letters,  not  even  Swift,  Conrad 
or  T S Eliot  would  make  it  into 
the  canon. 

Ferdinand  Dennis,  whose 
forthcoming  second  novel, 

The  Last  Blues  Dance,  is 
rooted  in  die  Inner-city  pres- 
ent, warns:  “There  should  be 
an  awareness  among  writers 
that  they  stand  within  a tradi- 
tion. That  way  some  of  them  — 
or  their  promoters — might 
stop  thinking  they're  invent- 
ing the  wheeL" 

Marsha  Hunt  insisted:  “The 
black  British  voice  is  different 
to  that  of  the  immigrant  Amer- 
ican, Nigerian  or  Jamaican.” 
Formative  years  spent  on 
these  shores  may  well  make  for 
a unique  experience.  And.  as 
Adebayo  points  out  each  gen- 
eration finds  its  own  voice. 

But  many  novelists  born 
abroad  have  also  recorded  a 
distinctively  British  experi- 
ence, not  least  those  who  ar- 
rived with  British,  passports 
and  an  English  education.  Sev- 


MAJN  PHOTOGRAPH.  JOPPA  MATTHEWS 

eral  have  imagined  them- 
selves into  the  lives  of  the 
"second  generation” — 
including  Abdulrazak  Gumah, 
Joan  Riley,  Beryl  Gilroy, 

David  Dabydeen,  Ravinder 
Randhawa  and  Farhana 
Sheikh.  As  D'Aguiar  notes: 
"Black  creativity  is  not  new, 
though  a broad  awareness  of  it 
is.”  There  are  no  dean  borders 
between  the  imaginative  ter- 
rain of  migrant  writers,  others 
brought  as  children,  and  those 
bom  an  this  soil  with  an  in- 
eradicable heritage  from  else- 
where. As  Syal’s  British-born 
Brummie  heroine  puts  it 
“There  was  a comer  of  me  that 
would  be  forever  not  England.” 

To  force  writers  under  ex- 
clusive national  rubrics, 
misses  the  point  that  “post-co- 
lonial" writers  exploring  Brit- 
ain’s imperial  past  and  post- 
imperial  present  have  long 
eroded  the  boundaries  be- 
tween here  and  there,  "us”  and 
“them”.  In  exploring  precisely 
those  links,  such  fiction  has 
helped  to  Internationalise  the 
British  noveL 

Rushdie  said:  “The  migrant 
is  not  simply  transformed . . . 
he  also  transforms  his  new 
world.”  An  openness  not  just  to 
their  own  narrowly  defined 
“ethnic  community*  but  to  the 
vitality  of  a multi-racial  Brit- 
ain often  Ignored  in  fiction, 
marks  out  what  A Robert  Lee 
in  Other  Britain,  Other  British 
(1995,  Pluto)  terms  “post-mi- 
granf’-novelists. 

Penelope  Lively  patronised 
David  Dabydeen 's  first  novel. 
The  Intended,  in  1991  with  the 
well-meaning  statement  “We 
badly  need  good  novels 
about  the  immigrant  experi- 
ence to  Britain."  But  far  from 
interpreting  rhe  ‘‘immigrant 
experience"  to  curious  out- 
siders, these  novelists  shatter 
myths  of  identity  at  Britain's 
heart  To  read  them  is  not  sim- 
ply to  understand  “them"  but 
to  understand  “ourselves". 

Some  Kind  of  Black  by  Diran 
Adebayo.  Virago,  £9.99;  Rude 
Girls  by  Vanessa  Walters,  Pan 
Books.  £5.99;  Every  Light  in  the 
House  Bumln*  by  Andrea  Levy, 
Hodder  Headline,  £5.99  and 
Never  Far  From  Nowhere  by 
Andrea  Levy,  Hodder  Headline, 
£1249;  Right  of  Black  Swans  by 
Laura  Fish,  Duckworth,  £14.99; 
Anita  and  Me  by  Meera  Syal, 
Flamingo,  £959;  The  Longest 
Memory  by  Fred  D’Aguiar, 

Chatto,  £5.99  and  Dear  Future, 
Chatto,  £14.99.  For  Information 
on  this  year’s  Sage  prize,  send  a 
SAE  to  Saga  Prize,  cla  63  Beisfze 
Avenue,  London  NW3  4BN. 

Closing  date  Is  July  31. 


Guardian’s  Jaggi  wins  race  award 


MAYA  JAGGI  won  the  national  newspaper 
category  of  the  Race  in  the  Media  Awards 
tor  1995,  announced  in  April  by  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Equality,  tor  her 
arts  features  and  literary  Interviews  — 
Including  profiles  of  Caryl  Phillips,  Hanif 
Kureishi,  Kazuo  Ishlguro,  Wole  Soyinka 
and  Salman  Rushdie.  Formerly  literary 
editor  erf  the  journal  Third  World 
Quarterly,  she  Is  a literary  adviser  to  the 
London  Arts  Board  and  a contributing 
editor  of  Wasaflri  magazine 


We  need  friends  because  douds 
once  inspired  great  poeby  Not  smalt  ads. 


Judge  Elbert  Tuttle 


Passing  sentence 


on  civil  injustice 


JUDGE  Elbert  Tuttle, 
who  has  died  aged  98 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
was  one  of  the  tower- 
ing figures  in  the 
fierce  battle  to  bring  black 
civil  rights  to  the  American 
South. 

The  judge,  who  had  retired 
only  last  year  from  active 
duty  with  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals,  sprang  to  fame 
during  the  legal  warfare  that 
erupted  in  the  old  Confederate 
states  after  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  unanimously  In 
the  1954  Brown  versus  the 
Board  of  Education  case  that 
segregation  in  America's  pub- 
lic schools  was  unlawful.  He 
was  then  chief  judge  of  the 
Fifth  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  panel 
covering  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas. 

He  and  his  colleagues  sud- 
denly found  themselves 
thrust  into  the  front  line 


when  southern  politicians  in- 
terpreted the  court’s  ruling 
that  segregation  must  be 
ended  “with  all  deliberate 
speed”  as  a licence  to  obstruct 
the  process  in  every  possible  1 
way.  One  of  their  principal 
arguments  was  that  the  ruling  I 
violated  the  constitutional  I 
safeguards  of  states’  rights,  an 
ever-fertile  ground  for  legal 
manoeuvre. 

Justice  William  0 Douglas, 
one  of  those  who  had  handed 
down  the  Supreme  Court  , 
judgment  in  Brown  v Board  of 
Education,  later  wrote  In  his  j 
autobiography  that  the 
South’s  opposition  to  it  was 
tacitly  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  told  a 
meeting  of  southern  gover- 
nors he  thought  the  decision 
was  wrong. 

One  result  was  a manifesto 
by  19  southern  senators  and 
63  congressmen  accusing  the 
Supreme  Court  of  “substitut- 
ing their  personal  political 


and  social  ideas  for  the  law  of 
th?  land”. 

It  was  in  this  overheated 
climate  that  Judge  Tuttle's 
court  had  to  adjudicate  on  the 
endless  legalistic  ingenuity  of 
the  segregationists  and  their 
judicial  supporters  in  the 
Iowa*  courts.  In  his  own  state, 
the  University  of  Georgia 
managed  time  and  again  to 
avoid  the  admission  of  two 
black  students,  Charlayne 
Hunter  and  Hamilton  Holmes, 
in  spite  of  federal  court  judg- 
ments against  It  Then,  just  as 
the  students  were  at  last 
about  to  be  admitted,  a federal 
judge  called  Bootle  overruled 
himself  arid  postponed  their 
enrolment 

Tuttle  privately  advised  the 
students'  lawyers  to  appeal 
and,  when  the  case  came  be- 
fore him,  immediately  nulli- 
fied the  decision  by  Bootle  in 
the  lower  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  Tuttle’s  judg- 


that  then  broke  out,  the  uni- 
versity suspended  the  two 
“for  their  own  safety".  Tuttle 
would  have  none  of  it  and 
forced  them  to  be  reinstated. 

For  the  best  part  of  15  years 
the  battle  went  on  across  the 
South  and  most  of  the  cases 
wound  up  before  Judge  Tuttle. 
He  later  commented  that  the  - 
crisis  had  turned  the  Fifth 
Circuit  into  a great  constitu- 
tional court  as  it  delivered 
rulings  covering  not  only  edu- 
cation but  voting  rights,  em- 
ployment housing  and  jury 
selection.  Later  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice also  acknowledged  that 
the  Fifth  Circuit  had  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  storm  pro- 
voked by  the  Brown  decision. 

Not  least  of  the  underlying 
ironies  of  the  battle  was  that, 
as  a Republican  activist  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the 
bench,  Tuttle  had  been  a lead- 
ing figure  in  breaking  the 
stranglehold  on  the  party  of 


tor  Robert  Taft  and  his  tame 
southern  supporters.  The 
rebels’  lasting  success,  which 
eventually  made  the  Republi- 
cans an  effective  force  in  the 
South  after  100  years  in  the 
wilderness,  came  at  the  1952 
convention,  where  they  se- 
cured the  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

Tuttle's  immediate  reward 


ment  In  the  face  of  the  rioting  ) northern  patricians  like  Sena- 1 after  Elsenhower's  election 


was  to  become  general  coun- 
sel at  the  US  Treasury.  Then 
tiie  President  chose  him  to 
lead  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  1954, 
a decision  on  a par  with  Ike's 
choice  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  as  a safe  pair  of  con- 
servative hands.  Curiously, 
both  Eisenhower’s  principal 
judicial  tormentors  were 
Californians. 

. Tuttle  was  born  in  Pasa- 


Brave  man  who 


did  the  right  thing 


"|"HK  FIRST  TIME  I 

I encountered  Elbert 

I Tuttle's  name  was  in  a 
newspaper  headline, 
“Tuttle  Boots  Bootle'*,  at 
the  time  when  Hamilton 
HOlmes  and  Z had  just  been 
admitted  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  at  Athens.  We 
had  encountered  hoopla 
and  jeering — mostly  jeer- 
ing — upon  our  arrival  on 
campus  but,  despite  the 
university’s  attempt  to  im- 
pose delays  through  Judge 
Bootle,  Tuttle  had  seen  no 
reason  for  a stay  of  our 
admission. 

When  the  key  decision 
was  announced  It  was  late 
afternoon  and  we  were  sit- 
ting at  the  home  of  a black 
community  leader  in  Ath- 
ens. I had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  sofa.  Then,  on  the  tele- 
vision. the  news  came 
through  that  Tattle  bad  or- 
dered a resumption  of  our 
registration.  We  were  very 
excited — my  mother  pro- 
claimed “God  is  great!'’  The 
lawyers,  I suspect,  that  day 
thought  that  it  was  Tuttle 
who  was  great. 

We  were  suspended  two 
days  later,  after  a white  riot 


outside  my  dormitory,  but 
the  nest  day  we  were  re- 
admitted — and  this  time 
for  good. 

I was  19.  Everything  was 
moving  at  a very  test  pace 
and  I did  natfocus  beyond 
the  immediate  moment.  Z 
didn’t  get  an  image  of  him 
then.  But  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury later  I was  back  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  to 
give  the  graduation 
address.  And  there  was  El- 
bert Tuttle.  For  him  to 
come  and  hear  me  speak 
showed,  2 think,  what  he 
was  about.  I guess  he  felt  be 
bad  an  investment  in  me 
and  that  was  good  to  see. 

I had  encountered  him 
just  once  before,  when! 
returned  to  Atlanta  for  a 
women's  day  at  my  moth- 
er’s church.  I met  a modest 
man,  charming  and,  to  my 
surprise,  deferential.  It  was 
humbling  in  a man  of  such 
stature.  He  wasn’t  a south- 
erner but  a Californian,  yet 
he  had  lived  in  the  South, 
with  southern  mores  and  •. 
manners. 

We  have  racism  today  hut 
it  is  still  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate what  it  was  like  then  for 
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Making  history  In  1961 . . . Charlayne  Hunter  after  enrolling  as  one  of  only  two  black  students  at  the  University  of  Georgia 


a white  man  in  the  South  to 
have  banded  down  such  a 
courageous  decision,  even 
though  it  was  right.  He  had 
helped  to  end  170  years  of 
exclusive  white  privilege  at 
the  jewel  in  Georgia's  edu- 


: cational  crown.  It  was 
something.  Brown  versus 
the  Board  of  Education  was 
about  many  things  but  in 
the  end  it  was  about  being 
judged  by  who  we  were;  as 
Martta  Luther  King  put  It. 


not  about  the  colour  of 
people’s  skill  but  about  the 
content  of  their  character. 
We  would  have  won  in  the 
end  but  who  knows  how 
long  it  would  have  taken  to 
get  good  law.  Elbert  Tuttle 


upheld  good  law.  He  did  the 
right  thing. 


fjpna  but  spent  much  of  his 
childhood  in  Hawaii,  where 
he  was  educated  at  a multi- 
racial school,  an  experience 
that  seems  to  have  governed 
his  later  views  on  race  rela- 
tions. After  he  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  be 
spent  a short  period  in  the 
army  during  the  first  world 

war  and  then  drifted  into 
journalism.  Dissatisfied  with 
that,  he  took  a law  degree 
and,  with  his  brother-in-law, 

; established  a practice  in 
Atlanta. 

His  main  speciality  was  tax 
i law  but  he  periodically  got  in- 
volved in  civil  rights  cases. 
One  of  the  most  notable  arose 
when,  as  a National  Guard 
major,  Tuttle  stopped  a mob 
lynching  a black  man  accused 
of  raping  a white  woman.  He 
became  convinced  the  man 
was  innocent  and  campaigned 
strongly,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, against  his  execution. 

His  military  experience 
also  led  him  to  recommend 
the  deployment  of  a large 
force  of  troops  to  forestall 
trouble  when  James  Meredith 
became  the  first  black  student 
to  enrol  at  the  University  or 
Mississippi  in  1962.  He  was  Ig- 
nored, with  the  outcome  that 
28  US  marshals  were  wounded 
by  gunfire,  two  demonstra- 
tors were  killed  and  many 
others  wounded.  The  troops 
he  had  recommended  had  to 
be  deployed  to  restore  order. 

Tuttle  summed  up  his  per- 
sonal philosophy  In  a speech  | 
he  made  to  law  students  at  i 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta: 
“The  professional  man’s  only 
asset  is  himself.  If  he  does  not 
contain  the  quality  of  integ- 
rity, he  Is  worthless.  IF  he 
does,  be  is  priceless." 


Ctiartaynn  Huntcr-Gault 


Harold  Jackson 


Charlayne  Hunter-Gaurt  Is  a 
PBS-TV  news  correspondent 


Elbert  ParrTuttle,  lawyer  and 
Judge,  bom  July  17, 1897;  died 
June  23, 1996 


Lt  Col  Bill  Kaulback 


The  Rat  and  the  hero 


ONE  of  the  very  last 
major  decorations 
of  the  second  world 
war  in  Europe  was 
the  DSO  awarded  In  the  field 
to  R J A "BUT  Kaulback.  an 
outstanding  battalion  com- 
mander and  peacetime  ex- 
plorer. who  has  died  aged  85. 

He  lost  an  eye  in  the  closing 
phase  of  the  North  African 
campaign  in  spring  1943,  yet 
wangled  his  last  wartime  post 
as  commanding  officer  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Regiment  in  Janu- 
ary 1944  and  was  at  its  head  in 
the  thrust  towards  LUbeck  in 
north  Germany  in  the  final 
week  of  the  war. 

The  battalion,  part  of  the 
5th  Infantry  Division,  took 
part  in  the  crossing  of  the 
River  Elbe  in  the  Lauenberg 
area  in  April  1945.  British 
troops  were  at  first  forced 
back  to  their  bridgehead  on 
the  eastern  bank  by  a strong 
German  counter-attack.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Kaul  back's 
response  was  to  punch  a hole 
in  the  German  line  with  the 
aid  of  tanks.  But  as  the  Brit- 
ish resumed  their  eastward 
drive,  a German  force  con- 


cealed in  the  woods  tried  to 
cut  the  battalion  In  half.  Kaul- 
back personally  led  one  offi- 
cer and  two  men  on  foot  in  an 
unsupported  flanking  attack 
so  lively  that  the  enemy 
thought  a much  larger  force 
was  counter-attacking  and  72 
Germans  surrendered. 

When  Roy  Janies  Alfred 
Kaulback,  known  to  his 
friends  as  BiU,  was  born,  his 
tether  was  on  the  staff  of  Can- 
ada's Royal  Military  College 
at  Kingston,  Ontario.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and 
Cambridge,  where  be  read 
mathematics  and  military 
studies.  An  accomplished  ath- 
lete. rugby  player,  horseman 
and  yachtsman,  he  was  also 
commissioned  into  the  Terri- 
torial Army  while  still  study- 
ing, alto  finding  the  time  to 
drive  across  northern  Europe 
to  Estonia  with  a fellow-stu- 
dent in  a long  vacation. 

On  graduation  in  3933  he 
joined  the  Army  as  a subal- 
tern in  the  Royal  Irish  Fusil- 
iers, with  whom  he  served  in 
India.  North  Africa  and  Pales- 
tine. On  his  first  posting,  he 
won  an  inter-services  boxing 
championship  On  special 


leave  of  absence  in  1933  he 
explored  sketchily  mapped 
areas  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Tibet  with  a single  sheipa. 

When  the  regiment  trans- 
ferred to  Khartoum  in  1934, 
Kaulback  was  made  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  his  1,000  mile 
march  across  the  Sudanese 
deserts  on  foot  and  by  camel 
with  a small  escort  He  saw 
action  in  Palestine  during  an 
Arab  rising  in  1936. 

As  a captain  he  served  as 
adjutant  of  his  regiment  and 
of  the  Small  Arms  SchooL 
After  passing  out  top  of  his 
group  at  the  end  of  a course  at 
the  staff  college  at  Camberley, 
Kaulback  became  "brigade 
major'’  (chief  of  staff)  of  the 
168th  Infantry  Brigade  guard- 
ing east  Kent  against  inva- 
sion. From  there  he  was 
posted  back  to  the  Middle  East 
in  1941  as  a staff  college  in- 
structor before  promotion  to 
the  command  of  the  1 .’6fo 
Queen’s  Regiment  in  the  7th 
Armoured  Division  — the 
"Desert  Rats".  He  fought  with 
them  from  the  Battle  of  El 
Alamo Ln  In  autumn  1942. 

In  January  1943,  using  his 


exploring  skills,  he  led  his  - 
battalion  in  an  outflanking 
movement  through  the  Liby- 
an desert  which  forced  the 
Germans  to  withdraw  from 
Tripoli.  The  Desert  Rats  then 
formed  the  eastern  jaw  of  the 
pincer  which,  with  the  Ameri- 
cans attacking  from  the  west 
forced  the  Axis  to  with- 
draw from  North  Africa. 

But  at  Medeoine  in  Tunisia 
in  March  1943  Kaulback  was 
the  only  survivor  of  a direct 
shell  hit  on  his  battallion 
headquarters.  His  many 
shrapnel  wounds  included  the  1 
loss  of  his  right  eye  but  after 
nine  months  he  persuaded  the 
doctors  that  he  was  fit  to 
return  to  the  front  as  com- 
j standing  officer  of  fee  Yoric 
and  Lancasters  in  Italy  and 
finally  Cermany. 

After  the  war  he  wrote  sev- 
eral tactical  manuals  and 
seemed  destined  for  the  high- 
est reaches  of  the  general  staff 
but  army  cuts  in  1947  led  him 
to  resign  his  commission  and 
Join  Iraq  Petroleum.  He 
worked  in  the  Middle  East  for 
some  15  years,  supervising 
the  construction  of  a vast  oil 
terminal  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

His  widow,  Fenja,  and  their 
daughter  and  three  sons  sur- 
vive him. 


Weekend  birthdays 


Ban  van  der  Wat 


LtCoi  BIN  (Roy  James  Allred) 
Kaulback.  soldier,  bom  May  If 
1911;  died  June  27. 199S 


BEFORE  Have  l Got  News  For 
You,  Ian  Hislop  (allegedly  36 
today).  Private  Eye’s  Ed.,  was 
promising  well  at  the  trade  of 
lampooning  vice,  folly  and 
self-importance  Not  that  he 
emanated  the  bile-fuelled  en- 
ergy of  the  18th  century  sati- 
rists he  admires.  He  didn’t 
even  attempt  Regency  lan- 
guor. But  he  had  rudiments  of 
attitude.  A childhood  of  oily 
heat  with  the  LPs  of  Flanders 
and  Swann  and  Beyond  The 
Fringe  on  the  turntable  in  his 
parents’  homes  in  Kuwait  or 
Nigeria.  In  the  eighties,  the 
originality  of  dullness.  Nice 
wife.  Ditto  children.  Tepid 
royalism.  Mild  Lib  Dem  or 
Green  politics.  Moderate  An- 
glicanism. Authorised  Version 
— oh  yah  to  school  nativity 
plays.  Clapham  house;  Somer- 
set cottage-  Warner  Holiday's 
(“an  upmarket  Butlin's"h  no 
need  to  leave  the  compound  in 
Greece  while  the  offspring 
learn  to  ride.  A bewildered 
reasonableness  when  sum-  J 
moned  by  writ  to  the  High  ! 
Court  And  then  he  blows  all 
that  with  onscreen  weekly  ap- 
pearances on  HIGNFY:  he’s 
the  smug  bug  good  at  smut 
downstage  left  on  the  bad 
boys’  club.  So  chortling!)' 
pleased  with  himself  that  any- 
body else’s  approval  would  be 
superfluous.  The  mob  at  the 
Eye  mutter  on  recording  days 


ricia  Rodgers,  diplomat  48; 
Prof  Janet  Rossant,  biolo- 
gist, 47;  Brno  Rubik,  inven- 
tor of  the  cube,  52;  Chris 
Serle,  TV  presenter,  53;  Pat- 
rick Stewart  actor,  56; 

David  Storey,  playwright,  63; 
Prof  Jeff  Thompson,  chair- 
man, British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science, 
58;  Sir  Garfield  Todd,  former 
prime  minister,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  88;  Prof  Sir  Ber- 
nard Tomlinson,  London 
health  reformer,  76;  Simone 
Veil,  French  states  woman,  69. 


“Oh.  going  off  to  be  a personal- 
ity, are  we?”  Well,  yes:  and 
they  could  hardly  think  of  a 
viler  thing  to  say. 


Today ’s  other  birthdays: 
Thierry  Boutsen,  racing 
driver,  39;  Lee  Copperwheat, 
fashion  designer,  30;  Sir 
James  Craig.  Arabic  scholar, 
7%  Moss  Evans,  trades 
unionist,  71;  Harrison  Ford, 
actor,  54;  Chris  Holmes,  di- 
rector, Shelter,  54;  Peter  Job. 
managing-director  and  chief 
executive,  Reuters.  55;  Sir 
Philip  Jones,  chairman. 

Total  Oil  Marine,  65;  Peter 
Kindersley,  chairman.  Darl- 
ing Kindersley,  55;  Roger 
McGuinn.  rock  singer,  54; 
Prof  G hill  ean  Prance,  direc- 
tor. Kew  Gardens,  59;  Dr  Pat- 


I Tomorrow's  birthdays: 

Polly  Bergen,  actress, 
singer.  66;  Ingmar  Bergman, 
film-maker,  78;  Martin 
Boase,  advertising  executive, 
64;  Gerald  Ford,  former  US 
president  83;  Leon  Garfield, 
children’s  writer,  75;  Illtyd 
Harrington,  former  leader, 
GLC,  65:  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Sir  Patrick  Hine.  RAF  Gulf 
War  commander,  64;  Susan 
Ho  watch,  writer.  57;  Sue 
Lawley.  broadcaster.  50; 
Bruce  Oldfield,  fashion  de- 
signer, 46;  Lord  Rees-Mogg, 
columnist  68;  John  Sclater, 
chairman.  HUi  Samuel  Bank. 
56;  Colin  Simpson,  writer.  65. 
Rt  Rev  James  Smith,  Bishop 
of  Bradford,  61;  Anthony  Wa- 
ter low,  chairman,  Kodak,  58; 
Prof  Sir  Geoffrey  Wilkinson 
FRS,  inorganic  chemist  75. 


Appreciation: 

Lord  Fraser 


Leader 
at  the 
back 
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Tuttle . . . ex-soldier  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights  photograph  oowj  spwk 


ence ---- 
ministers.  He  m » 

I serving  research  director  in 
i thp  Conservative  Party  s hi$- 

CS3  October  m ino 

Conservative  election  strata7 
or  manifesto  was  free  of  015 
influence.  Yet  his  view  was 
that  “the  correct  place »wr 
back-room  boys  is  m the  back- 
room”. After  his  retirement 
he  claimed  to  be  writing  some 
memoirs  and  when  a friend 
asked  about  the  title,  Fraser 
replied:  “I  am  keeping  it  a 
secret  for  the  time  bemg. . 

When  Fraser  took  the  direc- 
torship —jointly  with  Percy 
Cohen  — in  1951'  be  effectively 
headed  the  department  and  be- 
tween 1959  and  1964  was  sole 
director.  His  strengths  were  in 


trust  of  leaders  with  his  Judg- 
ment Fraser  was  not  an  origi- 
nal thinker  but  he  supported 
innovators.  He  overcame  op- 
position from  party  treasurers 
to  private  opinion  polling  by 
raising  the  money  himself. 

He  worked  closely  with  the 
ad  agency  Coiman.  Prentis 
and  Varley  before  the  3959 
election  and  arranged  for 
Geoffrey  Tucker,  the  colourful 
advertising  man,  to  take  over 
the  party's  troubled  publicity 
department  in  1968,  strongly 
supporting  Tucker's  radical 
ideas  for  projecting  Ted  Heath. 

With  the  Conservatives 
back  in  office  in  3970.  he  con- 
stantly pressed  Heath  to  take 
j strong  action  on  inflation  and 
to  improve  communications 
with  the  public.  But  he  was 
also  aware  that  the  leader  was 
relying  on  his  senior  civil  ser- 
vants and  his  own  political 
advisers.  With  other  key  fig- 
ures in  Central  Office,  he  was 
blamed  for  the  party's  sur- 
prise (“Who  Governs?’’)  elec- 
tion defeat  in  February  1974. 

In  feet,  he  had  expressed  his 
own  doubts  to  Heath  about  the 
wisdom  of  calling  the  election 
when  he  did. 

Fraser,  a pragmatic  one- 
nation  Conservative  who  be- 
lieved that  the  party  should  be 
led  from  the  centre-left,  was 
uncomfortable  with  aspects  of 
Thatcherism.  Close  to  Butter 
and  Harold  Macmillan,  post- 
war Conservatism’s  archi- 
tects, he  thought  they  did  not 
get  on  largely  because  they 
agreed  on  virtually  all  politi- 
cal matters  but  were  different 
personalities.  He  explained 
Enoch  Powell’s  breach  with 
the  party  as  frustrated  ambi- 
tion; “Enoch  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  that  he 
was  four  years  older  than  ■ 
other  front  runners."  He  con- 
sidered Heath's  drive  and  stra- 
tegic sense  put  him  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  contempo- 
raries “but  it’s  a pity  he  is 
such  a bad  communicator’’.  He 
defended  Heath's  post-3970  U- 
turns  and  in  private  claimed  ' 
that  “free  collective  bargain- 
ing is  finished  — for  ever”. 

Central  Office  officials  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the 
research  department's  inde- 
pendence and  of  Fraser’s  right 
of  access  to  the  party  leader. 

So  it  was  in  1979  that  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Lord  Thomey- 
froft  absorbed  the  department 
into  Central  Office  and  oper- 
ated it  under  the  control  of  the 
party  chairman. 


Oenms  Kavanagh 
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Face  to  Faith 


T ruth  the  key  to  debate 


Alan  Fell 


LORD  Runcie’s  comments 
on  the  ordination  of  ho- 
mosexuals brought  the 
Church  of  England  a step 
closer  to  open  discussion  of 
matters  which  normally  have 
remained  private  and  closed. 

As  a member  of  General 
Synod.  I confess  some  appre- 
hension over  debates  on  homo- 
sexuality arid  ordination.  Ex- 
treme voices  trill  certainly  be 
heard  and  it  will  bedifficulfto 
maintain  rational,  charitable 
discussion  where  such  emo- 
tive matters  are  involved.  If 
the  ordination  or  women  to  the 
priesthood  aroused  strong  feel- 
ings. can  we  possibly  imagine 
that  debates  nbou  l the  ordina- 
tion of  sexi wily-active  homo- 
sexuals could  be  conducted  in 
a passionless  atmosphere? 

The  bishops'  statement. 
Issues  In  Human  Sexuality 


offers  a valuable  introduction 
to  the  subject,  especially  in 
respect  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
bishops  don't  see  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  ofhotnogeneous, 
prescriptive  texts.  Instead, 
they  attempt  to  identify  those 
fundamental  and  lasting  val- 
ues to  which  the  Bible  is  a 
clear  witness.  If  members  or 
the  General  Synod  approach 
Holy  Scripture  with  a similar 
attitude  they  may  not  come  to 
the  same  mind  as  the  bishops 
did,  nor  even  to  any  single 
mind,  but  they  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  simplistic  excess 
and  will  remain  in  charity. 

The  ordination  of  sexuall  in- 
active homosexuals  must  be 
put  In  the  context  of  the  tradi- 
tional expectations  associated 
with  the  heterosexual  relation- 
ships of  the  clergy.  At  the  Ref- 
ormation. marriage  was  not 
grudgingly  permitted  to  Angli- 
can clergy  as  a concession  to 
weakness  but  given  back  to 


them  because  it  was  believed 
to  offer  a major  source  of  spiri- 
tual and  pastoral  strength.  In 
The  Ordering  Of  Priests  in  The 
Book  Of  Common  Prayer,  the 
candidates  are  asked:  “Will 
you  be  diligent  to  frame  and 
fashion  your  own  selves,  and 
your  families,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ;  and  to  make 
both  yourselves  and  them,  as 
much  as  in  you  lieth.  whole- 
some examples  and  patterns  to 
the  flock  of  Christ1*" 

Bishops  are  consistent  with 
this  promise  they  administer 
at  ordination  when  they  exer- 
cise oversight  of  their  clergy  in 
eases  of  sexual  promiscuity  or 
marital  infidelity.  Further- 
more. it  is  the  duty  of  bishops 
to  remind  their  clergy  regu- 
larly of  foe  sacred  vocation 
they  bear  as  priests,  foe  chal- 
lenging requirement  to  subor- 
dinate all  personal  needs  and 
desires  to  the  overriding  call  of 
the  Gospel. 


The  debate  about  homo- 
sexuals must  be  conducted  on 
terms  which  do  not  imply  the 
discriminating  between  people 
of  differing  sexual  orientation. 
The  Church  of  England  cannot 
embrace  dual  standards.  Gay 
and  lesbian  life  in  foe  modern 
Western  world  has  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstance  to  be 
clandestine.  If  the  General 
Synod  is  to  consider  gny  and 
lesbian  ordinations  it  must 
have  access  to  comprehensive 
and  reliable  information. 

Some  homosexuals  exalt 
promiscuity,  whilst  others  ad- 
vocate forms  of  marriage; 
some  see  public  witness  and 
celebration  of  their  orienta- 
tion as  derigucur.  whilst 
others  wish  to  live  very  pri- 
vately. It  Is  vital  that  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity  about 
which  parts  of  this  wide  range 
of  convictions  and  lifestyles 
we  engage  with. 

One  of  the  wisest  courses 

General  Synod  could  take 

would  be  to  invite  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Christian  Movement 
to  work  in  a fixed-term,  for- 
mally-recognised relationship 

with  the  Board  for  Social  Res* 
j possibility  on  a project 10  con- 
1 tact  all  the  clergy  and  orfo- 


nands  of  the  Church  to  gather 
infonnat  Ion  about  how  many 
are  predominantly  same-sex 
oriented,  what  lifestyle  these 
individuals  hive  adopted  and 
what  aspirations  and  appre- 
hensions they  have  forth© 
future.  A guarantee  of  com- 
plete confidentiality  and  a 
Structure  which  could  secure 
this  would  be  required.  A 


source  of  funding  would  have 
to  be  found,  probably  indepen- 
dent of  both  foe  Synod  and 
LG  CM.  This  work  would  be  a 
bold  and  controversial  under- 
taking but  it  would  be  a demon- 
stration of  the  seriousness  the 
General  Synod  in  approaching 
this  issue.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  knowing  tlw 
truth.  Neither  can  there  be  any 


acceptable  excuse  for  ignoring 
the  truth  once  it  Is  known. 

Every  legislative  body  is 
faced  with  great  problems  in 
attempting  to  satisfy  all  the 
claims  of justice  and  of  truth. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  approach- 
ing a subject  where  feelings 
are  so  strong  and  diverse  and 
where,  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, ail  human  lives  face  the 


risk  of  being  exposed,  made 
vulnerable  and  wounded  at  the 

SESS22*  s^fnod  wai 

SJf  ? the  wisdom  It  needs  and 

w not  some 

but  all  oT  the  duty  laid  upon  it 

to  speak  and  act  for  God . 


! r^*.Fe,,,  '"car<tf  Sedburgh 
Cauttey  and  Garsdale.  is  a 
member  of  General  Synod 
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The  number 
of  ways  to 
spend 
your cash 
abroad  is 
almost  as 
bewildering 
as  the  variety 
of  foreign 
destinations 
on  offer. 
PAUL  SLADE 
tries  to 
solve  a 
financial 
headache 


Obey  golden  rule  whatever  the 
colour  of  your  holiday  money 


Holidaymakers 

planning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pi- 
lots’ decision  to  call 
off  their  strike 
must  now  decide  whether  to 
take  traveller’s  cheques,  Eur- 
ocheques, foreign  currency  or 
rely  an  a plastic  card. 

While  the  number  of  holi- 
daymakers flying  to  their  des- 
tinations is  actually  felling, 
the  methods  of  paying  con- 
tinue to  proliferate.  This  may 
not  only  baffle  travellers  but 
lead  to  embarrassing  and 
costly  mistakes. 

Barclays  this  week  offers  a 
free  foreign  phrase  book  de- 
signed to  help  out  in  typical 
holiday  emergencies.  The 
book,  available  to  Barclays 
travel  insurance  customers, 
also  gives  money  jargon  in  six 
different  languages. 

But  whichever  language  is 
involved  the  golden  rule  is  not 
to  rely  on  a single  method  of 
payment  and  think  carefully 
about  where  you’re  going.  For 
example,  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  Germany  accept  credit 
cards. 

American  Express,  Diners 
Club,  Visa  and  Mastercard  are 
widely  acceptable  around  the 
world.  Visa  cards  and  Master- 
cards can  also  be  used  to  with- 
draw cash  from  hole-in-the- 
wall  machines  throughout 
Europe,  North  America,  New 
Taw  land,  Australia  and  South 
Africa, 

Using  credit  cards  to  with- 
draw money  abroad  will  entail 
a handling  charge  of  about  1-5 


per  cent  This  also  applies 
when  using  a card  in  the  UK 
but  tbe  charges  incurred  on 
holiday  can  come  asa  shock. 

Your  card  issuer  should  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  widely  , 
acceptable  your  card  is  at 
your  chosen  destination,  and 
give  you  a list  of  the  cash  ma- 
chines available  there. 

Thomas  Cook  and  Royal 
Rank  of  Scotland  are  cur- 
rently piloting  a scheme 
called  Visa  travel  money, 
which  gives  you  a PIN  num- 
ber and  a new  card  which  you 
can  then  load  with  anything 
from  £100  to  £5.000,  drawing 
the  money  out  from  Visa  cash 
machines  at  your  destination. 
The  card  can  then  be  thrown 
away  wheD  it  is  "empty".  The 
service  is  currently  available 
at  eight  bureaux  de  changes  in 
London.  Stans  ted  Airport, 
Manchester  Airport  and  Man- 
chester and  Edinburgh 
branches  of  RBS. 

Debit  cards  such  as  Bar- 
clays Connect  card  and 
Lloyds’  Delta  card  can  also  be 
used  in  outlets  which  take 
Visa.  NatWest  and  Midland's 
Switch  cards  can  be  used  in 

200.000  cash  machines  bearing 
the  Ctrrus  logo. 

Switch  cards  can  also  be 
used  in  shops  and  restaurants 
with  the  Maestro  logo,  which 
is  particularly  popular  in 
Spain,  where  more  than 

300.000  outlets  accept  the  card. 

If  you  earn  more  than 

£25,000  a year  you  may  qualify 
fora  gold  card  from  American 
Express,  Mastercard  or  Visa. 
These  carry  a range  of  extra 


A little  currency  goes  a long  way 


Travellers  wiii 
need  some  foreign 
currency  to  deal 
with  small  purchases  such 
as  snacks  and  souvenirs. 
writes  Paul  Slade. 

Despite  requiring  a 
week’s  notice,  banks  and 
building  societies  charge 
commission  of  l to  2 per 
cent  when  selling  foreign 
currency. 

They  also  make  a profit 
from  the  spread  they  work 
ou.  This  involves  using  two 


. different  exchange  rates,  - 
depending  on  whether  they 
are  buying  or  selling  the 
foreign  currency.  For  ex- 
ample, TSB  might  sell  US 
dollars  at  SI -521  to  £1  but 
buy  them  back  at  $1.64  to 
£1.  The  net  effect  is  that 
£100  buys  you  $152.10,  but 
$152.10  buys  yon  only 
£92.74.  The  missing  £7 .26 
goes  into  the  bank’s 
coffers. 

Travel  agents  Thomas 
Cook  and  Going  Places  will 


change  nn used  cash  or 
traveller’s  cheques  free 
providing  the  cheques 
were  bought  there  in  the 
first  place  and  you  have 
your  original  receipt.  Hali- 
fax is  offering  the  same 
deal  for  anyone  returning 
from  holiday  by  the  end  of 
August.  Airport  bureau  de 
change  Travelex  will  buy 
back  up  to  30  per  cent  of  a 
minimum  purchase  of  £300 
in  cash  or  traveller’s 
cheques  without  a commis- 


sion charge  and  at  tbe  pur- 
chase rate.  You  should  be 
sure  your  foreign  currency 
includes  not  only  notes, 
but  also  some  coins  for 
emergencies,  telephone 
calls  and  tips.  Travelex 
customers  can  get  pre- 
packed foreign  coins  at  all 
UK  airport  branches.  The 
new  service.  Coinpax,  com- 
prises coins  of  different 
values  available  in  all  cur- 
rencies from  destinations 
served  by  the  airport. 


benefits  such  as  free  travel 
insurance. 

Traveller's  cheques  are  al- 
ways popular  because  they 
have  the  advantage  that,  if 
lost  or  stolen,  they  can  be 
quickly  cancelled  and  replaced. 

BUYING  non-sterling 
traveller's  cheques 
will  cost  you  com- 
mission of  between 
land  2 per  cent 
There  is  often  a minimum 
charge  of  £2  or  £3. 

Eurocheques  are  another 
option.  A Eurocheque  book 
and  guarantee  card  will  cost 
you  about  £6  from  your  bank 
or  building  society  with  a 
commission  charge  of  about 
2.5  percent  on  each  cheque 
and  a minimum  charge  per 
cheque  of  £2.  making  this  a 
very  expensive  way  to  make 


small  transactions.  The  Euro- 
cheque card  guarantees  your 
cheques  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  £100  in  the  local  currency . 
NatWest,  Barclays  and 
NatWest  Eurocheque  cards 
can  be  used  in  34,000  cash  ma- 
chines throughout  Europe. 

If  you  are  going  to  Trance, 
however,  Eurocheques  may 
not  be  such  a good  idea.  Many 
French  banks  and  post  offices 
are  now  refusing  to  accept 
them  because  of  fraud.  If  you 
are  hoping  to  use  Euroche- 
ques in  France,  your  best  bet 
would  be  branches  of  Credit 
du  Nord  or  BRED,  Societe 
Generate,  CIC.  BanquePopu- 
laire,  BNP,  Credit  Lyonnais, 
Societe  Marseillaise  de  Credit 
and  Banque  de  Lyonnaise. 


Money  Guardian  is  edited  by 
Margaret  Hughes 


What  you  pay 


Non-sterling  travellers  cheques  Foreign  Currency 


Supplier  Cmmlsdon  *Hn  Charge  Cmmiaalon  Mm  charge 


Abbey  Nafnl 

1.5% 

£1.25 

1.5% 

£1.25 

All  & Leics 

1.5% 

£3.00 

1.5% 

£3.00 

AmEx 

1% 

None 

£2  (flat  fee) 

Barclays 

2% 

£3.00 

2% 

£3.00 

Diners  Club 

4% 

£4.00 

4% 

£4.00 

Going  Pieces 

1% 

£3.00 

2% 

£2.50 

Hall  tax 

1% 

£3.00 

1% 

£1.25 

Uoyds 

1.5% 

£3.00 

2% 

£3.00 

Nationwide 

1.5% 

£3.00 

1.5% 

£3.00 

Midland 

2% 

£3.50 

2% 

£3.50 

NatWest 

2% 

£4.00 

1.5% 

£2.50 

Post  Office 

1% 

£2.50 

1% 

£2.50 

RBS 

1.5% 

E3.00 

1.5% 

£2.00 

T Cook 

2% 

£3.00 

2% 

£3.00 

Travelex 

1.5% 

£3.00 

1.5% 

£2.50 

TSB 

1.5% 

£3.00 

1.5% 

£3.00 

Woolwich 

1.5% 

£3.00 

1.5% 

£3.00 

Mary  Russell 


Hurricane  warn- 
ings along  the  east 
coast  of  the  US  as 
Bertha's  105  mph 
winds  headed  towards  the 
Carolinas  will  have  caused 
some  anxiety  to  those  head- 
ing for  America  this  summer. 

Hurricanes,  flash-floods 
and  tornadoes:  for  people  liv- 
ing in  areas  vulnerable  to 
natural  disasters  they  are  a 
part  of  life  — their  effects, 
though,  no  lessdevasating 
for  that.  Nevertheless,  busi- 
ness must  go  on  and  the  tour- 
ist-dependent island  of  Anti- 
gua — one  of  the  Caribbean's 
main  holiday  destinations, 
which  was  last  year  battered 
by  tbe  180  mph  winds  of  Hur- 
ricane Luis — has  managed 
to  get  itself  up  and  running 
again 

Up  to  eight  inches  of  rain 
have  already  fallen  as  Bertha 
blew  through  the  Caribbean, 
killing  four  people  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A state  of  emergency  was  de- 
clared in  the  North  Carolina 
holiday  islands  of  Ocracoke 
and  Hatteras.  Most  holiday- 
makers packed  up  and  drove 
back  to  the  mainkuid. 

But  the  US  is  not  the  only 
region  prone  to  natural  disas- 
ters. Floods  in  Tuscany  last 
month  destroyed  countless 
homes  and  left  at  least  11 
people 
dead;  Goa 
had  more 
rain  in  the 
month  of 
June than 
London 
would  ex- 
pect to  have 
in  a whole 
year;  eight 
Europeans 
lost  their 
lives  earlier 
this  month  when  a flash- 
flood  carried  them  away 
while  climbing  a wadi  in 
Oman  and  in  Lesotho.  South- 
ern Africa's  prime  venue  for 
pony-trekking  and  hill-walk- 
ing, villages  have  been  cut  off 
by  freak  snowfalls. 

UK  travel  insurers,  how- 
ever. remain  philosophical, 
for  although  such  disasters 
hit  the  headlines,  they  do.  in 
fact,  affect  a relatively  small 
number  of  foreign  travellers. 
"Generally  speaking."  says  a 
spokeswoman  for  Shir  In- 
ternational Insurance, 
"people's  lives,  in  these  sort 
of  situations  are  not  at  risk, 
although  their  belongings 
may  be.” 

If  you  are  planning  a visit 
to  an  area  where  a natural 
disaster  could  happen  it  is 
advisable  to  double-check 
your  insurance  cover.  You 
may  want  to  know,  for 
instance,  if  a particular  des- 
tination carries  a higher  pre- 
mium because  of  its  history. 
You  may  also  want  to  know 
howyoustandsbouldyoude-  , 
cide  to  cancel  your  holiday 
following  a natural  disaster. 
On  the  whole,  insurance  com- 
panies and  brokers  do  not 
discriminate  against  a desti- 
nation because  of  its  past 
history. 

“We  give  cover  for  any- 
where," says  Annie  Tomkins 
of  Club  Direct,  winners  of  the 
Crystal  Clear  plain  English 


nate  against  a destination 
simply  because  something 
bad  has  happened  there.  That 
would  be  endangering  the 
livelihood  of  people  in  the 
tourist  industry  at  the  place 
in  question.  However,  if  you 
book  and  then  decide  you 
don't  want  to  go  because  of  a 
hurricane,  say.  then  that's 
your  decision.  It's  a grey  area 
and  we’d  have  to  think  about 
it." 

Our  Way  Travel  Insurance 
says  they  would  honour  their 
cancellation  clause  provided 
the  danger  was  recognised  as 
real:  "It's  not  enough  for 
the  client  to  be  worried," 
says  Paul  Mclean.  ‘‘There 
would  have  to  be  a decision 
taken  by  someone  other  than 
the  traveller,  like  the  tour  op- 
erator. As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, everywhere  is  safe 
except  in  obvious  war  zones 
and  it  is  the  tour  operators 
who  have  a duty  to  inform 
their  clients  about  dangerous 
areas." 

Extra  Sure,  however,  will 
not  pay  for  cancellation  if  a 
traveller  decides  that  the 
chosen  destination  is  too  dan- 
gerous: “That's  called  ‘disin- 
clination to  travel'  and 
there's  no  policy  which  will 
cover  that,"  says  a spokes- 
woman. 

Atlas  Travel  Insurance  has 
an  exclusion  clause  relating 
to  freaks  of  nature  but  clients 
are  offered 
limited  cover 
for  tornadoes, 
storms,  mon- 
soons and  hur- 
ricanes: "If 
you  were 
washed  out  of 
your  hotel," 
says  spokes- 
man Gareth 
Christie,  "and 
had  to  book 
yourself  into 
another  hotel,  you'd  be  cov- 
ered. but  we  would  need  proof 
of  the  hurricane  and  of  the 
hotel  being  flooded.  If  a client 
wants  to  travel  to  a destina- 
tion that  has  already  been 
hit,  then  they  should  discuss 
it  with  us  first  to  make  sure 
they  are  covered. " . 

Last  year,  holidaymakers 
booked  to  go  to  Antigua  were 
offered  alternative  destina- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  when 
Hurricane  Luis  wrecked  the 
island.  But  what  happens  if 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  a dif- 
ferent island?  "We  would 
understand,"  says  Chris 
Moore  of  Mondial.  "First,  if 
someone  wanted  to  cancel 
after  discovering  there  had 
been  a hurricane  or  a flood, 
then  we  would  agree  the  can- 
cellation. Quite  honestly,  we 
could  end  up  paying  much 
more  if  the  person  did  go. 
Likewise,  we’d  understand  it 
if  someone  decided  they 
didn't  want  to  go  to  an  alter- 
native destination.  They 
could . after  all,  have  chosen 
the  original  one  because  it 
was  where  they  spent  tbeir 
honeymoon.  We  treat  each 
case  on  its  merits." 

The  Foreign  Office  lists 
only  nine  places  which  It  ad- 
vises people  not  to  visit 
though  only  one,  Montserrat 
with  its  rumbling  volcano.  Is 
included  in  this  no-go  list  be- 
cause of  potentially  danger- 
ous climatic  conditions. 


No  need  to  get 
the  wind  up 
over  Bertha 

award.  “We  don't  discrimi- 


Disasters  hit  the 
headlines  but 
they  affect  only 
a small  number 
of  travellers 
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Saturday  Notebook 

Where  a bulled 
comes  before  a 


Teresa  Hunter 


ORE  than  200 
pensioners  will 

today  be  cele- 
brating an  £18.4 

million  High 


tags  had  acted  UlegaUy^®^ 

itSok£18.4  S 

of  its  pension  schemes  m i»w. 
In  a warning  to  aU 


^bevtctSr  is  seen  as  as  a 
triumph  for  the  P^ons  om- 
budsman. Julian  Ferrand, 

tSUSlSSSSS^ 
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justice  Knox  also  a iu»£ 

5KS^£«S5» 
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the  court  about  if  it  must 
repay  pensioners  thefuU 
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Hilsdown — the  £1 

to  Hartley's  Jam  oo^omerate 

— took  over  the  Fatstock 
Marketing  Corporation  In 
1983.  inheriting  a large 
Srpius  in  the  pension  fimd. 
ttowever,  the  scheme  s 


rules  specifically  denied  the 
employer  any  power  or  rights 
over  the  surplus-Such  rules 
were  typical  of  old  schemes. 

rSSS&S*™*** 

another  scheme  where  there 
no  blanket  restrictions 

relating  to  any  surplus. 

Furthermore,  the  company 
threatened  to  flood  the  oML 
scheme  with  new  members  u 
trustees  refused.  Although 
such  a plan  was  probably 
illegal  and  migitiusver _bave 
Knori  fnifilled,  trustees  feare* 


been  fulfilled,  trustees  xea^ 
it  might  ultimately  lead  to  a 
cut  in  pensions. 

Only  £i.3  million  of  the 
surplus,  which  exceeded 
£20  million,  was  used  to 


improve  benefits  for  the 
pensioners:  a £18.4  millioa 

surplus  was  paid  to 

Hillsdown.  . 

The  move  triggered  a 
complaint  by  the  late  Ixird 

Bradbuiy.mer-P®?.™^ 

manager.  Wheu  he  died 

sasssssss— 

sKSSBSsst-i 

AlanBotbwell. 

Hillsdown  challenged  the 

ombudsman's  decision  m the 

breaShf  trust  but  had  acted 

*UButMr  Justice  Knox  said: 
“As  to  its  being  unjust,  one 
only  has  to  compare  the 
position  of  Hillsdown,  who 


successfully  wielded  a Ue  bat 
misguided  stick.^i^a1  of 

ta^membersofthe  FMC 

scheme,  who  were  never  to*« 

anything  of  what  was  beuje 

done  as  r^ar^  the  payment 
of  surplus  to  Hillsdown,  to  see 
which  way  the  scales  of  justice 
tan."  ■ 

But  after  the  heanng.  a 


Independent  advice  mrougu, 

out,  and  before  any  actum  was 

^gKaid:  “We  are  P^ased-to 
see  that  no  employe  oftoe 
company  was  found  to  tov» 
acted  dishonestly.  And  critics 
should  remember  that 
time,  the  Inland  Revenue  was 
putting  pressure  on  compa- 
nies to  reduce  surpluses.  - 


ssfsssSr 

andCo.solicitoRto^®^. 

^Ji&taniteUvid^l 

.■^SSSSSiSr- 
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pSons  Ombudsm^onbe- 
half  of  aU  the  memb^- 
-ThU  ciemficant  High 


—assfssssr 
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couldbe  ^Stands,  which 

SwlUtefoU^edhya 

thundering 
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terests  of  pension  scheme 
members.  ” 


Minister 
denies  any 
nuclear  sale 
skulduggery 


Simon  Beavis  and 
Chris  Barrie  on 

ramifications  of  the 
British  Energy 
privatisation  fiasco 

Energy  and  industry 
minister  Tim  Eggar 
stepped  into  the  row 

over  nuclear  privati- 
sation yesterday  by  defending 
the  way  British  Energy 

handled  the  announcement  ot 
the  closure  of  two  power 

stations  after  the  public  share 
ffer  bad  closed. — 


substantial  scale  . aa 
said  the  mdustry'sd^tonto 
close  the  stations  at  Hunter 
ston  in  Ayrshire  andHtaemr 

!*SE"K3aS- 


British  anano  **»*  ““ — 
tear  from  a Stock  Exchange 
inquiry  into  its  handling  of 


after  the  deadline  pa®wi  »* 
^rnnii  shareholders  to  bid  for 

ShT^exchange  remains  conr 

corned  that  more  ^formation 
could  have  been  disclosed  to 

^T^nxlnlster  acknowledged 

SSSSSSSSA^* 

the  problem.  But 
tbatthe  problems  had  oeen 
trailed  beforehand,  he 
rebuffed  suggestions  that  tl 
flotation  should  have  been < 
layed  while  safety  checks 

were  carried  out. 

If  uncertainty  had  to  be 


eliminated,  “you  would  never 
float  any  company* 

However.  Mr  Eggar  admitted 
that  the  closures  could  not 
have  come  at  a more  sensitive 

^A^lied  if  the  information 
had  been  withheld  frominves- 
tors  tofacilitate  the  flotation, 

Mr  Eggar  said  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  truth  in  that 

whatsoever”. 

^mmentadviserewere 

last  night  getting  down  to  the 

SSSSSSS&m. 

With  institutions 

SBSSSSSffi^ 

the  Governmenfs  lookers 

bulk  of  the  shares  to  ovei^as 
investors  ata  higher  price  of 

“ffSey  ^folSSSueBrit. 

SSS3S5 

ssaassssMst 

price,  giving  a sttxck  naarket 
pri«  tog  of  £1.47  biDion,  ta- 

rastors  may  see 
premium  on  their  holdings- 

One  fond  mana^rsmd.  Tt 

is  very  doubtful  there  wdl  be 

any  price  appreciation  on 
Monday." 


predicted  thetoue 
would  be  a ‘total  lemon  in 

the  aftermarket 

tion  into  the  domestic  electr^ 

asssssSs^ 

ssgsssiSSSi 

pared  by  then. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer.... 
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tatechnology 
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fer^”g17  ^ssssss^si, 

fallen  more  than  300 I»  it 

SSr 

for  equity  markets,  mid  its 

gSSSffiSg* 

in  London.  In  an  age  of  more  ^ 

eSSSSSBSSK 
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London,  Frankfort  and  the 

SSXSSSSS&f 

may  be  because  in  the  recent 
h3l  market 

&ESSS5S& 

SSSMSfSS5, 

role  of  the  mutual  funds.  _ 

which  have  been  flush  with 

the  cash  resulting  ftom  low 

jgssssssjsgs 
sasassssa 
"sssSBS^'nssr 

as  New  York  has  gone  offthe 
boil,  US  fundmanag?rs  bov- 
ine to  maintain  returns  are 

sending  an  incr^smg  propor- 
tion of  cash  into  cvers?3^, 
equity  markets. Thus JJjJSjf 
rf  exerting  a downward . influ 

ence  on  share  pricestaUm- 

dcra  and  elsewhere.  Wall 
Street  is  in  fact  having  flie  _ 
opposite  effect — 

overseas  markets.  New  data 

S^Stbatintheflretquar- 

Srrfigss,  some  S^-Zbilhon 

of  cash  was  shifted  into  to 

overseas  markets  — a record 
level  So  for  n°w,maikets 
which  followed  the  Bow  Jones 
are  benefittingfromlts  ner- 
vousness, albeit  that  a sert®3 
of  near- 100  point  drops  m the 

withstand  iL 


Rail  workers  in 
fight  for  franchise 

... l..inthsn(>WE 


,!1EE 

Clarke  may  find  a place  for  tax 
cuts  in  his  country  retreat 

^ i veiled  the  Summer  Economic  I UW 


Keith  Harper 
reports  on  the 
first  attempted 

network  buyout 

— r"MiK  first  attempt  by  a 

gsa^ 

•'SSSKXssS' 

jiM«rai>ci)nd  station 


reacted  fiercely  to  the  news 
^‘Wehave  now  ‘ 

the  farcical  situation  where 
managers  wboaresup- 

Srscl.es  over  its  owner- 

"'^^Itotreulpri- 
vatisatton  hasbecomea 

*-—=SM55SS?-* 


Sarah  Ryle* *****  Vi-fc 

itok  Tran  In  Mew  York 


rtaff,  have  oeen 

ESSSSSSBffla^ 

SSbsW 


3^on.togiyethem^ 

ssssjssJS^ 

I^SSgW- 

^.ogron^has  severed 
damagedrelatimis- 

Srssssssr 


^i^u^ckson,  labour’s 

bSSS  coordinator. 


ijsssssr*" 

bSSTlate  1994  by  vain- 

-5SSSSSSSSt 

OTdthebuy^rfste"^- 

SSSwSfS^“ 
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tickets  for  use  on  trsuns  • 
would  be  issued  onthe 
husw.  which  would  serve 
eve^  raUway  station  from 
Island  to  Ponty- 

pXT^e  counter-bid  is  a man- 
agement buy-out  led  by  BR  s 
director,  John 
Buxton- 


1 luuaj  “*•» 

out  his  tax  plans  for  the 

ters  and  senior  Treasury 

°^jjctorke  and  histeam  ar- 
rived yesterday  at  Cberening 
in  Kent,  the  Fo«»^  Secre- 
tary’s country  residence,  for 

the  first  day  of  the  annual 
ee  th*»  Treasury  s senior 


enue  and  customs  « * 

the  Chancellor  Md  chief  sec- 
retary William  Waldes 

formulate  their  goals. 


These  are  widely  expected 
to  feature  further  cuts  in  per- 
sonal taxation  because  of  the 
imminence  of  the  nextgeneral 

election,  which  must  be  held 

ters  will  be  deciding  what  they 
Se  aiming  at  in  the  Novwnr  ^ ■ 
ber  Budget  and  what  they  wUl 
do  with  income  tax  es,  not  just 

the  levels  but  also  whetb^ 

any  reforms  are  needed,  said 

Cabinet  colleagues  for  tasn 
will  be  considered  apin  at 
Chevening.  having  been 
raised  at  his  own  country  res1 

‘WSSSSSSiSSr 

of  reductions  when  he  un- 


veiled the  Summer  Economic 
Forecast  earlier  this  week,  de- 

assassss* 


spite  having  to  revise  down 
bis  growth  estimate  and  admit 
to  a hole  in  the  public 
finances.  . , 

Sirrce  then,  fresh  evidence 
of  buoyant  consumer  spend- 
ing and  a sustained  rewvery 

in  the  housing  anriwU bas 
emerged,  including  retottfiB; 

ures  from  John  Lewis  Partner 

ship  yesterday  showing  sales 
up  by  21.6  per  cent  on  a year 

3 Although  consumer  confi- 
dence has  picked  up.  la  test  fi- 
liation levels  have  fallen  to  a 
headline  rate  of  2.1  per  cent, 
keeping  alive  City  speculation 
about  a potential  cut  in  base 
rates  in  the  coining  months,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  speculation 
that  US  rates  will  rise. 


Inflation  fears  have  so  far 
been  muted  in  America, 
which  has  seen ^steady; eco- 
nomic growth,  butWaU  Street 
last  night  appeared  to  be  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the 
prospect  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  raising  rates. 

In  early  trading  yerferoay. 
the  Dow  was  down  17  at 5502. 
with  analysts  blaming  shaky 
corporate  profits  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  a rise  in  base 

raThis  was  despite  theevv 
dence  from  the  latest  batdi  of 
economic  data,  which  Iasi 

night  suggested  little  infla- 

cent  in  the  US.  pushedupbytoe 
biggest  surge  In  food  offibm 

nSethan  six  years,  whidi  off- 
set lower  energy  prices- 


* 

withstand  it 

Several  G7  economies  are 
out  of  sync,  which  alsomih- 
tates  against  a global  melt- 
down. The  Japanese  economy 
and  stock  market  is  only  now 
1 emerging  from  the  doldrums 
of  the  early  1990s.  while  Ger- 
many  has  yet  to  show  any  real 

strength  in  the  current  up- 
turn — although  low  interest 
rates,  a cheaper  German  mark 
and  corporate  governance 
reforms  may  help.  _ 

The  biggest  risk  in  the  cur- 
rent uncertain  climate  would 
appear  to  come  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  US  mutual  funds.  In 

their  rush  to  be  frilly  invested 
in  equities,  they  have  a very 
small  cash  cushion  — on  aver- 
a nar  i'pnt.  rancinE 


Lloyd’s  long-tail 

rewmtfUoyd'soj, 

-S55S5B& 

311  ei?°^°^etand  to  the 

ESSSSSSwrg-***- 

1993  profit  may  well 

iSSsrsS 
'®=sfes, 

Monday.  theywiUs^® 

Sdchincludes  a special^' 
?S®flS^tolSs-  Credit 

executive  Peter  Middleton  .. 
and  his  successor,  Ron 
Candler.  But  before  anyone 

reaches  for  the  knighthoods,  it 
i^rorth  recalling  that  theex- 
ercise  is  tor  from  complete. 

The  new  Equitas  reinsur- 
ance fund,  which  wigpickup 
Tartar  the  detritus  from  Je 
oldLlayd^tocesmany  uncer 

tainties.  The  biggest  these 

is  the  outcome  of  the  Super- 
fund  — US  enviromental 

clean-up  cases  about  which 

Lloyd’s  has  generally  been 
romplacenL  If  this  lon&tail  . 
as  it  is  technically  termed- 

brings  with  it  huge  new  liabil-  , 
ities,  then  potentially  the 

reserves  of  Equitas  could 
come  under  pressure  and  an- 
other bail-out  would  be 
needed.  And  the  market  may 
not  be  in  profit  at  thto : pohit. 

The  other  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  is  regUlation. 
Among  the  reasons  for  Peter 
Middleton's  departure  (apart 
from  a larger  salary  at  Salo- 
mons) was  disquiet  oyer  tne 
failure  to  appoint  an  indepen- 
dent regulator  for  the  market. 
This  is  widely  believed  to 

have  been  avoided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  em- 
barrassment Lloyd's_  legisla- 
tion might  cause  on  its 
backbenches.  Existing  Names 
and  new  commercial  inves- 
tors  might  be  more  reassured 
about  the  future  had  the 
stables  been  fully  cleaned 
ahead  of  market  rescue,  with, 
an  independent  regulator  to 
prevent  the  market  drifting 
back  to  its  old,  discredited 
practices. 


Euro  virtues 

ONE  of  the  great  non-de- 
bates in  Britain  at  pres- 
ent is  over  European 
Monetary  Union;  even  though 
legislation  would  be  needed  to 
meet  the  deadline  for  a deci- 
sion on  June  30 1998.  Not  a 
word  on  EMU  appears  in  New 
Labour's  recent  vanilla  docu- 
ment, New  Life  for  Britain. 
Thank  goodness  for  John 
Monks  and  the  TUC,  whose 
new  booklet.  The  European 
Union:  Trade  Union  Goals,  de- 
bates the  matter  seriously  and 
lines  up  the  TUC  with  the  CBI 
and  others,  in  favouring  EMU 
and  the  launch  of  the  Euro. 


•■We're  on  to  a stortltag 

Bssssss- 

SSgSSffi* 

c^ontheSaiwS^en 

exam-Ttor^^^^k^ 

SK.’SSSK— « 

PINobroiit?rs  or  their  firms 


ltorf*rotore»ace  permanent  dealing  ban 

6X3  w-s-st.  IBSBSS.  ISS 

Nisik  Tran  In  Hew  York 

DOZENS  of  cheating  us 
stockbrokers  face  a per- 
manent ban  from  the  secun- 

"■SSW-SSiBff 

someone  $2,500  to  sit  an  exam 

of  the  National  AsswtotlOT  of 

Securities  Dealers. Sa^ 
the  exam  cheats  have  been 
working  for  brokeragsM 

Sts  could  be  takm  to  court  bs 
disgruntled  investors. 


have  been  identified  but  the 
dealers  under  the  gun  worked 
for  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms.  Apparently  none 
worked  for  any  of  the  top  10 
brokerage  houses. 

The  scandal  Is  particularly 
embarrassing  to  NASD  be- 
cause the  people  suspected  of 
taking  and  passing  the  test 
apparently  were  not  brokers 
themselves.  They  were  able  to 
get  through  as  various  prepa- 
ration courses  and  study  ma- 
terials are  widely  available. 

The  written  exam  for  full- 
service  brokers  tests  up  to  six 
hours  and  tests  appl  icants  for 
a detailed  knowledge  of  all 


rules  and  regulations i bww* 
tag  securities  transactions. 

The  test  also  covers  balance 

Sl^eNASDrecently  stepped 
up  security  precautions  at 
exam  centres  where  cand  i- 
dates  once  only  needed  to 
show  Identification.  Now  they 
must  be  fingerprinted  as  weU. 
videotaping  will  begin  in  the 

aU*TtteJust  alarming  bow  big 
this  is,"  said  Mr  Kuperberg,w 
“and  it  keeps  getting  bigger. 
About7l  per  cent  of  the 

130.000  people  who  took  the 

test  last  year  were  successful, 
according  to  NASD, 


Ltea  Buckingham 


Ul  U1C  ********  D 

vast  array  of  businesses 
emerged  yesterday  when 
the  company  disclosed  that 

It  plans  to  sell  Shearings,  its 
coach  holiday  operator. 

Mr  Teare,  the  new  chief 
executive,  was  bounced  into 
announcing  the  Shearings 
disposal  ahead  of  other 
elements  of  his  plan 
because  Angus  Crictaton- 
Miller,  head  ofRank's 
holiday  division,  has 
resigned  to  put  together  a 
management  bid  for  the 
company. 

Analysts  suggest  that 
Shearings — which  sells 
more  than  450.000 coach 
holidays  a year,  largely  to 
elderly  travellers — could 
raise  £75  million  to 
£80  million. 
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Britons  fca 
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grocery 
cl’ain  hop«  far 
Cross'Channe( 
^.Writes 
^ERCOWE 


That  is  ten  times  the 
£8  million  operating  profit 
which  was  achieved  on 
£100  million  of  turnover 
last  year  by  the  company 
whose  business  also 
includes  30  Coast  and 
Country  holiday  hotels. 

Mr  Teare  said  any 
management  bid  for 
Shearings  —which  has  a 
lacklustre  performance 
record — would  have  to 
“take  its  chances"  along 
with  other  bidders. 

He  indicated  that  the 
review-  he  has  been  conduct- 
ing since  taking  over  as 
chief  executive  in  April, 
following  his  period  at 
English  China  Clays,  would . 
mean  more  sales  of  periph-  ■ 
eral  and  underperforming 
Operations . The  details  nf 


Du,. 
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«rai  anu  unuerpenonmng 
operations . The  details  of 
Rank's  new  strategic  plan 
will  be  disclosed  on  August 
8 with  its  interim  figures, . 

but  MrTparpcoW  voctorriau 


8 with  its  interim  figures, . 
but  Mr  Teare  said  yesterday 
it  would  be  “fundamental".- 


TOURIST  RATES  --  BANK  SELLS 


AUBtr.118  18875  nmmlM 


Italy  2.13S 
Malta  0549Q 


Singapore  £15 


I Austria  16-13  Germany  Malta 0549Q  SoithAlneaaSB 

Belfl1uni47^l  Greece  363.50  N«herland3  2.58  Spain  192.75 

1 Canada  2.08  J™"9  kojte  11 73  New  Zealand  2.20  Sweden  1023  , 

Cyprus0-™^-.  ESJSfSjen  Norway  9 85  Swttmland  1^875 

Denmarit  8^50  ketond  O94S0  Porpigal  236S0  Turkey  123.6S6 

Finland  7.16  Israel  4 96  Saudi  Arabia  5.60  USA  1.52 

| Soppiiorf  Or  NalWwrf  Bank  torciudin?  inaiun  rupao  ana  Israeli  aDdiieq. 
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West’s  investors  ready  to  join  budget-gap  bonanza,  writes  JAMES  MEEK  in  Moscow  j nAlltSChfi 

Russia  offers  gilt-edged  garnblelbegms 


Desperate  to  cover 
its  budget  gap  and 
stop  tapping  the 
country's  teetering 
commercial  banks 
for  cash,  Russia  is  set  to  open 
its  government  securities  mar- 
ket to  foreigners. 

The  enormous  yields  of- 
fered by  Russian  government 
securities — known  as  GKOs 

the  equivalent  of  British  gilts 

or  US  treasury  bills  — have 
already  attracted  overseas 
stock  players.  But  so  far  they 
have  had  to  operate  surrepti- 
tiously. through  proxies,  to 
get  round  finance  m in  istry 

restrictions. 

Just  before  last  week’s  pres- 
idential elections,  with  huge 
budget  payments  to  make  and 
a nationwide  tax  holiday  in 
place,  the  finance  ministry 
was  prostrating  itself  before 
commercial  banks  with  equiv-  i 
alent  annual  yields  on  GKOs 

topping  200  per  cent 


Even  taking  inflation  into 

acvounr,  die  govern  meat  iva-. 
inviting  Russian  bankers  to 
double  their  money  Some 
worried  economists  accused 
the  finance  ministry  of  run- 
ning a pyramid  scheme. 

Since  Boris  Yeltsin’s  vic- 
tory, yields  have  dropped  to 

around  90  per  cent,  but  this  is 
still  throe  times  this  year’s  ex- 
pected inflation  rate. 

"They  really  have  been 
building  up  a pyramid.  It  would 
be  a tremendous  concern  if  we 
hadn't  seen  this  recent  decline 
in  GKO  yields  and  we  didn't 
think  the  authorities  were  de- 
termined to  change  the  situa- 
tion, “ said  a Moscow-based 
western  economist. 

A range  of  government  lead- 
ers. including  the  prime  min- 
ister. Victor  Chernomyrdin, 
have  expressed  concern  about 
the  use  of  GKOs  to  cover  the 
budget  deficit — now  bumping 
against  limits  agreed  with  the  | 


Rival’s  bequest 
puts  Onassis 
in  the  shade 


Helena  Smith  in  Athens 

AS  IN  life  so  in  death, 
Stavros  Niarchos,  the 
last  of  the  “golden 
Greeks”,  has  sought  to  up- 
stage his  rival  Aristotle 
Onassis. 

In  his  will,  Mr  Niarchos. 
who  died  last  March,  could  not 
resist  taking  one  last  swipe  at 
the  late  tycoon  who  was  also 
his  brother-in-law. 

Although  Mr  Niarchos  was 
ranked  by  Fortune  magazine 
last  year  as  the  world's  32nd- 
wealthiest  individual,  with  a 
net  worth  of  more  than 
£1.6  billion,  the  reclusive  ship- 
ping magnate  was  much 
richer.  With  about  £6  billion 
in  cash,  equities  and  other  liq- 
uid assets,  he  was  at  least 
twice  as  well  off  as  Mr  Onas- 
sis. 

The  tycoon  instructed  his 
heirs  to  establish  a charitable 
organisation  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  one  setup  by  Mr.  . 
Onassis  in  1975. 

Like  that  of  his  rival,  the 
Niarchos  charity  will  concen- 
trate mostly  on  championing 
philanthropic  causes  In 
Greece  and  will  also  be  based 
in  Vaduz,  the  capital  of  the 
bankers'  haven 
Liechtenstein. 

But  Mr  Niarchos  ensured 
that  the  foundation,  which 
will  be  headed  by  the  presi- 
dent cf  JP  Morgan  Bank, 
would  have  even  more  funds 


to  play  with  than  do  the  Onas- 
sis trustees. 

Conservative  estimates, 
supported  by  the  magnate's  as- 
sociates in  Athens,  suggest 
that  at  least  £30  million  will  be 
injected  each  year  into  the 
country  through  the  charity. 

Rivalry  between  the  two 
tycoons  began  during  the 
second  world  war  when  they 
started  to  build  their  tanker 
fleets.  Whether  it  was  women, 
art  real  estate  or  cash,  Mr 
Niarchos  was  determined  to 
outdo  Mr  Onassis.  even  mar- 
rying his  former  wife,  Tina 
Livanos.  in  1972.  When  in  the 
1950s  Mr  Onassis  aquired  the 
Ionian  isle  of  Skorpios,  Mr 
Niarchos  snapped  up  the 
Aegean  island  ofSpetsopoula. 

During  the  1967-74  Colonels* 
regime,  he  bought  the  loss- 
making  Skaramanga  ship- 
yards to  cfifcet  his  rival's  estab- 
lishment of  Olympic  Airways. 

After  the  death  in  1970  of 
Eugenia  Livanos — his  second 
wife  and  Tina’s  sister — In 
suspicious  circumstances  on 
Spetsopoula,  Mr  Niarchos 
avoided  his  homeland,  and 
was  criticised  for  being  not 
only  unpatriotic  but  also 
stingy. 

“Onassis  always  called  him 
a mis-HeUene,"  said  Dimitris 
Limberopoulos,  an  expert  on 
the  tycoons.  “Niarchos  mim- 
icked him  even  in  his  will  to 
prove  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  he  was  a good 

Greek.” 


Britons  balk  at 
Mammouth  task 


French  grocery 
chain  hopes  for 
cross-Channel 
rescue,  writes 
ROGER  CO  WE 

DOCKS  de  France 
chairman  Michel 
Deroy  insisted  yester- 
day that  the  Mammouth 
supermarket  company, 
which  is  nnder  siege  from 
the  privately  owned  Au- 
chan group,  could  yet  be 
saved  by  a 522  billion-plus 
“white  knight”  interven- 
tion from  the  UK. 

The  magnet  would  be 
5 per  cent  of  the  French 
grocery  market  but  British 
observers  doubt  whether 
even  that  is  enough  to  tempt 
any  UK  supermarket  group. 
Tesco  bos  been  seen  as  the 
favourite,  because  it 
already  owns  the  French 
supermarket  chain  Catteau, 
but  analysts  cannot  see  how 

the  sums  would  add  up. 

Mike  Dennis  of  NatWest 
Securities  said:  “However 

much  you  play  around  with 

the  company , it  seems 

bound  to  be  dilative  of  earn- 
ings in  year  one.  X don’t  be- 
lieve the  institutions  would 
back  it.” 

Another  analyst  said: 
‘Tesco  is  interested  in  ex- 
panding in  Europe,  so  they 
wiHlookafit,tfsagreat 
opportunity.  But  Auchan  is 

never  going  to  lose.  Itis  the 

best  bidder  because  it  has 

most  to  gain  in  terms  of  cost 

savings  and  ft  is  a private 
company,  so  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about  fund 
managers.” 

Mammouth  may  be  a lure, 

but  Docks  also  owns  less  at- 
tractive smaller  super- 
markets and  a chain  ol 
neighbourhood  shops  in 
France,  as  well  as  invest- 
ments  in  Spain.  Poland  and 

The  attractions  of  invest- 
ing in  French  retailing  are  • 


also  less  compelling 
for  British  firms.  Catteau 
may  have  been  good  experi- 
ence for  Tesco  in  attempting 
to  export  its  UK  success  to 
Europe,  but  profits  last  year 
fell  from  £16  million  to 

£10  million  despite  a sub- 
stantia] increase  in  sales. 

Tesco  is  not  alone  in  find- 
ing its  French  hopes  dashed. 
Kingfisher’s  acquisitions  of 
the  electrical  chains  Darty 
and  But  have  hardly  been 
outstanding  successes.  MF1 
has  found  it  tough  building 
a profitable  chain  from  the 
French  end  ofHygena, 
which  it  acquired  in  1987. 

Mighty  Marks  & Spencer 
straggled  to  develop  its 
long-standing  French  arm 
into  more  than  a pale 
imitation  of  file  British 
chain,  at  least  in  profit 
terms. 

Yet  France  remains  at- 
tractive to  British  retailers 
iookingfor  diversification 
abroad.  The  US,  once  first 
choice,  has  seen  several 
British  retail  failures;  Ger- 
many is  a notoriously  diffi- 
cult and  highly  regulated 
market;  Italy  Is  more  frag- 
mented than  most  UK  firms 
would  like,  leaving  Spain 
and  France  as  the  most  at- 
tractive among  the  big 


iM  F .ns  ;i  condition  for  Us  cur- 
rent Jo.in  programme. 

The  IMF  is  also  thought  to 
be  worried  about  the  exces- 
sively high  yields  l he  finance 
ministry  is  be  mg  forced  to 
offer  to  win  funds  from  Rus- 
sian commercial  banks,  and  is 
believed  In  be  encouraging  the 
government  to  open  the  mar- 
ket  to  outsiders. 

However,  sources  close  to 
the  fund  told  the  Guardian 
they  were  opt im  istic  that, 
with  elections  out  of  the  way, 
foreign  investment  would 
begin  to  pour  into  Russia, 
flight  capital  would  return, 
taxes  would  be  gathered  and 
GKO  yields  would  come  down. 

In  the  short  term,  however, 
serious  problems  remain. 
Later  this  year,  the  finance 
ministry  has  a massive 
"hump”  of  pay-outs  to  make 
as  redemptions  loom  on  the 
highest-yielding  GKOs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gov- 


| emmenfs  continuing  roll 
' a nee  on  fresh  GKO  issues  ts 
; drawing  scarce  domestic  capi- 
tal away  from  investment  in 
industry.  Hence  the  desire  to 
I bring  foreigners  in 

“Real  money  is  now  used 
only  to  service  the  budget  — 

1 and  that  not  completely  — the 
GKO  market  and  support  of 
the  currency,"  said  Mikhail 
Zadornov,  chairman  of  the 
Duma  budget  committee  and  a 
tip  for  a key  economic  post  in 
Mr  Chernomyrdin's  new  gov- 
ernment. “Accounts  between 
economic  agents  are  being 
settled  by  barter,  swaps  a nd 
bills  of  exchange.” 

Speaking  In  Austria  this 
week.  Sergei  Dubinin,  head  ctf 
the  Russian  central  bank,  said 
that  restrictions  on  non-resi- 
dent access  to  GKOs  would 
soon  be  lifted.  But  he  also 
hinted  that  he  would  want 
yields  to  fall  sharply  to  a level 
Just  above  Inflation.  It  was  not 


I clear  whether  the  second  was 
1 a condition  tor  the  first. 

"1  think  they  will  make  it 
easier  for  foreigners  to  partici- 
pate ui  the  market. ” said  Tom 
Reed,  a GKO  expert  with  Alii- 
nnce-Menatep  in  Moscow. 
"They  will  probably  do  so  by 
the  end  of  July  or  by  the  first 
half  of  August  ” 

Mr  Reed  warned  that  the 
government  would  probably 
still  attempt  to  give  Russian 
GKO  buyers  a yield  advantage 
over  foreigners,  which  might 
put  off  overseas  buyers. 

Alexei  Goncharov,  of  the 
Russian  Brokerage  House-, 
said  overseas  access  to  GKOs  ' 
would  probably  be  limited  to 
10-15  per  cent  of  each  issue. 

One  of  the  fears  of  the  fi- 
nance ministry  and  the  cen- 
tral bank  is  that  by  opening  up  1 
the  GKO  market  to  foreigners, 
Russia  might  suffer  the  fete  of 
Mexico,  where  foreign  capital 
pulled  out  as  swiftly  as  it 


poured  in  and  the  peso  col- 
lapsed. 

However.  Moscow  financial 
analysts  point  out  that  Rus- 
sian investors  are  quite 
capable  of  prompting  a col- 
lapse by  themselves. 

A crisis  within  Russia's 
commercial  banks,  the  main 
customers  for  GKOs,  has  been 
widely  predicted  this  year. 
The  reason  the  GKO  yield  is  so 
high  is  the  banks’  acute  short- 
age ol' liquid  capital,  caused  in 
turn  by  the  shock  of  having  to 
adjust  to  relatively  low  infla- 
tion and  a suable  currency. 

An  ominous  sign  this  week 
was  the  breakdown  of  Tverun- 
iversalbank.  Russia’s  1 Tib- 
bies*^. although  the  speed 
with  which  the  central  bank 
moved  in  to  take  control  en- 
couraged some  observers. 

Central  bank  officials  also 
had  to  deny  rumours  of  trou- 
ble at  the  second-biggest  com- 
mercial bank.  Inkombank. 


Italy’s  spaghetti  barons  in  the  soup  as  US 
stabs  tariff  fork  into  ‘unfair’  pasta  imports 


John  Glover  in  Milan 


Jk  FTERthe  British  beef 
#%war,  the  Icelandic  cod  war 
and  the  French  sheep  war,  the 
trade  guns  have  begun  firing 
in  the  Italian  pasta  war. 

This  week  the  US  Interna- 
tional Tirade  Commission 
ruled  that  the  Italians — the 
biggest  US-bound  exporters  ctf’ 
pasta— are  guilty  of  anti-com- 
petitive behaviour.  Foreign 
producers,  the  ITC  said,  not 
only  enjoy  state  subsidies,  but 
also  dump  pasta  products  on 
the  American  market,  damag- 
ing local  competitors. 

It  has  punished  this  behav- 


have  denounced  the  measure 
as  “pure  protectionism”  and 
plan  a vendetta.  Newspapers 
have  called  for  a boycott  of 
American  wheat  and  other 
food  products,  including  Coca 
Cola  and  hamburgers. 

But  the  pasta  industry  Is 
waiting  for  the  ITC  report  be- 
fore deciding  what  action  to 
take.  "We  reject  the  accusa- 
tions. We're  all  agreed  it's  an 
obviously  protectionist  mea- 
sure,” said  a spokesman  for 
Barilla,  Italy’s  largest  pasta- 
maker.  Action  will  be  agreed 
on  with  the  ministries  in- 
volved and  the  European 
Union. 

The  ruling  has  left  Italian 


lour  with  two  tariffs.  One  com-  pasta-makers  in  the  soup.  Ital- 


pensates  for  state  aid  in  the 
form  of  subsidised  durum 
wheat  and  funds  for  pasta  fac- 
tories in  deprived  areas . The 
other,  on  average  just  over 
12  percent,  aims  to  penalise 
pasta  dumping.  Passions  are 
running  high-  The  Italians 


ians  already  eat  an  annual  27 
kilos  cf  pasta  each — more 
than  any  other  nation — so 
the  market  is  saturated.  The 
"pastai"  were  hoping  for 
growth  abroad,  especially  in 
the  US,  where  annual  con- 
sumption of  about  eight  kilos  a 


head  makes  it  the  world's 
largest  market. 

US  pasta  consumption  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
5 per  cent  annually,  which  the 
Italians  Haim  is  the  result  of 
their  hard  work  in  marketing 
the  product  The  new  tariffs 
will  make  it  much  harder  to 
push  their  sales  past  their 
present  figure  of  about 
$140  million  annually,  or 
around  8 per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican market 

Italian  pasta  is  oThigher 

quality  than  the  US  equivalent 
and  costs  much  more.  One  of 
the  best  most  expensive, 
brands  hac  suffered  cumula- 
tive tariffs  of  over  50  per  cent 

“It's absurd,”  fumed  Giu- 
seppe Menconi.  president  of 
the  pasta  makers'  association. 
‘"They  shouldn’t  think  they'll 
make  us  disappear.  We  in- 
vented this  market  The  only 
thing  the  Americans  ever  in- 
vented was  the  hamburger, 
and  they  can  keep  it.” 


Spanish  state’s 
sell-off  policy 
puts  workers 
on  the  warpath 

Adele  Gooch  in  Madrid 
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Oweek  came  under  pressure 
from  angry  members  to  call 
an  early  general  strike  over 
the  conservative  govern- 
ment’s plans  for  privatisation. 

"All  in  good  time,  all  in  good 
time,”  Antonio  Guti&rez. 
leader  of  the  Workers'  Com- 
missions, one  of  the  country's 
two  main  trade  unions,  told  a 
J 0,000-strong  gathering  of 
members. 

Since  taking  office  two 
months  ago,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment has  announced  it 
will  sell  state  companies  as 
part  of  its  programme  aimed 
at  meeting  European  mone- 
tary union  targets. 

Nationalised  concerns  have 
been  divided  into  four  groups: 
the  profitable,  ripe  for  imme- 
diate, lucrative  privatisation; 
the  viable;  the  potentially  via- 
ble; and  the  perennially  loss- 
making. 

Hie  government  says  it  will 
not  tackle  that  last  group.  That 
has  brought  accusations  that 
it  wants  to  sell  off  state  assets  , 
as  a quick  way  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  without  tack- 
ling deep-rooted  structural 
problems  that  date  from  the 
paternalistic  nationalised 
economy  set  up  by  General 
Franco. 

Despite  the  trades  unions’ 
hard  talking  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing, major  mobilisations  are 
unlikely  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment does  not  renege  on  its 
policy  of  leaving  pensions  and 
other  social  security  benefits 
untouched. 


milch-cow 

stampede 


Germany’s  biggest  bank  quits  factory  floor 
in  favour  of  entering  the  global  investment 
league.  IAN  TRAYNOR  reports  from  Bonn 


Deutsche  Bank. 
Germany's  biggest 
and,  perhaps,  most 
lumbering  financial 
house,  appears  in  a rush  to 
reinvent  itself  as  a lean,  ag- 
gressive. big-league  interna- 
tional player. 

It  is  headhunting  in  the  City 
and  on  Wall  Street,  expanding 
its  investment  banking  activi- 
ties. concentrating  on  profits 
and  shareholder  returns,  and 
easing  up  on  its  traditional 
role  as  corpulent  milch  cow  of 
German  corporatism. 

A fortnight  after  signalling 
its  intent  to  shed  or  trim  Its 
huge  industrial  holdings, 
Deutsche,  in  just  two  days  this 
week,  revamped  and  stream- 
lined its  management  struc- 
tures and  acquired  a £200  mil- 
lion stake  in  Bavaria's 
Bayerische  Vereinsbank. 

Where  Deutsche  Bank 
leads,  others  are  sure  to  follow 
in  Germany,  and  the  markets 
responded  merrily,  with 
banks' shares  soaring  in 
Frankfurt,  led  by  Bayerische 
Vereinsbank.  which  climbed 
more  than  10  per  cent  on 
Thursday. 

The  cultural  revolution  at 
Deutsche  Bank  has  been 
sparked  by  a string  of  finan- 
cial disasters  and  corporate 
collapses  intimately  involv- 
ing the  bank  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years — 1994  saw  the 
flight  of  the  property  tycoon 
Jurgen  Schneider,  leaving  a 

mountain  nf  had  right-  m his 
trail  and  causing  red  faces  at 
Deutsche  Bank,  his  creditor. 

The  same  year  brought  the 
near  collapse  of  the  metals 
group  MetalgeseUschafL  In 
1995,  Daimler-Benz,  the  flag- 
ship of  German  industry — 
Deutsche  Bank  owns  a quarter 
of  it — posted  record  corpo- 
rate losses  in  Germany  of 
nearly  DM6  billion 
(£2.6  billion).  Two  months  ago, 
the  engineering  group 
Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz 
disclosed  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  marks  had  been 
lost  through  fraudulent  ac- 
counting and  again  Deutsche, 
owning  48.6  per  cent,  had  to 
put  together  a salvage 
package. 

The  Deutsche  board  is  now 
signalling  that  it  wants  to  con- 
centrate on  its  banking  activi- 
ties, being  more  competitive 
globally,  and  Is  keen  to  trim  or 
even  sell  off  its  industrial 
holdings. 

‘There  is  a trend  across. 
Germany  right  nowforthe  big 
conoerns  like  Daimler  to 


return  to  concentrate  on  their 
core  activities,"  says  Marcel 
Stremme,  banking  analyst  at 
the  German  Economics  Insti- 
tute. “In  Deutsche's  case  that 
is  banking— setting  up  profit 
centres,  establishing  more 
transparent  structures.  This 
is  a rational  scheme  and 
equips  them  better  for  more 
radical  action." 

Hilmar  Kopper,  the  some- 
times controversial  Deutsche 
Bank  chairman,  announced 
on  Wednesday  that  the  man- 
agement was  being  revamped 
around  four  group  divisions: 
private  banking,  commercial 
and  institutional  banking,  in- 
vestment banking,  and  group 
services.  The  12-strong  man- 
agement board,  beaded  by  Mr 
Kopper.  remains,  but  the  four 
divisions  have  their  own 
boards  and  more  autonomy. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the 
bank  has  shed  13  per  cent  of  its 
staff  in  Germany  as  it  seeks  to 
streamline  Its  domestic  bank- 


Mr  Kopper  said  at 
the  annual  meeting 
that  his  aim  was 
to  narrow  the  gap 
with  global  leaders 
in  investment 
banking 

ing  services  sector,  boost  prof- 
its and  become  more  competi- 
tive. 

Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell, 
the  bank's  investment  arm, 
has  been  poaching  hundreds 
of  senior  executives,  brokers, 
traders,  and  analysts  from 
rivals  in  New  York,  London 
and  Latin  America  in  a drive 
intended  to  make  Deutsche 
the  number  one  investment 
bank  in  Europe. 

Mr  Kopper  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  two  months 
ago  that  his  aim  was  to  nar- 
row the  gap  with  global  lead- 
ers in  investment  banking. 

Already  the  acquisition  of 
the  5.2  per  cent  share  in  the 
Bavarian  bank,  the  first  other 
German  bank  that  Deutsche 
has  taken  a stake  in,  has 
prompted  analysts  to  specu- 
late about  a shake-up  c f the 
German  banking  world,  with 
mergers  being  predicted  to 
compete  with  the  bigger  play- 
ers globally. 
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As  the  deadline  draws  near 
for  Investors  to  accept  an 
offer  clearing  thelr  deMs, 
hardliners  are  fighting  back, 
says  PAULINE  SPRINGE  ■ f 
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T WILL  not  be  the  type  of 
theatre  usually  associated 
with  London's  prestige 

South  Bank.  But  when 
hundreds  of  mlddlMged 

■ and  elderly  people  flock  to 

the  Royal  Festival  HaU  on 

Monday,  they  will  be  taking 

parttaa  drama  llkaly  to  con- 
tain bravura  performances 
every  bit  as  powerful  as  those 
more  usually  seen  there. 

Most  of  the  audience  will  be 
male,  well  spoken  and  smaruy 
dressed,  Business  suits  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

But  the  air  of  affluence  will 
disguise  the  fact  thatthis  gap 
erlng  probably  reprMenta  the 
moot  highly  indebted  group  of 

people  in  the  world.  For  these 

are  the  Names,  whose  • 

wealth  has  traditionally  made 

ud  the  capital  base  of  the 
Lloyd's  of  London  Insurance 
market.  And  the  market  has 
notched  up  losses  of  more 
than  £8  billion. 

At  10am,  David  Rowland, 
Lloyd's  chairman,  will  open 
Lloyd's  annual  general  meet- 
ing. Even  his  charm  and  elo- 
quence will  be  tested  as  he 

tries  to  win  over  an  audience 

wishing  they  were  spectators, 
not  participants,  in  the  most 
dramatic  showdown  of  the  in- 
surance market's  history, 

Like  most  enormously  com- 
plicated financial  sagas,  the 
Lloyd's  fiasco  can  be  summa- 
rised quite  briefly.  Lloyd  s 
traces  its  history  bacKSOQ 
years  to  Edward  Lloyd's i coffee 
house  In  the  City  of  London, 

where  wealthy  people  met  to 
provide  insurance  for  ship- 
ping. They  had  unlimited 
liability  and  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  today's  Names.  Things 
progressed  smoothlyfor  the 
next  few  centuries,  Themar- 
ket  expanded  to  underwrite 
different  sorts  of  insurance 
business  and  more  Investors 
joined  as  Names. 

Lloyd's  established  a solid 
international  reputation  for 
always  paying  valid  claims 
andfor  the  entrepreneurial 
flair  of  its  underwriters,  it  in- 
sured anything  from  space 
rockets  to  film  stars  legs.  And 
It  made  money  f be  investors. 
A loss  in  the  mid-1960s 


caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy 

was  a shock  but  waa  swal- 
lowed by  the  market. 

It  waa  only  in  the  late  1680s 
that  tha  train  hit  the  buffers- 

In  the  five  years  from  1988  to 
1992,  Lloyd's  lost  nearly 
E8  billion.  Many  Names  ware 

brought  to  thebrink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, Some,  unable  to  cope 

with  the  stress  ^ thehara- 

ship,  committed  suicide.  Mar- 
riages cracked. 

The  size  of  the  losses  was 
only  part  of  the  problem  .Also 
significant was  the  wealth 
profile  of  the  modem  Name. 
Traditional  Names  had  been 
seriously  wealthy.  But  to  tba 
1980s  middle-class  people  with 
no  real  capital,  beyond  a fam- 
ily house  which  had  Just 
soared  in  value  thanks  to  the 
property  boom,  flooded  toto 
the  market  When  the  very  big 

tosses  rolled  in,  they  couldnt 

cope.  Most  have  how  stopped 
underwriting  and will  not 
take  a slice  of  the  rec  ord 
£1.09  billion  profit  y^da  an- 
nounced yeBterday  far  1993. 

Lloyd's  responded  to  the  cri 
sisby  insisting  that  Names 
had  entered  Into  legally  bind- 

«« 

But  as  more  information 
emerged  about  the  losses, 
many  Names  became icon- 

vtoMd  that  they  had  been  the 

victims  of  fraud  and  negn- 

sa 

were  exposing  their  Names. 

Fraud  was  mentioned. 

The  Names  got  angry-  They 
Bmmed  downs  erf  action 

avid  nmrffldfiC  U 


isaa 

bluff  and  carried  on  litigating. 

Many  refused  topay  losses. 

The  breakthrough  far  the 
Names  came  In  the  autumn  of 
1964.  The  9,000-strong  Gooda 
Walker  action  group,  led  by 
the  charismatic  Irish  nnpres- 
sario  Michael  Deeny,  scored  a 
sensational  legal  victory  after 
a High  Court  judge  ruled  the 

Names  had  been  victims  of 

negligent  underwriting, 
TbeGooda  Walker  syndi- 
cates were  among  the  worst 

hit  at  Lloyd's,  with  huge 

losses  caused  by  aBpate  of  ex- 
pensive catastrophes  to  the 

latel980s,  such  as  the  Wp®f 
Alpha  oil  rig  explosion  and 
Hurricane  Hugo.  The  action 
group  claimed  compensation 
far  £630  million  of  tosses, 


which  included  an  estimate 
for  claims  which  had  yet  to 
filter  through  the  system.  The 

High  Court  told  them  they 
cxmM  claim  a percentage™ 

losses  as  they  materialised. 

The  court  ruling  presented 

Lloyd's  with  an  enormous 
problem.  If  Names  oould  wto 
this  sort  of  legal  backing,  who 
was  going  to  pay  the  vast  out- 
standing losses?  AndGooda_ 
Walker  was  only  the  start  The 
fallowing  spring  toe  Fetrtm 

Names  won  a similar  High 

Court  victory, 

A host  erf  other  action 

groups  were  waiting  in  the 

wings.  Syndicates  suchas 
Gooda  Walker  and  Feltnm 
big  news  because  their 
losses  had  been  caused  by 


-^ssssss^-  The  Name  who 

themselves  been  splashed  ^™«md  allowed  corporate  ■ ■ _ 

across  the  frontpages  investors  to  join  the  market  ■ ■ ■_  — ^ 

SS®=*r  kept  his  head 

^ SSSir  and  survived 

Satins.  These  stemmed  from 

liability  policies,  many  of  was  duly  unva  fled  last  May. 

which  ware  written  to jj1®  The  new  deaLwhich  has  since  ■ ipi'1..|  I.WW  though  he  cua  iau  victim  « 

19408 and beenrt^dto 83.1  billion. was  | llP 1 "" ""  SnfaiSusMerrett 418 1985 
such  as  aabestosla  had  been  J^^^ly  structuredln  more  Ltovd's  Names  syndicate,  whose  losses  from 

SSI: 

ii, , ofmatoil  n train  this  not  naVBpiUHB*»  ^ £5qq  million 


‘^SSSSSSSSSS^&M  Sl^SS&tSSS  ■*«»•*■  - | £&uu  mniiuii. 

its  reputation  among  week  when  Lloyd's  headed  <rff  elkilcliaos.  lriFton^ju  sir  William's  share  of  this 

holders-  Other  insurers  were  wee*  ftrStsfrom  the  United  The  46-year-old  Etorwtfu-  | * k„+  v,« 

gceedyibr  Lloyd's  tmatness- 

I T1  SfflmiUionforUShtoM-  S^forhis 


'Riey  rejected  a £900  million^ 
settlement  offer  from  Lloyd  s, 

■partly  because  it  was  too 
San,  but  mainly  because  it 
gave  than  no  assurance  that 
they  would  not  be  pursuedfor 
more  money  in  the  fu tor  a 
They  wantoi  a cap  on  their 
liabilities,  and  many  also 

be  no  second  settlement  offer. 
This  was  tiie  Names  °toy 

chance.  The  NameB  called  the 
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year-old  Eton.edu-  SirWUUam^e™™* 

-ond  baronet  of  Kitty- 
te^.Aberdeen,haSWrtt- 

naviua  r . ff,SSS5ffims  in  fun,  manyless  fortunate  Names  — 

brink  of  collapse,  Lloyds  Is  jSSfftomi*  and  IsMntinu-  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  toss. 

3BS5F*  &G£*r  “ — 


States  cy  promiauie  - 
£40  miliionforUS  Names. 

Having  teetered  cm  Bib 

brink  of  collapse.  Lloyds  is 


brink  of  collapse.  Uoytrs  is  “^dis  conttou-  to  be  able  to  absorh  tne  joss. 

simply  reinventing  itsdf.Tlte  JJ^SS^teamndffin  He  believes  that  many  of  the 
compensation  deal  is  aimed  at  tog  nf  making  people  who  were  financially 

^SSutlgaam-ta  Stated  by  their  hit  fhouU 

return.  Names  vrill  pay  OTfi  Sir  WU-  probably  never  have  joined 

SSs  S^sKst” 
s™-3ss=s  gasssasw 

surmgauuwr.r--~.~--  uralerwrite  is  now  kern  totrade  on, 

^|an£TUoneacbat 

ring.fenwdftmnthamj^mg  tofMmUimited  see  Lloyd' 

Lloyd  s market — afr^h start.  . ,,-£\jaTnPc  who  between  hoping  to  ue  tiic^Lcu  u/  ^ 

But  Lloyd’s  is  not  yet  out  of  n^councUnextyear.arole 

the  mire.  TheNameshave  |^QVd?s  underwriting  which  will  help  him  lobby  on 

until  August  28  ^ iriost  raroclty  The  HPG  la  lobbying  behalf  of  HPG. 

reject  the  deal  Alfaougfamost  eqpa  iy.  ^ deal  at  Li oyd's  But  all  that  does  not  make 

of  the  main  action  Brimp^nok  ce^thetocreastog  him  blind  to  the  flaws  in  the 

set  to  accept  t^ro  is  atod  S^^rftototSSbiilty  rescue  plan.  "It's  obviously 

rorewho^tolwyfagt-  notfalr  Itmay.nevertherless, 

TS^“-h,mter 

thoir  losses  to  and  solicitor  andi 


was  also  a Name,  jomea  ikuu  uieir  ^ - 

r invd's  in  1972.  He  made  cheques  to  Uoya  s have  not 

Ltoyd'a  Soney  initially,  although  he  been  properly  taken  into  ac- 

lently  to  toe  part^wcwj-  ^tsaying  hoW  mucto  count  in  his  own  settlement 

^ “Llkemost  Names  I lost  offer.  But  he  Is  not  bitter. 

raffs-  assssisasgi 

i^S2mday'  »^»o^disin  “pyUiemoral,ugh 

^SSpou  s^rin«^teen 

raioDBSted^at  80  p«  cen?of  S lr  William  sifted  through  done  so.  It  would  not  have  oc- 

suggMted  that  ^ pe  marlcetis  syndicates  and  curred  to  me  not  to  do  so.  But 

refrained  fromtoFMting  in  a then  I afloat.  It  does  help 

is  accurate1  swathe  of  syndicates  which  to  be  lucky.’ 
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Tony  Welford:  ‘I  realised  I had  been  betrayed.' 
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Gaining  little  credit  from 
paying  off  one’s  debts 
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. poor  man 


TONY  Welford's  faith  in 
theestabUshmeotisin 
tatters.  The  chairman 
of  the  recently  formed. 

3, 000-strong  pf  >^8  Na“» 
Action  Group  is  embroiled 
in  last-minute  negotiations 
with  Lloyd’s  to  secure  a bet- 
ter deal  for  those  Names 

| who  have,  like  himself,  paid 
their  losses.  . 

Mr  Welford  is  furious  and 
dismayed  that  the  settle- 
ment offer  does  not  take 
into  account  the  money 
Names  have  already  paid 

towards  clearing  their 

losses.  For  example,  he  has 
paid  more  than 
Lloyd’s.  But  his  individual 
settlement  offer  asks  for  a 
I further £220,000. 

He  believes  it  is  grossly 

I unfair  that  rich  Names  who 

refused  to  pay  their  losses 
are  now  having  vast  chunks 
of  their  debts  written  off. 

Lloyd’s  argues  that 
i Names  who  paid  up  showed 
! that  they  could  afford  to  do 


so.  The  settlement  offer,  it 
argues,  Is  designed  to  help 
poorer  Names  who  could 
notify. 

Mr  Welford  Joined  the 

market  in  1979.  "It  seemed 
to  be  a good  in  vestment  and 
a way  of  increasing  my  in- 
come. Lloyd’s  had  a reputa- 
tion for  honesty.  There  was 
a cachet  aboutit.lt  was  a 
pillar  of  the  establisb- 

mHemSS*Bt»  hiitiaUy . 
£HMW0-£15,000  a year.  In 

SsSsir 

^^dedtoconttaueasa 

Name  so  that  he  could  take 
Advantage  of  totore  profits. 
To  nay  off  W*  losses  he  bor- 

ffjgKSSSSt- 

‘‘^^told.donjtbe 


nSSSSSSJSS 

Lloyd's  dispatched  indica- 


tive statements  showing 
how  the  rescue  offer  would 
affect  individual  Names.  He 
realised  that  Lloyd's  was  de- 
manding a farther 
£365,000.  “I  realised  I bad 
been  betrayed."  Lloyd's  has 
tweaked  the  offer  since 
then,  but  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference. 

"That  still  spells  finan- 
cial ruin  for  me,"  he  says, 
adding  that  the  stress  has 
"devastated"  his  private 
life  and  the  lives  of  many 
others. 

“There  are  so  many  el- 
derly people  in  terrible  situ- 
ations. I do  not  know  how 
the  people  at  the  top  of 
Lloyd's  can  sleep  at  night" 
The  Faying  Names' 

Action  Group  plans  to  press 
for  a judicial  review  if  the 
deal  Is  not  Improved.  Mr 
Welford  Is  not  going  to  go 
quietly  and  he  has  a stern 
warning  for  Lloyd's. 

"If  Lloyd's  have  losses  to 
the  future,  the  moral  will 
be:  'Do  not  pay,  you  will  be 
rewarded.  Pay  and  you  will 
be  penalised.' " 


Solution  No.  8176 

Across 

1 1ndirect  (7) 

8 Quarrel  — by-product  (4,3) 

8 Thief  (rhyming  slang)  (3-4) 

10  Increase  (7) 

11  Retinue— on  24  (5) 

13  First  clue  in  crossword  (3,6) 
IBTempta  In  7 (9) 

18  Tartan  trousers  (5) 

21  Get  back  (from  sea)  (7) 
set  Mistake  (7) 

23  Staff  of  kingship  (7) 

24  Une  of  transport  (7) 

Down 

1 Elghtsome  (5) 

2 Beast  of  burden  (5) 

3 The  tart  maker  (5,2,0) 

* Degenerate  (6) 

S Our  nearest  bright  star  (5.B) 


6 Large  Pacific  Island  (6) 

7 Greek  city  (8) 

12  Cycle  of  duty  etc  (4) 
14  Behind  time  (4) 

18  Die  (6) 

1 6 Firework  or  motor  (6) 

17  Quantity  (6) 
igWoden  (anag)  (5) 

201  apologise!  (5) 
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TT  Stuck?  Then  can  our  solutions 
Une  on  0801  338  248.  Calls  cost 
39p  per  min.  cheap  rate.  49p  per 
min  at  all  other  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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